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NOTES 


ON ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


BOOK I. - lt. 


éreid) wacay wodsy K.T.A. 

The order of the first paragraph is disturbed by the repetition 
of the statement that every community aims at some good. The 
meaning will be clearer if drawn out in a technical form: 


Every community aims at some good: 
Every city is a community; and therefore 
Every ‘city aims at some good. 
Upon which rests a second syllogism with added determinants: 


Whereas all communities aim at some good, 

the highest aim at the highest good: 

The city is the highest community; and therefore 
The city aims at the highest good. 


Compare the opening of the Nicom. Ethics, i. 1. § 1,— 

waca téxm kal aca péBodos spuolws 8¢ mpafis nai mpoaipects ayabod 
revds épiec Gas Boxer” 8:6 xadas arednvavro rayabdy ob wdyr’ épieras, 

Similarly the Metaphysics begin with a general proposition, 
savres dvOpwros rou eldévas dpéyorrat duce ; and the Posterior Analytics, 
waoa O8accadia xa maca pdbnots Siavonrim) ex mpovmapxovons yiveras 
yrocews. 

The connexion of what follows in § 2, if there be any, is not 
easy to trace: ‘But a community is a complex organisation ;’ Or, 
‘But we must not suppose the different forms of communities to 
be the same;’ Or, the agreement described in the first sentence 
may be contrasted with the difference of opinion in the second ;— 

VOL. I. od B 

ad 
/ 





2 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘We are all agreed about the end of the state, but we are not 
equally agreed about the definition of the ruler.’ 


“Ocos péy ody otovras mohsrixdw wal Baoiiixdy Kai olxopopuxdy xal 
Seomorixdy elvas tov abtdv «7.2. 

The starting-point of Aristotle’s enquiry here, as in many other 
passages, is a criticism of Plato. See Politicus, 259 C, davepéy 
os émuornpn pia wept mdyr dori ravra’ ravrnvy 8¢ «ire Baodixjy cire 
woTiKiy etre olxovomiKHy Tis Gvopdler, undéy avr@ Khahepapeba. 

This criticism is further worked out in ii. c. 1-5; cp. especially, 
c. 2. § 2-8, where Aristotle shows that the state is composed of 
dissimilar elements. An opposite view is maintained, or appears 
to be maintained by Socrates in Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 12, where he 
Says, 7 rey LBiow dripcrera wANGEs pdvow Scaddpe ris ray xowew; and § 7, 
where the good oixovdpos is said to be the good orparnyds. This is 
a paradoxical way of insisting on the interdependence or identity 
of different callings; Aristotle rather dwells upon their diversity. 


olov ay pey ddiyor. Sc. dpywy 9, Or dpxn. 
A general notion gathered from the words moderindy xal Bacdixdy 
K.T.A, 


kal wodrindy O¢ x.7.X., 
SC. rdv dpxovra deyoust. 


Tis EmotThuns Tig THAdTHS, 

SC. moAcrucys, to be supplied either from the previous part of the 
sentence, or from the word mod:rixdy which follows :—‘ According 
to the principles of the science which deals with this subject.’ Cp. 
i. 8. § 7, @cAarray rosary, where roaurpy is to be explained from 
ddvias which precedes: and in the same chapter, § 9, rovavry xrijass, 
where roavry (meaning ‘in the sense of a bare livelihood’) is 
gathered from airédguros and py 8: dAAayijs in the previous section ; 
and ii. 4. § 4, de 8¢ rovovrous iva rovs dpyopuevous srpds Td sresBapyxeiw cal 
py vewrepifew; where rowvrovs, meaning ‘ disunited,’ is a notion 
supplied from the preceding words,—#rrov yap fora dria xowev 
Syray Tay Téxvey kal Tey yuvaxey: and ii. 6. § 232, ds péy ode ovx dx Bnpo- 
xparias xal povapyias Set cumordva rij» rowavryy wodsrelay, where the 
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idea of an ‘imperfect’ state, like that contained in Phto’s Laws, 
has to be gathered from the whole preceding passage. 


xara rhv donynpdrny psBodor. L 3. 

i.e. the method of analysis which resolves the compound into 
the simple. Cp.c. 8.§ 1, Acs 8¢ wept sedans erjcews xal ypnpariorinis 
Gcapnowper xara roy Udirynpevoy rpdwov, ewelerep cal 5 Sovhos THs ernrews 
pépos re hp, 

iprrynudmp, ‘which we have followed,’ not merely in the Ethics, 
as Schneider and others; for the same expression occurs N. E. 
ii. 7. § g (xara rdv idyynuévow rpemoy), and therefore can hardly 
refer to them, but ‘ generally’ or ‘in this discussion.’ The pééodos, 
like the Adyos in Plato, goes before and we follow. Cp. De Gen. 
Anim. 3. 758 a. 28, and note on c. 13. § 6. 


Gomep yap é» rois DAAots rd curberoy pexpe ray dovvOérey dvdyxn 1. 3. 
Sapeiy (ravra yap Adora popia Tov srayrds), otra xal md é£ Sy 
ovyxerras axomoivres dyydueba nal wept TouTwy padAov, ri re dvadépovew 
@AnAor xai cf re rexvindy dvBexeras AaBew wepi Exarroy ray pyOéyrey. 

rovrey may either refer 1)* to é€ S» ovyxerras, i.e. the elements of 
the state which he is going to distinguish in this book; or 2) to 
the different kinds of rule mentioned in the preceding paragraph 
(Bernays, Susemihl): in the latter case it is paraphrased by wepi 
éxactoy ray pydévray, in the next clause. (For the vague antecedent 
tO rovre» cp. supra c. 2. §§ 2, 12, etc.,etc.) Aristotle treats of ‘the 
kinds of rule’ in Book iii. cc. 7, 8, and in the fourth and sixth books. 

xai, according to the first explanation=‘as about the state so 
about the elements of the state,’ according to the second, =‘ about 
kinds of government as well as about other things. dowep é rois 
Dros .. xai wepi rovrey is repeated or resumed in dowep éy rois dks 
xat dv rovres at the beginning of the next paragraph, c. 2. § 1. 

The argument is to the effect that if we analyse forms of 
government into their parts, or into their kinds, we shall see 
that they differ in something besides number—e. g. mn the nature 
of the authority exercised in them, or in the character of their 
magistracies, or in the classification of their citizens. (Cp. iv. 4. 
§ 7 ff.) That states consist not only of their elements, but have in 
them something analogous to the principle of life in the human 

B 2 


2. 1. 


2. 3. 


2. 4. 


4 ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


frame, is a truth strongly felt by Plato (Rep. v. 462 D), less strongly 
by Aristotle (infra c. 2. § 13). 


ef 8n ris €£ dpyns ra wpdypara dudpera BreYesey, Sowep cv rois Drcis, 
nal dy rovros cdd\or’ dy obra Oeopnoner. 

Aristotle does not mean that politics are to be studied in the 
light of history; but rather that the complex structure of the state is 
to be separated into the simple elements out of which it appears to 
be created. Yet the two points of view are not always distin- 
guished by him ; and his method of procedure is often historical 
(e. g. in Book v) as well as analytical. 


nat éy ... gurois ducudy 1d éierba:, olov aird, rovovroy xaradsrely 
érepoy. 

Aristotle, like Plato (Symp. 186), attributed sex to plants, male 
and female being combined in the same plant. The analogy of 
plants and animals is drawn out; De Gen. Anim. i. c. 23. 

TAUTA sroLELy, 

SC. rd wpoopdpeva trd rov dpxovros, another instance of the vague 
antecedent (c. 1. § 2 and c. 2. § 12). 


thy Aedguixny payatpay, 

Evidently an instrument that could serve other purposes than 
that of a knife. Compare the cBedoxokvynow mentioned in iv. 
15.§ 8. The Delphian knife is described by Hesychius as Aap- 
Bavouvca turpoobey pépos odnpovy, ‘having an iron part added to it in 
front.’ The name is in some way connected with the sacrifice at 
Delphi, and is said in the appendix to the Proverbiorum Centuria, 
1. 94 (p. 393 Schneidewin) to have passed into a proverb directed 
against the meanness of the Delphians in taking a part of the 
sacrifices and in charging for the use of the sacrificial knife. (See 
Goettling, Commentatio de Machaera Delphica, Jena, 1856.) We 


may agree with Schlosser in thinking that the matter is unimportant. 


7d fice: dpxov otk Zxovor, ... yiveras 7 xoweria a’r&y SovAns xal Sovdov. 

‘Among barbarians women are slaves. The reason is that all 
barbarians are equally slaves: there is no ruling principle among 
them such as gives the true relation of husband and wife, of master 
and slave; they are all upon a level.’ Cp. infra, cc. 12, 13. 
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‘ olxoy pew mporiota yuvaixd re Bovw r’ dporjpa’’ 2. 5. 
Compare Wallace’s Russia (p. 90. ed. 8). ‘The natural labour 
unit (i.e. the Russian peasant family of the old type) comprises 
aman, a woman, and a horse.’ 


els wacay npépay. 2. 5. 
‘For wants which recur every day,’ and therefore can never be 
left unsatisfied. 


éuoxamrvous. 2. 5. 

‘Sitting in the smoke of one fire’ is read by MSS. of the better 
class, P*, Ls, corr. Mb, William de Moerbek ; duoxdmous by the rest 
(Susemihl). The meaning of the latter word ‘fed at the same 
manger’ is better suited to the context. 


7 8 dx whavdveor olxiioy xowovia mpeiTy xpycews Evexev yy epypepov Koen. B. 5. 

There was a time when the xy or village community had an 
important place in Greek life. Cp. iii. 9. § 14, where it is joined 
with yévos (sdlis 8¢ 5 -yevar xal copay xowovia (wis redeias xa av- 
tapxovs), and Thucydides, i. 5: ib. 10 (xard xdpas 3 rp mada 
tis ‘EAAddos rporp olxrbeions, SC. Tis Zeapryns). Such communities 
lasted into historical times in Xtolia, Acarnania, Arcadia, and 
even in Laconia. During the life of Aristotle himself the villages 
of Arcadia had been united by Epaminondas in the city of Mega- 
lopolis (cp. note on ii. 2. § 3). 

. spém. To be taken with the words which follow: ‘When they 

began no longer to regard only the necessities of life.’ 


padiora 8é card dbo Zorxer 4 xebpn deosia olxias elva’ obs xadodo{ 2. 6. 
twes époydAaxras, waidds re cai raider waidas. 

‘The tie of relationship is still acknowledged in the village, 
which in its most natural form is only a larger family or a colony of 
the family.’ (There should be a comma in the Greek after 
époydAaxras; the words maidds re «x..A. though construed with 
catovow, being really an explanation of dwo«ia.) The form of 
the village community is most natural, not when composed of 
individuals combined by chance, say, for the purposes of plunder 
or self-defence, but when the family becoming enlarged leaves its 
original seat and finds anew home. The expression drrosuia olxias is 
not strictly accurate, for the village might grow up on the same spot. 





6 ARISTOTLE'S POLITICS. 


Cp. Cicero de Officiis, i. 17, ‘Nam cum sit hoc natura 
commune animantium, ut habeant lubidinem procreandi, prima 
societas in ipso conjugio est: proxima in liberis: deinde 
una domus, communia omnia. Id autem est principium urbis 
et quasi seminarium reipublicae. Sequuntur fratrum conjunc- 
tiones, post consobrinorum sobrinorumque; qui cum una domo 
jam capi non possunt, in alias domos tanquam in colonias exeunt. 
Sequuntur connubia et affinitates, ex quibus etiam plures pro- 
pinqui. Quae propagatio et soboles origo est rerum publicarum.’ 

SuoydAaxres, a rare term for yewwyra or ppdrepes. 

2.6. 0 nai rd mparav ¢Bacirevovro al wddes, Kai wow exc Ta €Ovn’ ex 
BaciAevopevay yap cuvn\Oov. waca ydp oixia Baaweverat ind rov 
mpeoBurdrov, Sore cal ai arosuia: Sid Thy cuyyéveray. kai rovr’ dori» 
a a a a ‘Oepsoreves B¢ Exacros 

nwaidow 10 dAdxer. 

aropdies ydp' Kal ovre rd apyaioy grovy. xal rovs Beovs dé 8d roiTo 

wdvres aol BacideverOa, Sri xai adroit of pér ert xai viv, of 8¢ rd dpyaioy 

éBaciievovro’ § Somep 3¢ xal ra cidn éavrois dopoovcw of EvOpetros, ovrw 

Kat rovs Blous raw Gedy. 

The argument is as follows: The rise of the village from the 
family explains also the existence of monarchy in ancient Hellas. 
For in the family the eldest rules. This rule of the eldest in the 
family is continued into the village, and from that passes into the 
state. In support of his opinion Aristotle quotes what Homer 
says of the Cyclopes (a passage also quoted by Plato, Laws 680, 
in a similar connexion), and he further illustrates it by men’s ideas 
about the Gods, to whom they attribute a regal or patriarchal form 
of government, such as their own had been in primitive times. 

ra yn here as in ii. 5. § 2 (see note in loco), a general term for 
barbarians, 

éx Bacrevopever yap cvvndOoy. 

Aristotle is here speaking of one kind of monarchy, which may 
be called the patriarchal. In iii. 14. § 12, he attributes the rise of 
monarchy to the benefits conferred on the inhabitants of a country 
in peace or war by distinguished individuals, whereas in this 
passage he assigns to it a patriarchal origin. Both accounts 
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have probably a certain degree of truth in them. And doubtless 

in history either form of monarchy may have taken the place of 

the other; a series of undistinguished kings may have been in- 

terrupted by the hero or legislator, and the hero or legislator may 

have transmitted his power to his posterity. Cp. also iv. 13. § re. 
dia ry cuyydveay. 

Either ‘the relation of the members of the xeon (yévos) to one 
another,’ or ‘to the original olxéa.’ 

‘ Gepsoreves 8¢ Exacros maidwr 70 dAdo.’ 

Odyssey ix. 114 ; again alluded to in Nicom. Ethics x. 9. § 13, 
xuxromas Oepsorevwr raise 73° addxov. 

Gomep 8¢ nat ra cidn davtois ahopowvow of dvOpanrot ovrw Kal rovs 
Bious ray Geay. 

This is especially true of the Greeks, who limited the divine by 
the human; in other mythologies the idea of a superior being who 
could not be conceived, led to extravagance and grotesqueness, 
And even among the Greeks, the light of fancy was always 
breaking in, though not in such a manner as to impair the 
harmony of the poetical vision. 


téhevosg woXs. 2. 8. 

Opposed to mparn (§ 5). 

ywoudyn dy ody rou (ny evexev, odca 8é rov et (hy. 2. 8. 

‘ The state is created for the maintenance of life, but when once 
established has a higher aim.’ 


ovea partly derives its meaning from ywopéem, ‘having a true 
being’ opposed to ‘coming into being’ (cp. obeia and yéveors). 

9 8¢ Sdorg TéXog éoriv. 28, 

By Aristotle the end of a thing is said to be its nature ; the best 
and alone self-sufficing development of it. From this tran- 
scendental point of view the state is prior to the individual, the 
whole to the part (§ 12). But he is not always consistent in his 
use of language; for while in this passage he speaks of the state 
as the end or final cause of the olxia, in Nic. Ethics viii. 12. § 7 he 
also speaks of the olxia as prior to the state and more necessary 
(xpérepor Kal dvayxatsrepoy oixia wédews). Cp. Categories c. 12,1426. « 


elrep xai al wpGrat xoweriat. : 2. 8. 


2. 9. 


2. 10. 


8 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


‘If the original elements of the state exist by nature, the state 
must exist by nature.’ But is the argument sound? are not two 
senses of the word nature here confused? 

ray poce 4 worss. 

i.e. because it is the end, the fulfilment, the self-sufficing, the 
good: yet there is another sense of the word dives, which is not 
applicable to the state. 


cet ToLotTog Kal srok¢uou émiOupnrns, dre wep A{vé dv Sowep ev werrots. 

Lit. ‘ For the alien, who is by nature such as I have described, is 
also a lover of war.’ 

The margin of one MS. supported by the old Latin Version 
(which gives ‘sicut in volatilibus’) reads merewois. smerois is the 
reading of one late MS., serrois apparently of all the rest. In 
support of the last a very difficult epigram of Agathias (Pal. 
Anthology, ix. 482) is adduced in which the term d{vé occurs in 
the description of a game played with dice and similar to our back- 
gammon; the game is not however called merroi, nor does the 
description answer to the game of merroi. The word d(vé, when 
applied to a game, may mean either ‘exposed’ or ‘ blocked,’ and 
so incapable of combination or action. With év werewois, d{vé might 
be interpreted of birds of prey which fly alone, the solitary opposed 
to the gregarious: cp. mayrés dyeAalou (gov in the next sentence. 

But neither é» werrois nor é» werewois can be precisely explained. 
The variations of reading (omission of a{vé dy, alteration into dvev 
(vyou rvyxdyev) shew that the copyists were in a difficulty. We can 
only infer that whether applied to birds or to the pieces of a game, 
the word d{vg is here used as a figure representing the solitude of 
a savage who has no city or dwelling-place. 

dort. 

Either 1) ** why,’ or 2) ‘that.’ In either case the reason is sup- 
plied from what follows (§ 11) :—‘ Man has the faculty of speech, 
and speech was given him that he might express pleasure and 
pain, good and evil, the ideas which lie at the basis of the state.’ 


9 O8¢ tobTwy Kotvovia rote olxlay nal mdduy, 
rourey, sc. ‘of these perceptions,’ or rather ‘of those who have 
these perceptions.’ For the vague antecedent see note on § 2. 
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cai mpdérepow 01) 17 vees x.7.X. 2. 12. 
In idea the state is prior to the family, as the whole is prior to 
the part, for the true or perfect family cannot exist until human 
nature is developed in the state: but in time, and in history, the 
family and the village are prior to the state. The state is guce 
spérepov, but the family ypé»p spérepov. See above, note on § 8, and 
Categ. c. 12, 14 @, 26. 


BiapBapeica yap ora Tovatrn. 2. 13. 
Referring either 1) to dpcvipes:—‘ When the powers of the 
hand are destroyed (d:apGapeica) it will only be such in an equivocal 
sense ;’ or 2) *to Sowep Asbivy ‘it will be like a stone hand.’ Cp. 
Sir J. F. Stephen’s Liderty, Equality, Fraternity, p. 128, ‘A man 
would no more be a man if he was alone in the world, than a 
hand would be a hand without the rest of the body.’ 


érs pay ob  wokus Kal Gua xal wpérepoy #} éxaoros, Bndow «i yap 4) BZ. 14. 
abrdpans exaoros yopiobels, dpolws rois TAdoug pdpeoww Efex wpds rd drow. 

This is a resumption of the words; «al xpérepov 81) rj pice: x. 1X. 
in §12. ‘That the state exists by nature and is prior to the indi- 
vidual is proved by the consideration that the individual is not 
self-sufficing ; he is therefore a part, like every other part, relative 
to the whole and so implying it.’ 


&ore i) Gnpior i Oeds. 2. 14. 
Compare the old scholastic aphorism derived from Aristotle 
that ‘the man who lives wholly detached from others must be 
either an angel or a devil;’ quoted by Burke, ‘Thoughts on the 
causes of the present discontent,’ vol. i. p. 340, edit. 1826. 


vce pér oby y dppn. 2. 16. 

‘ True, the political instinct is implanted in all men by nature: yet 
he who brought them together in a state was the greatest of bene- 
factors’: or 2) with a less marked opposition : ‘ The political instinct 
is natural; and he who first brought men together [and so 
developed it] was the greatest of benefactors.’ 

Here as elsewhere Aristotle presupposes a given material, upon 
which, according to the traditional Greek notion, the legislator 
works. Society is born and grows, but it is also made. 


10 ARISTOTLE’S POLITICS. 


2.16. 6 8 dOpwmos erra yor grerat dpovhow xal dpery, ols ext ravavria 
€ort ypnobas padiora, 

1) “dria éxor = dwdcopévos, the words gporqoe: nai dperp being 
datives of the instrument. It seems strange at first sight to speak 
of dpémmois and dpern as capable of a wrong direction. We might 
rather have expected Aristotle to have distinguished dpémeors from 
what in Nic. Eth. vi. 12. § 9, is called decvdrns, (an intellectual capacity 
which may receive a good direction and become ¢pdeqors ; but may 
also when receiving a bad direction become savoupyia) and dpern, 
from what in the same passage of the Ethics is spoken of as mere 
gvoix dper) (Nic. Eth. vi. 13. §§ 1 and 2) or in the Magna Moralia 
i. c. 35, 1197 b. 39, aS dppal reves dvev Adyou wpds ra avdpeia cai Ta 
Bixaa x.r.A., Which may become injurious unless directed by reason 
(dvev vot BAaBepal patvovrat oboas, Nic. Eth. vi. 13,§1). But the transfer 
of certain words from a good to a neutral sense or from a technical 
to a general one is common in Aristotle ; and in the fluctuating state 
of philosophical language may be expected to occur. We must not 
suppose that he always employed words in the same senses; or that he 
had a scientific vocabulary fixed by use and ready on all occasions. 

2) Bernays and others translate ‘Man is by nature equipped 
with arms or instruments for wisdom and virtue ;’ i.e. Man has a 
natural capacity which may be developed into ¢pdésnets and dpern, 
or may degenerate into their opposites. This gives an excellent , 
meaning and agrees in the use of words as well as in thought with” 
the passage in the Ethics referred to above. But the construction 
of the dative in the sense of ‘for’ after Gra ge» is impossible. 
Or if 3) the datives are taken with vera, a construction which is 
quite possible, the words dra gyev become pointless. In this 
uncertainty of the construction the general meaning is clear ; viz., 
that ‘man has intelligence and an aptitude for virtue, gifts which 
are in the highest degree capable of abuse.’ 

ém rdvavria iors xpijobas pddktora. There is an inaccuracy in these 
words; for it is not virtue and knowledge which can be turned to 
the worst uses (cp. Rhet. i. 1355 b. 4) but the finer nature which is 
alone capable of virtue. Cp. Goethe’s Faust, Prologue in Heaven, 
where Mephistopheles says, ‘Er nennt’s Vernunft und braucht’s 
allein nur thierischer als jedes Thier zu sein;’ and Nic. Eth. vii. 6. 
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§ 7, DAarroy dé Onpsdras xaxias poBeporepoy d¢. Compare also Plato 
Repub. vi. 495 A, B, where it is said that the best, i.e. the greatest 
natures, if they are ill educated, become the worst :—xat ¢x rourey 37 
ray avdpay cal ol ra péywrra wand épya(éuevos Tas médes yiyvorras: xal rous 
i&dras xal of rdyabd, ot dy ravry ruxect pudvres’ opuxpa 8€ Guo ovdev peya 
ovderore ovdeva obre lBccornw oure wddey Opa. 


 8¢ Bixastocivy rroderixdy® fy yap Bley wodcrucjs Kowevias rafis eoriv’ 9 2. 16. 
8¢ Bixn rot BuKaiou Kpicis. 

‘But the virtue of justice unites men in states (i.e. is the quality 
opposed to the lawlessness which makes men lower than the 
beasts), and executive justice is the ordering of political society 
and the decision of what is just.’ 

In this passage &ey is the ‘ administration of justice’: anaooven, 

‘the virtue of justice’: rd dixaov, ‘the principle of justice to be 
applied in each case.’ 


olxias 8¢ uépn, é& dy abOtg olxia ovvicrara’ olxia 8 redews éx 3. I. 
dovreay xal drevid pay. | 

av&tis = ‘in turn.’ ‘ As the state is made up of households, so 
the household in turn is made up of lesser parts; and a complete 
household includes both slaves and freemen.’ Of these elements of 
the household Aristotle now proceeds to speak. 


ravra 3 dor) decoriuc) cal yapint (dvovupor yap f yvyuxis Kal avdpos 8, 2. 
ovfeutis) xal rpiroy TexvowouTich. 

Not finding common words which express his idea, Aristotle 
gives new senses to yasian and rexvonowru. In ordinary Greek 
they would have meant ‘of or referring to marriage,’ and ‘to the 
procreation of children’: here he extends their meaning to the 
whole marital or parental relation. It was natural in the beginning 
of philosophy to make new words, or to give new meanings to old 
ones; cp. Plato, Theset. 182 A, where he calls wodrys an dAAdxoroy 
dvopa, and Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 9, where the relation of husband and wife 
is termed by a periphrasis 1d olxovoptxdr Sixatoy, or rd mpds yuvaiza 
dixatoy: cp. also c. 12. § 1 infra, where warpun is used for what is 
here called rexsorocruey. That Aristotle found many words wanting 
in his philosophical vocabulary, we gather from Nic. Eth. ii. 7. §§ 2, 
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3, 8, 11, De Interp. c. 2 and 3, and infra iii. 1. § 7, where similar 
remarks are made upon dvacOncla, upon the anonymous mean of 
durormia and adiroryia, upon adofia the excess of courage, and 
upon dvopa dépicroy, prya adpirroy, aépioros dpy7. 

grrwcay 8 abras rpeis As etroper. 

‘Let us assume the relationships, by whatever names they are 
called, to be three, those which I have mentioned.’ Cp. mepi rpsiy § 1 
above. The passage would read more smoothly if af were inserted 
before rpeis: ‘let there be those three.’ 


rois d¢ mapa vow rd deowdfeiv, 
Many traces of this sophistic or humanistic feeling occur in 
Greek Poetry, especially in Euripides: some of the most striking 
are collected by Oncken, Die Staatslehre des Artstoteles, vol. ii. pp. 
34-36 :— 
Eurip. Ion, 854—856,— 
dy yap ts rois Sovdocow aloxumy pepe 
rouvona’ sa 8 dda wdvra raw édevOépov 
obbels xaxlov Sotdos, doris eoOrds F. 

ib. Helena, 726 ff.,— 
kaxds yap doris pi o¢fes ra Seororay 
nal gvyyéynbe nal Evvwdiver xaxois. 
éyo pew elny, nel méuy’ ipo darpis, 
dy roiot yerraioow npOSyunuévos 
BovAorer, rotvoy otk éxav eAevbepov 
roy vouv 8é, 

ib. Melanippe, fr. 515,— 

SovtAov yap dabAdwv robvop’ ov diapbepei 
woddoi 8 dyeivous eloi rev édevbdper. 

Philem. apud Stobeum,— 

nay Sovdos ff tis, ovbéy frrov, Séorora, 

dvOperos otrés dorw, a» dvOpwnos 7. 
ib. fr. 39,— 

nay Sotdds dors, odpxa thy abriy fer 

vee yap oidels BovdAcs eyernOn swore 

9 8 at Tixn 1d copa xaredovddcaro. 
Biasov yap. 
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Either 1) *= sapd pvew or simply 2) ‘ brought about by violence ;’ 
Bla may be opposed either to qvoxs or »dyos or both. 


Sowep 82 dy taig Spicpdvars réyvarg dvayxaiuy dv ety imdpxew ra 4. I. 
olxeia Spyava, ef péAdXes drorehecOncerOar +d Epyov, oltre «al TeV 
otxovopiKGy. 

The first six words dowep ... réxyvais are read as in Bekker 
supported by some MSS. There is also MS. authority for the 
omission of 8; and for the omission of both 8 and &. 

Retaining Bekker’s reading, we must either 1) *translate, as in 
the text, making the apodosis to érel ovy begin with xal 9 xrqruny ; 
or 2) dé after Sowep may be regarded as marking the apodosis; or 
3) the sentence may be an anacoluthon; as frequently after érei in 
Aristotle (cp. Rhet. ii. 25, 1402 b. 26 érei yap 6 pév xarzyopay By elxdrav 
arodelovew x.t.d.). If we omit 8¢, the apodosis still begins with Somep. 

Taig epopévas réyvas: The arts which have a definite sphere, 
such as the art of the pilot, or of the carpenter, contrasted with the 
ill defined arts of politics or household management, cp. c. 13, 
§ 13 6 yap Bavavoos reyvirns adapirpémny rind Exes Bovdeiay. 

Instead of Bekker’s reading ovrw xai rév olxovopsxdy another 
reading otra kal rg olxovoysxp has been proposed on the authority 
of the old translation (Moerbek) ‘sic et yconomico.’ But ri» 
olxovoyixGy ig more idiomatic and has the support of the greater 
number of MSS. Sc. olxeia Spyava Sci tsrdpyesw. 


kal Sowep Spyavor mpd dpyavev. 4“ 2. 
Not ‘instead of’ but ‘taking precedence of’:—the slave is in 
idea prior to the tool which he uses. He is an instrument, but he 
is also a link between his master and the inferior instruments 
which he uses and sets in motion. : 
For the use of pd cp. the proverb quoted in c. 7. § 3 80tAes apd 
SovrAov, Seondrys mpd Seordérov. So the hand is spoken of as dpyavor 
mpd épydver (De Part. Anim. iv. 10, 687 a. 21). 


ef ydp nouvaro x.r.d. 4. 3. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ There are not only lifeless but 
living instruments; for the lifeless instrument cannot execute its 
purpose without the living.’ 





4. 5. 
“Thy wpagw. 


4. 5e 
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Ta péy ob» Aeydpeva Spyava wowynind Spyard dori, ro 8é KTRpa wpax- 
vixdéy’ did pev yap ris xepxidos srepdy rt yiveras mapa hy xpqoWw aurie, 
ard 8¢ ris eoOiros Kal ris wAlms 4 xphots pdvoy. 

It was said that a possession is an instrument for maintaining 
life, and there seems to be no reason why both erjpera and dpyara 
should not be regarded as different aspects of wealth (cp. infra 
c. 8. § 15, 6 8€ mAovros dpydvay wAiOds dorw oixovopsKay Kal rodcriKar, 
and Plato Politicus 287 D, who feels the difficulty of specialising the 
notion of an épyavoy: ‘there is plausibility in saying that everything 
in the world is the snsérument of doing something’). But here the 
term instrument, used in a narrower sense, is opposed to a posses- 
sion, and regarded as a mere instrument of production. A parallel 
distinction is drawn between production and action, and the slave 
is described as the instrument of action. But he is also spoken of 
as the ‘instrument preceding instruments’ (§ 2), words which rather 
indicate the minister of production. Aristotle passes from one 
point of view to another without marking the transition. 

He wants to discriminate the household slave from the artisan ; 
but in the attempt to make this distinction becomes confused. 
The conception of the slave on which he chiefly insists is that he 
is relative to a master and receives from him a rule of life: c. 13. 
§§ 12-14. He therefore differs from the artisan. 

7a Acydpeva, e.g. instruments such as the shuttle, etc. 


6 8€ Bios mpagis, ov soinais eotw* 31d nai 6 SovAos Unnpérns TeY mpds 


‘ Life is action, and therefore the slave, i.e. the household slave, is 
the minister of action, because he ministers to his master’s life.’ 


rd yap pdpioy ov pdvov GAdov eati pépsov, GANG Kai SAw@s Gov. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 6. § 8, 1d dé xrijsa nai rd réxvov, des dv 3 mnAixoy 
ral pi) xapic7, Gowep pspos avrou. 

Grws éxeivov. 

The master although relative to the slave has an existence of 
his own, but the slave’s individuality is lost in his master. 


T@ Aédyy Gewphoa cal éx Tov ywoudvew Karapabey. 


Here as elsewhere Aristotle distinguishes between reasoning and 
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facts, the analogy of nature supplying the theory, the observation 
of the differences which exist among mankind, the fact. Cp. infra 
vii. 1. § 6, and Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 1; ix. 8.§2; x. 1.§ 4, and Plato (Polit. 
278 D), who speaks of the ‘long and difficult language of facts.’ 
The verbal antithesis of Adyos and épyov, which in Thucydides is 
often merely rhetorical, enters deeply into the philosophy of 
Aristotle. There is however no real opposition between them 
any more than between the a priori and a posteriori reasoning of 
modern philosophers, which are only different modes of proving or 
of conceiving the same fact. 


ed8dg ex yeveris. 5. 2. 
‘From their very birth,’ or, with a logical turn, ‘to go no further 

than the state of birth ;’ cp. c. 13. § 6, nat rovro evOis ipryntas wepl 

ray Woxny and infra § 4, 7d 8€ (gov wpaeroy «7.2. 


Grou de rd pew dpxes, rd 8¢ dpyerat, fore re roUTwr epyov. 5. 3. 

‘As ruler and subject, they may be gaid to have a work or 
function—the one to command, the other to obey, apart from any 
other work or function.’ 


cir’ dx cuvexdy cir’ éx Senonpdvev. 5. 3. 
For the division of quantity into continuous and discrete, cp. 
Categ. 6. 1, p. 4 b. 20, and Nic. Eth. ii. 6.§ 4. The human frame 
would be an instance of the first, musical harmony or a chorus or an 
army of the second. The sdds may be said to partake of the nature 
of both in being one body and having many offices or members. 


xal rovro éx ris drdons Gucews drvmdpxes Trois euyuxors’ kai yap év G. 4. 
Tois pi) peréxovos CoRe deri ris dpyn, oloy dppovias. 

1) The connexion is as follows: ‘This principle of a superior 
is found in living beings, but not confined to them. ‘It is derived 
from the universal nature, for it pervades all things, inanimate as 
well as animate’ (so Bernays). It is remarkable that Aristotle 
recognises a common principle pervading alike organic and in- 
organic nature. 

2) Or éx is partitive ; see Bonitz, Index Arist. 225 b. 11 ff. ‘Out 
of all the kingdom of nature this is found [especially] in living 
beings’ (Stahr, Susemihl). But according to this interpretation, 


5. 5. 


5. 6. 


5. 6. 


5.7. 
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the addition of pddsora after éwumdpxes, suggested by Susemihl, appears 
to be indispensable to the meaning. 

oloy dppovias. 

Either 1)* ‘as in musical harmony there is a ruling principle 
determining the character of the harmony,’ or 2) ‘as harmony is 
a ruling principle governing the combinations of sounds.’ The 
first accords best with the common meaning of the word dpyovia 
and with the use of the genitive. 


éLwrepixrdpas. 
‘Somewhat foreign to the present subject,’ not in the sense of 
é£wrepixol Acyor. 


Td 8¢ (gov MpBTov cuvéornxey ex Wuyns Kal odparos, Sy rd pév dpxov 
éori duce rd 8° dpydpevoy. 

i.e. ‘the living creature, as soon as we begin to analyse it, is 
found to consist of soul and body.’ 

The opposition expressed by 8¢in rd 82 {gor is as follows: ‘not 
to speak of the whole of nature, but of the living creature only.’ 

For mpérov (which is to be taken with ovséornxe) meaning either 
‘to go no further,’ or ‘as the first result of analysis,’ cp. mpérov 
év (oq Oewpnoa infra § 6, and the similar use of ed6vs supra § 2. 


det Be oxomeiy ev rois Kata Piow Exovot padrAov rd Guages wal py) ev rois 
duePBappevas. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 9. § 8 and Cicero Tusc. Disput. i. 14 ‘num dubi- 
tas quin specimen naturae capi deceat ex optima quaque natura?’ 


gors 8 otv Gowep Aéyopuev. 
A resumption of the words 1rd 8¢ {gov xparox above. 


Hy pay yap Wuxy Kd. | 
Psychology, like logic, is constantly made by Aristotle and 
Plato the basis or form of politics. The individual is the image of 
the state in the complexity of his life and organisation, and the rela- 
tions of the parts of the state are expressed and even suggested by 

the divisions of the soul, and the relations of mind and body. 


Tvyxdves yap owmpias ovres. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 2 dpxow 8¢ guce: kai dpyduevov 8: ry wornplay. 
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eirep nai Tots eipnpdvors. 5. 8. 
I.e. for the animals, for the body, for the female sex, for rd 
nabnrixdy pdptoy ris Wuxns, to which he has just referred as inferiors. 


8:3 xal DArov éoriv. 5. 9. 
‘Because he is by nature capable of belonging to another, he 
does belong to another.’ 


ra yap Gra (ga ob Adyou alcOaydpera, GAAd wabjpact trnpere’’ nal 7 5. 9g. 
xpeia 8é mapadAdrre: puxpdv. 

‘The difference between the slave and the animal is that the 
slave can apprehend reason but the animal cannot; the use of 
them is much the same.’ 

Anistotle is chiefly dwelling on the resemblance between the 
slave and the animal: but in noting the difference, he has not duly 
subordinated it to the general tone of the passage. Hence an 
awkwardness in the connection. 


Bovderas péy oty 1) vots Kal rd copara diadéporra sorely rd rév 5. 10. 
€XevOépwr xa) rv Sovrov, ra pew loxupd mpds Thy dvayxaiay xpjow, ra 8 
6p6a xa dypnora mpis ras rovavras épyactas, dAAd xphotpa mpds wohsrixdy 
Biov (otros 3¢ nai ylveras dinpnpévos els re riv wodepexhy xpelay Kal rip 
eipnvuxny), cupBalves 8¢ sodAdxis xai rovvayrioy, rovs pev rd COpaT exe» 
ChevOdpwv rovs d¢ ras Wuyds. 

‘Nature would in fact like, if she could, to make a difference 
between the bodies of freemen and slaves .. . but her intention is 
not always fulfilled; for some men have the bodies and some the 
souls of freemen :’ that is to say, they are deficient in the other 
half. The bodies of freemen and the souls of freemen are found 
indifferently among freemen and slaves: or, referring rots pév to 
the freemen and rovs d¢ to the slaves: ‘the one (the freemen) may 
have the bodies only of freemen, i.e. the souls of slaves, the others 
(the slaves) may have the souls of freemen.’ 

éAevSépev must be taken both with odpara and Wuxds. 

BovAeras expresses, first of all, ‘intention’ or ‘design ;’ secondly, 
‘tendency.’ The personal language easily passes into the imper- 
sonal. Cp. for the use of BovAopa: Nic. Eth. v. 8. § 14, BotAera 
pévew paddoy, Sc. rd yducopa, and infra c. 12.§ 2. For the general 

VOL. II. Cc 
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thought, cp. Theognis (line 535 Bergk), ofwore Sovdely eehad) ieia 
wécpuxey | GAN’ alel oxodsj, xadyéva Aogkde Zyes. 
é 

GX’ oxy spolws pgdioy Wey rd re ris Wuyxns Kaddos kal rd rov 
odparos. 

The connection is,—‘ There is as great difference between souls 
as between bodies or even greater, but not in the same degree 
perceptible.’ For the ‘sight of the invisible’ cp. Plat. Phaedr. 
250 D, ‘For sight is the keenest of our bodily senses, though not 
by that is wisdom seen,’ and the words preceding. 


Sri pév rolvuy elo hice Twes of pév eAevOepos, ot Bé Bovdor, avepor” 

ol pév and of 8¢ are not subdivisions of rués, which is itself parti- 
tive, but there appears to be a pleonastic confusion of two con- 
structions ; 1) rwés pév dAevOepor reves Bé BovAos: and 2) of per cAevbe- 
po. of 8¢ BovAa. In-other words the construction beginning with 
vives has varied into of pér—ol 8¢, 


Sowep piropa ypdporra: mapavsuwy. 

‘But a convention by which captives taken in war are made 
slaves, is a violation of nature, and may be accused of illegality 
like the author of an unconstitutional measure.’ The more 
common view is expressed in Xen. Cyr. vii. 5. § 73, vdpos yap er 
wacw avOpomas diddss cory, Sray rohepouvrav mods GAG, rev Eddvrav elvat 
nal rd oopara rev ey Ti wéAet al rd yphpara, 


alruy ¢ raurns THs dutoSyrncens, nai § wort Teds héyous éwadhdr- 
Tew, Ors rpdérov tuk dper} rvyydsovea xoprylas cal Bid{ecba: divara 
pddora, wal dorw dei rd xparouy dy tmepoyy dyabov tuvds, Gove doxeiy ph 
dvev dpernc elvas ri Biav, Gd\Ad wep rod Sixalov pdvow elvar ray durofn- 
rnow. sd yap Toto rois per ebrora Bonet rd Bixawov eleva, ros 8 ard 
rovro Sixaov, rd viv xpsirrova dpyew, enel Bracrdvrey ye yupls rodrey 
Tay héyur ofr’ loxupdy ody Zxovew obre miBandy Erepor Adyar, ds ob Bei 
7d BéArwy xar’ dperiy dpyeyw nai Seond(ecw. 

8 sroset rows Adyous, «.7.A. Not ‘makes the reasons ambiguous’ 
(Liddell and Scott), but ‘makes the arguments pass from one 
side to the other,’ or, ‘makes them overlap’ or ‘ invade each other’s 
territory,’ as in the Homeric phrase, dyosdov roddpeto | meipap érad- 
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Adfavres (Il. xiii. 358, 9), and in iv. 10. § 2,—rvpavvidos 8 eidn duo 
pev Setropey ey ols wept Haoidelas erecxomoipev, Od 7d rhe divauy 
éradAdrrew sas abrép xal mpds ryv Bacdday. vi. 1. § 3,-—raira 
yap ovrdva(dueva roel rds wadireias éradddrreay, Sore dpicroxparias re 
Odsyapxixas elvan xa) godsreiae Sqyoxparixwrépas. See also infra c. 9. 
§ rg. Virtue and power are opposed: but from one point of 
view the arguments cross over or pass into one another, because 
there is an element of virtue in power and of power in virtue. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. i. 362 ff. — 

Aud yap rovro,xrA. The translation given in the text nearly agrees 
with that of Bernays: the phrase rovrey ray Ad yaw in § 4 refers, not 
to the rods Adyous of § 3, but to the two positions which imme- 
diately precede ; the first, that justice is benevolence; the second, 
that justice is the rule of a superior. These two positions, according 
to Aristotle, have a common ground, which explains why such a 
difference of opinion can exist (§ 3). This common ground is the 
connexion between dpery and fia; the point ia dispute being 
whether the principle of justice is benevolence or power (§§ 3, 4). 
If these two propositions are simply kept apart and not allowed to 
combine, there will follow the silly and unmeaning result that the 
superior ia virtue is not entitled to rule: ‘ but there is no force or 
plausibility in this’ [and therefore they cannot be kept apart, but 
must be combined]. Aristotle is arguing from his own strong con- 
viction, which is repeated again and again in the Politics, that the 
superior ia virtue has a right to rule. He continues: ‘There are 
others who maintain that what is legal is just; but they contradict 
themselves, for what is allowed by law may be in a higher sense 
illegal. Captives taken in war are by law usually enslaved, yet the 
war may be unjust, and the persons may be ‘nature’s freemen,’ 
and unworthy to be made slaves. But all these views are untenable ; 

and so Aristotle shews negatively that his own view (expressed in 
_ ¢. 6. §§ 1 and 3) is right, namely, that there is a slavery which is 
natural and just, because based on the superior virtue of the 
master, and therefore combining power and right; and that there 
is a slavery which is unnatural and unjust, because based on mere 
violence; also that the argument from the right of the conqueror 
is invalid. 

C2 
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The chief difficulties in this complicated passage are the 
following :— 

(1) The opposition of justice to virtue, which is, perhaps, only 
to virtue in the lower sense of the word. , 

(2) What is the meaning of 34 yap rotro (§ 4)? See Eng. text. 

(3) Is eSvoca a) a principle excluding slavery (Bernays), or 5) 
justifying slavery, as existing for the protection of the inferior 
races (cp. 5.§ 11, ols cal ouppépes rd Sovdever, 6.§ 10 and iii. 6. § 6)? 
The thesis that ‘justice is benevolence ’ ‘is held by Aristotle to be 
not inconsistent with slavery, that is, with the just rule of a superior. 

(4) Do the words diacrdvrav ywpis=a)* ‘being kept apart and 
not combined, placed in bare opposition,’ or 5) ‘ being set aside?’ 
Both uses of ddoracOa are justified by examples ; in support of the 
former we may quote Ar. de Caelo, ii. 13, 295 a. 30, dre ra orotyxeia 
(sc. of Empedocles) dsecornee: xwpts id rod veixous, and supra c. 5. 
§ 2, 8; and this meaning agrees better with the context. 

(5) Do the words drepos Ady refer a) to one of the two 
preceding propositions, or 5) to a further alternative? It is 
doubtful whether they are Greek, if taken in the sense of ‘the 
latter, or ‘one of these two propositions.’ It is better to trans- 
late ‘the other view,’ which is explained by what follows, as ob 
dei x.r.A., being the view which denies the natural right of the 
superior in virtue to rule, and which here as elsewhere, iii. 13. 25, 
is regarded by Aristotle as absurd. (See discussion of this passage 
in the Transactions of the Cambridge Philological Society, Vol. II.) 

No philosopher is known to have asserted that d&i:xasootvy is 
etvoa. Aristotle in Nic. Eth. viii. 1. § 4, 9. &§ 1-3 notes some 
resemblances between Sixaoctm and gidia: and we may cite as 
parallel the Christian maxim, ‘ Love is the fulfilling of the law.’ 


6.5. Srwe d dvrexduevoi tives, ds olovrat, dixalov rivds" 

‘There are some again who identify law and justice.’ “Odes 
may be taken either 1) with ri@éaou, ‘they maintain in general 
terms,’ i.e. holding to some general notion of justice; or 2)* with 
ayrexdpevor, ‘holding absolutely to a kind of justice.’ 


6.5. dyad od dacw 
‘But in the same breath they say the opposite,’ i.e. they are 
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compelled by facts, if they think for 2 moment, to contradict 
themselves. The language is slightly inaccurate; for it is not 
they who contradict themselves, but the facts which refute them. 


ryy te yap dpyyw érddxera: pi) Sixalay elvas THY woAdpor, cal rdv B. 5. 
dvdfioy Sovrevew ot8apes dy hain ris dovAoy elvat. 

Either one or two distinct grounds are alleged: 1)* the cause 
of war may be unjust, and then the slave ought not to be a 
slave; or 2) the cause of war may be unjust, and also the slave, 
being a Greek, ought not to be a slave. 


3idsrep avrovs ov BovAovrat Aéyew BovAous, GAAG rovs BapBdpovs. 6. 6. 
Cp. Xen. Hell. i. 6. § 14, xedevdvray ray Evppdyov drodda6at xai 
rovs MnOvysalovs ote ey [5 KadXsxparidas| éavrod ye dpyovros ovdéva 
“EAnver als rd édxeivov dvvardy aydparotiaOjva, and Plat. Rep. v. 469 
B, C, where Plato indignantly prohibits Hellenes from becoming 
the owners of other Hellenes taken in war. 


donep 7 Geodéxrou “EXdvn droi. 6. 7. 

Theodectes was a younger contemporary, and, according to 
Suidas, scholar of Aristotle. During the earlier portion of his 
life he had studied rhetoric under Isocrates, and is said by 
Dionysius to have been one of the most famous of rhetoricians. 
His. works are often quoted by Aristotle, e.g. Rhet. ii. 23, 1399 
a. 7, wmapdderypa éx tov Lwxpdrovs rov Geodexrov, Els soioy lepdy noéBn- 
ev; rivas Gear ob reripnxer, Sy 4 adds vopife; Nic. Eth. vii. 7. § 6, 
ob ytp ef ris loxupay xal trepBaddrAcucdy yoovay rrraras } Aux», 
6avpaordy, dAda xal avyyrwponxdy, ei avrirelvor, Sowep 5 Oeodexrov 
Didoxryms twd rou Eyews wenAryypévos, and in several other passages. 
See Bonitz. 


dray 8¢ rovro Aéywouw, ovbev GAN’ fh dperf# Kai xaxig dsopifover ro 6. 8. 
SotAor xal ehevepor, 

‘When they speak of Hellenes as everywhere free and noble, 
they lay down the principle that slave and free are distinguished 
by the criterion of bad and good.’ 


9 8¢ duos Bovderas péy Touro woueiy WoANdars ov pévros Buvarat, 6. 8. 
Not ‘nature sometimes intends this and sometimes not,’ for 


6. 9. 


6. g. 


6. 9. 


6. ro. 
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she always intends it; nor ‘nature always intends this, but often 
cannot accomplish it,’ which does violence to the order of the 
words woAAdats of pévro: but ‘this nature often intends, when 
unable to accomplish it,’ rodAdms adhering to both clauses. 


rs pév ovy Exes ria Adyor f GuhicBnryors. 
4 dpqdioByrnacs, sc. the objection to slavery with which chapter 6 
commenced, ére 82 eal of rdvayria doxorres. 


nal ovx ciolv of pév hues Bovdos of 3 AcbOepos. 

‘And that men are not by nature, the one class [all] slaves 
and the other [all] freemen, is evident,’ repeating én. Aristotle 
had maintained at the end of chapter 5, drt pév rolvy cioi gion 
rivés ol pew edevGepot, of d¢ BovAcr, havepdy: here he affirms the 
opposite of his former statement; but he does not explain in what 
way the two statements are to be reconciled with one another. 
‘Nature has divided mankind into slaves and freemen, but she has 
not consistently carried out the division ; and there are slaves and 
freemen who were not the creation of nature.’ 

The words eio) «at are inserted before ctx eloly by Bekker, (ed. 
2); ‘if there are some who are by nature slaves and some who are 
by nature freemen, there are some who are not.’ The change has 
no authority, and is not required by the sense. 


& not didpioras rd rowirov, dy ouphépea rp pév rd dovrevew rp d¢ rd 
Seamd(e. 

‘Such a distinction has been made in some cases, and in these 
it is expedient that one should serve another rule’; 4» is substituted 
for ofs, that it may be in regimen with r@ pév. 


Sore xal Seond(ery, 
‘And consequently the master over his slaves,’ i.e. if they and 
he are fitted, the one to serve, the other to command, 


3d xal cupépoy dori re cai hirla SovrAp nal Seowdrgy mpds GAAnAovs. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 11. § 7, § pév ody BotAos otk dori Gidia wpis 
aurdy, 7} 8é dxOpanos. The qualification contained in the last three 
words shows the contradiction of Aristotle’s position. 
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havepoy de ani cx rovrer. 7.1%. 
Aristotle returns to the thesis with which he commenced; 
‘From these considerations, too, ite. from the natural and per- 
manent difference of freemen and slaves, our old doctrine (i. 1. 
$ 2) that the rule of a master differs from that of a king or 
statesman, the art of governing a family from the art of governing 
freemen,’ is clearly proven. 


ort yap frepa érépow «rd. 7. 3. 
‘ Slaves have various duties, higher and lower, and therefore the 
science which treats of them will have many branches; and there 
is a corresponding science of using slaves, which is the science of 
the master; yet neither is implied in the terms master or slave; 
who are so called not because they have science, but because they 
are of a certain character.’ Yet the two propositions are not 
inconsistent: Plato would have said that the master must have 
science, and not have denied that he must be of a certain character. 


SotAos mpd dovdou, Seowdrns mpd deowdrov. 7.3. 

Aristotle clearly uses the word spé in the sense of precedence as 
supra c. 4. § 2, 3pyavoy mpd épydvev. Such a hierarchy among 
servants as well as masters is not unknown in modern society. 


But compare iv. 6. § 6, where he says that the rich having to 7. 5. 
take care of their property have no leisure for politics. 


4 8¢ xrqri) érépa dudorépay revray, olov 4 Sinaia, wodepixy Tig odea f 7. 5. 
Onpevrixn. 

The passage is obscurely expressed. The writer means to say 
that the art of acquiring slaves is not to be identified either with 
the art of the slave or of the master: it is a kind of war (vii. 
14. § 21) or hunting. The words olo» 7 dicala imply that Aristotle 
is not disposed to justify every mode of acquiring slaves from 
inferior races: (compare below c. 8.§ 12, 9 yap Onpevriay) pépos abris 
[Sc. ris xryrucjs}, 9 Set ypjoOas mpds re rd Onpia nal rev avOpdray cos 
mecbuccres &pyerOas pi) Oédovow, ds pices Sixatoy rovroy Syra rév mdhepor). 
The awkward manner of their introduction leads to the suspicion 
that they are a gloss, suggested by the passage just cited. The 
sense of oloy is explanatory and so corrective; not, as Bernays, 


8. 3. 
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‘for example, the art of justly acquiring slaves approximates to the 
art of war or hunting ;’ for this would apply equally to every mode 
of acquiring slaves, and the meaning given to rs is feeble ; but ‘I 
mean to say, or ‘I am speaking of the just mode of acquiring 
slaves which is a kind of war or of hunting.’ (See Bonitz, /adex 
Arist., 3.v. oloy.) 


dros Se wep) wdons xrjcews nal xpnpanioruns Gewpnowper card Toy 
Sdnynpevov rpdrov, éreiep nal & Bodog ris ericews pépos rth. 

‘We have been speaking (jv) of the possession of slaves which 
is a part of property, and according to our usual method of 
resolving the whole into its parts, we will now proceed to consider 
generally the other parts of property.’ For i¢ynpévor cp. note on 


c. 1. § 3. 


mérepov ) Xpnpariorian 7 auri T7 oixovopueg coriv x.T.d. 

Aristotle proceeds to show that the art of money-making is not 
the same with the management of the family; it is only subordinate 
to it. But subordinate in what way? Bearing in mind his own 
distinction of instrumental and material, he argues that it provides 
material to the household, but is not the same with household 
management. 


Sore wpa&rov x.r.d.=‘the question arises’ or ‘we are led to ask 
first of all, whether tillage is a part of the management of a 
household; or rather whether we must not include all the various 
ways of providing food,’ which are then described at length. 

The digression which follows is intended to contrast xpyparcorun) 
in all its branches with olxovoysen, and to prepare for the distinction 
between the natural and unnatural modes of acquisition. 

The sentence is irregular, the clause Sore apérov «.r.d. following 
as if gore rov xpnpariorixod Oewpyoas without ef had preceded. The 
words gor: rov xpnpariorimol «.r.A. are to be repeated with mdérepor 
pepos Te. 


GANG py €tdn ye roAAd Tpopis. 

‘ The question has been asked, Is the whole provision of food a 
part of money-making ?—But then we should remember that there 
are several kinds of food.’ 
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srpis rds pacrévas cal Thy aipeow iv TodTew. 68. 5. 
ras pacrévas x... ‘For their convenience and the obtaining’ ; 
the words may also be regarded as a hendiadys, ‘for the oppor- 
tunity of obtaining.’ 
rovrev, SC. xapmrov, (gor, understood from (poddya, xaproddya. 


According to the common notion the life of the hunter precedes 8. 6. 
that of the shepherd; Aristotle places the shepherd first, apparently 
because the least exertion is required of him. The remark arises 
out of the previous sentence, in which he divided the lives of men 
according to the facility with which they obtained food. Cp. Mill, 
Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks. 


Oddarray Toxadrhy. 8. 7. 
Sc. ouphépovoay pds delay. Cp. note onc. 1. § 2. 
avrédvror, 8. 8. 


Either 1)* ‘immediately obtained from the products of nature’ 
=€£ airijs ris hicews, OF 2)=abroupydy, ‘ by their own labour.’ 


roy evSedorarov ior. 8. 8. 
Bernays reads évdedarepoy without MS. authority, but there is 
no need to make any change. The meaning is that they supple- 
ment the extreme poverty (é8eécraroy) of one kind of life by 
another: the two together give them a comfortable subsistence. 


oxewAnxoroxel, 8. 10. 
Cp. De Gen. Anim. ii. 1, 732 b. 10, raév 8 dvalywy ra Evropa oxwAnKo- 
rox, The term ‘vermiparous’ is not strictly correct: for all 
animals are either viviparous or oviparous. But Aristotle appears 
not to have been aware that the larva of the insect comes from an 
egg. 


THY TOU KaAoupevou ydAaxros otow. 8. 10. 
A pleonasm common in Aristotle; cp. 9 ris drpi8es, rov owépparos, 
ri» xatayunviov, duos, Hist. Animal. passim. (See Bonitz, Index 
Arist, p. 838 a. 8 ff.) 


Sore Spoiws dpdov Gre xa yevopdvors olnréoy td re hurd raw (gpeov Evexey 8. 11. 
elvas xa) rdAa (Ga rey dvOpdrrer xdpiy, ra py Tpepa eat bed vhy xpHow xal 
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da ry rpopny, rav 8 aypios, el sh) mavra, d\da Td ye xAciova Ths Tpohys 
nal dAAns Bonbeias ivexey, a nal dxOije nai Dra Spyava yisgra ef abrav. 

Aristotle is tracing the design of nature in the creation of 
animals and plants, first at their birth, secondly at their maturity. 
She has provided food taken from the parents in various forms for 
the young of animals at or about the time of their birth, and, after 
they are born, she has provided one to sustain the other, plants for 
the sake of animals, animals for the sake of man. The principle 
that the lower exist for the sake of the higher is deeply rooted in 
the philosophy of Aristotle. The belief that the animals are 
intended for his use is natural to man because he actually uses a 
smail part of them. Yet Plato would remind us (Politicus 263 D) 
that ‘a crane or some other intelligent animal’ would have a 
different account to give of the matter. 

Compare Butler, Analogy, Pt. I., ch. vii.: ‘It is highly probable, 
that the natural world is formed and carried on merely in sub- 
serviency to the moral, as the vegetable world is for the animal, 
and organized bodies for minds.’ Yet how far the idea of design 
is applicable to nature, how far we can argue from a fact to an 
intention, and how far such a conception, whether in ancient or 
modern times, has enlightened or has blinded the minds of philo- 
sophical enquirers,—are questions not easily determined. 

The opposition is between the young of animals before and 
after birth, answering imperfectly to cara ryy aporny yereow, and 
evOvs xai reXcwOeior: the first is illustrated in § 10, the second in 
§ 11. There is no necessity for omitting (with Gédttling and 
Bernays) yevopévois, which is found with a slight variation, -yerw- 
pévoss, in all MSS. and confirmed by Moerbeke who has ‘ genitis.’ 
For the use of yevouévos=‘after they are born’ cp. Nic. Eth. 
Vili. 12. § §, rou yap elvat cal rpadjpat atris (SC. of yoveis) xal yeropévoss 
Tou wadevOnvat. 


8.12. 4 yap Gnpevrixi pépos atrijs (Sc. rijs moNepuxis). 
Cp. Plat. Soph. 222 C, where hunting is the genus of which 
war is a species: and Laveleye (Primitive Property, c. 7, p. 100, 
English trans.), who speaks of the warlike character of hunting 
tribes, citing this passage. 
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do pév ob» eldos xrariche xara Geow ris oleovopuens pépos éotiy, 8. 13. 
In this sentence two clauses are compressed into ofe :—‘ one 
kind of acquisition is according to nature, and this is a part of 
household management.’ 
xara dicw is equivalent to 4 xara gues dori, and is best taken, 
not with olxovopsejs (Bernays) but with eryrixjs, as is shown by the 
use of the words infra § 15: dri pév rolvuv dere rie eryrixh card Giow 
Trois olxovdposs nal rose woderixoig, ead 8? fy alriay, &ndov. 


‘8 def Fro imdpyew 4H wopifew abrhy dxws iwdpyp, Sv dort Oneravpiopds G. 13. 
xpnparay mpos (wry avayxaiey cal ypncipey els xoweviay adres f olxias. 

& dei is a confused expression referring grammatically to el8os 
Krnrucns OF tis olxovouuchs pépos, but in sense to the property with 
which this art of acquisition is concerned. It it needless to read 
with Bernays «caf 8 di, for the inexact antecedent is common in 
Aristotle. 

avry refers to xryruc} or possibly to Gears : the nominative to brdpyy 
is either the same as to ixdpyew, i.e. 8=«rqzara understood from 
«Bos xrjprujs, OF Onoavpirpss xpnudrov & dott mpds (wy dvayxaia, the 
genitive &» being substituted by attraction for the nominative 
=daus indpyn xpfpara bv dori bncavpopds. It must be admitted 
that the words &» éori would be better away: they read awkwardly, 
and, if this were a sufficient reason for rejecting them, might be 
deemed spurious. 


wXovrou 8 ovbéy réppa reacpdvoy dySpdes xetras, 8. 14. 
Solon, Fr. xii. 71 Bergk. The line is also found in Theognis 
227 with a slight variation, d»O@perows for avdpae: xetras, 


xeiras yap Sowep xat rais dAdats réxvats. 8. 15. 

A slight inaccuracy; either 1) mAovrp understood=r9 réxvp rov 
rhovrou: or 2) rais dAXass réyvms may be taken to mean the subjects 
of the other arts: or vaguely=‘in the other arts’: or 3) rj xara qv- 
ow xryriuxng may be supplied from the beginning of the sentence. 


obddry yap Spyavoy dreipow obdepmas dort réywys obre xhhOer obre peyéber, 8. 15. 
6 8¢ wdovros épydver whHOds dor olxovopuxéy ral todirinay, 

Life, according to Aristotle, is subject, like the arts, to a limit, 
and requires only a certain number of implements. 


8. 15. 


9. 5. 
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Cp. the passage in the Republic (i. 349, 350) in which it is 
shewn from the analogy of the arts that the just and the wise do 
not aim at excess. Here as elsewhere ‘the good is of the nature 
of the finite,’ whereas evil is undefined. Cp. also Nic. Eth. ii. 6. 
§ 14, rd yap xaxdy rou adreipov, ds of Tvbaydpewr elxafoy, rd 8¢ dyabdy roi 
menepacpévov: and Mill, Polit. Econ., Preliminary Remarks, ‘the 
definition of wealth as signifying instruments is philosophically cor- 
rect but departs too widely from the custom of language.’ 


8c’ fy alriay. 

Sc. because provision has to be made for the uses of life. 

8’ Aw ovder Boxei aépas. 

‘Owing to which,’ or ‘to the nature of which,’ ‘there appears to 
be no limit,’ etc. 


core F 9 pev hice 4 8 ov hice. 
So Plato divides xryrix) into Onpevrua) and ddXaxrun, Soph. 223 ff. 


éxdorov xrnparos Surrh 7 Xphous. 

Cp. Adam Smith’s ‘ Value in use’ and ‘ Value in exchange’; 
Wealth of Nations, Book i. c. 4, though the order of the two ideas 
is inverted. For to Aristotle the value in use or teleological value 
is the truer and better, to Adam Smith as a political economist 
the value in exchange is prior in importance. 


Scoy yap Ixavoy abrois. 
Sc. rois dvOpémors. 


of ney yap raéy alr&éy dxowdvovr mdvrov, of 82 Kexupropévor wodAwy 
nddw nat érépww Sy card ras Senoess dvayxaioy moioOa ras peradéoras. 

Bernays inserts érepos before érépov, which he would translate 
‘ different persons want different things;’ and he assumes the idea 
of want to be implied in xeyopiopdvos. But it is difficult to under- 
stand this explanation. A fair meaning may be elicited from the 
text, as it stands :—1)* ‘In families they shared in all things alike ; 
when they were dispersed they had many things as before, but not 
all the sam¢’:. or 2) «al érépw» may be taken more simply: ‘they 
shared in many things as before, and had many other things as 
well’; i.e. the enlargement of society gave rise to new wants. The 
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word dxowdvouy= kos efyor is not equally applicable to both clauses ; 
in the second clause some other word like efyo» or éxravro is 
wanted. 

For xeyopsopévos compare ii. 2. § 3, Aroiorer 8¢ rep rocourp xal rods 
Z6vous Srav ps} xara napas Soe xexopirpévos rd wAnOos, ddd’ olov’Apedies. 

of pév, SC. ol dy 1 mpdbry xowerlg, ‘mankind in the first stage of 
society’; of 8¢, sc. wAelovos rijs xowerlas ofons further explained by 
xexoperpévos, ‘mankind after their dispersion.’ 

é» in the words which follow is to be connected with ras 
peraddcres. 


nat ray BapBapixéy Over. 9. 5. 
xal which is found in all the MSS., though omitted in William de 
Moerbeke, merely emphasizes the whole clause ‘ As moreover some 
barbarian nations still do.’ There is no need to introduce viv after 
xa without MS, authority, as Bernays has done. 


els dvarAnpwow ris card Gvow avrapxelas. 9. 6. 

Lit. ‘ to fill up what was wanting of the self-sufficingness intended 
by nature ;’ or ‘to fill up what nature demanded in order to make 
man self-sufficing, = «ls dvamAnpeow ris curd piow dvdeias Sore 
airdpxn elya. 


xara Xéyov. ‘Ina natural way’; ‘as might be expected.’ 9. 7. 


Eenxwrépas ywoperns ris BonGeias. 9.7. 
‘ When the supply began to come more from foreign countries, etc. 


€€ dudyxns 9 Tov vopicparos éroploby xpress. 9. 7. 
‘Of necessity there arose a currency.’ 
Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 371 B, vpsopa cipBorov ris dAdayjs Evexa. Nic. 


Eth. v. 5. § 11, ofow & SrddAaypa ris xpelas rd vdpicpa ytyove xard 
ovvOnany, 


. 8 rev Xpnoipey adrd by elye Thy xpelay eiperayeipioroy. 9. 8. 
‘Money belongs to the class of things which are in themselves 
useful and convenient for the purposes of life,’ although there may 
be circumstances under which it is a mere sham (Ajpos); see § 11. 


sopiabévros oby ffdn vopicparos éx ris dvayxalas d\Aayys Odrepov ef8os 9, 9. 
Tis xpnpariorenys éydvero, rd Kampundy, rd yey mp&rov dros tows yrvd- 


9.12. 


9. 13. 
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po, dra 80 éysreplas fon rexuixérepov, a6bev xai wis peraPadddcuevoy 
SAciorav munoet xépdos. 

Odrepoy los, i.e. ‘other’ than what Aristotle before called & eos 
xrnrixys (c. 8. § 13) which he had not yet distingniehed from zany}. 
He admits that the simpler forms of exchange are necessary ; but 
he also supposes that there are two uses to which the art of money- 
making may be applied, the one, the storing up of the necessaries 
of life, which he approves, the other, retail trade which he condemns. 
A prejudice against money, which is further developed in the cen- 
demnation of usury (c. 10. § 4, 5) underlies the whole tone of 
thought. We may note that carpA:«, though here applied to trade 
in general, carries with it the disparaging association of shopkeeping. 

wé0ev naires peraBadddpevoy is dependent on 8 éeurecpias. 


For the story of Midas see Ovid, Met. xi. 90-145. It is obvious 
that Midas would have suffered equally if his touch had produced 
food or clothing or any other article of commerce. In his account 
of money Aristotle seems to be perplexed between its usefulness 
and its uselessness, and between the good and bad consequences 
which flow from it. 


rd yap répiopa ororxetoy xal mépas ris dAAayis. 

Money is the element, i.e. the instrument of exchange. It is also 
the limit or end of it. Exchange is not possible without money 
and seeks for nothing beyond it. 


nal drespos 87 obros 6 mottos. 

There is no limit to the art of making money any more than.to 
medicine or other arts; for we want to have as much health and 
wealth as we can. But there zs a limit if we regard wealth as only 
a means to an end, i.e. to the maintenance of a household. The 
passage is not very clearly expressed, owing partly to the double 
meaning of the word sépas, (1) ‘ limit’ or ‘ measure,’ as opposed to 
the infinite or indefinite drepoy, and (2) ‘end’ as opposed to 
‘means.’ Aristotle probably intends to say that the art of money 
making is unlimited, having no other end but wealth, which is also 
unlimited ; whereas in the art of household management, the limit 
or end is fixed by natural needs. 
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There is another confusion in this chapter. Aristotle tries to 
make a difference in kind between the legitimate and illegitimate 
use of exchange, but the difference is really one of degree. Trade 
3s not rendered illegitimate by the use of coin, which is natural 
and necessary. The souroe of the confusion is that he never 


regards exchange on the great scale as the saving of labour, 
but only as the means of creating superfluous wealth. 


domep yap 7 larpx) rov Syaivew els Srapdvy fort nal dxdorn rav 9. 13. 
Texviay TOU rédous els Eerespov (Ere padsora yap éxeivo BoiAovra: roviv), roy 
Bé wpds rd réAvs otx els dreipoy {répas yap Td Tédos wdvais), obrw ral 
ravrns THs xpnpariotuns ovx fore rou réAous mépas, Tédoe Be 5 rotavros 
sovros xal ypnpdrey xrjots. 

‘The art af money-making, like the other arts, is limited in the 
means, but unlimited in the end; as the physician seeks health 
without limit, so the money-maker seeks wealth without limit.’ 
Yet the analogy is defective; for there is no accumulation of 
health in the same sense in which there may be an accumulation 
of wealth. The physician stands really on the same footing with 
the manager of the household ; for both equally seek to fulfil to the 
utmost their respective functions, the one to order the household, 
the other to improve the health of the patient, and there is a limit 
to ‘both. The opposition of means and ends is also questionable ; 
for the end may be regarded as the sum of the means, and would 
not an unlimited end, if such a conception is allowable, imply un- 
limited means, or the unlimited use of limited ? 


rns & olxavopucys ov xpnuarworinns tors wépas’ ob ydp TowTo Tihs olxovo- 9.14. 
puxns épyov. 

Lit. ‘the art of household management which is not concerned 
with money-making has a limit ; for this (sc. 4 rovovros mAovres, the 
unlimited making of money described above) is not its business.’ 


dvadAdrres yop 4 xpijows TeG alto’ ofea dnardpa ris xpnpanoninis. 9. 15. 
‘For the two uses of money-making being concerned with the 
same thing, ‘namely coin or wealth, they run into each other.’ 
% xphows governs both v7s xpnyariwrejs and rev airov, The 
emendation of Bernays éxarépg r7 xpnpariorsay is unnecessary. 


9. 15. 


9. 16. 


9.17. 


10. 1. 
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ris yap airis dori xphoews xrijous, add’ ob xard rairév, d\Ad ris per 
drepov tédos, rijs 8’ 4) abEnors. 

xpyoews xpos. ‘For acquisition belongs to the same use of 
xpnparsorixy, i.e. in all acquisition chrematistic is used in the same 
way, though the ends differ, for the end in the one case is external, 
i.e. the supply of the household, in the other case, mere accumulation. 


Soros 82 Kal rov ed (nv émiBddAXAovra, rd mpds ras drodavoes Tras Twpa- 
ruxds (yrovow, Sor’ dre) xal Todt’ dy 17 xrnoe: halveras tmdpyxew x.1.d. 

Even good men desire pleasures, and therefore wealth, just 
because these (rotr’) depend on wealth. Cp. rotro, § 15, referring 
to xpnpariorexy. 


dvSplas yap ob xphyara srocety eorivy d\Ad Gdpoos. 

I.e. whereas the virtue of courage, the art of medicine or 
of military command have severally ends of their own, they are 
perverted to the unnatural end of money-making. 


dpAoy Be nal rd Aropodpevoy ¢£ dpyis, wérepor Tov olxowopuKxod nai srok- 
sixov darly h xpnuartoriuc) # of, GANG Sei toto pew brrdpyew x.T.A. 

vd dropotvpevow see supra c. 8. §§ 1, 2. 

rovro, SC. ra xpyyara, understood from xpyparirix) as infra § 3 
rovro imdpyey refers to rd xypyara. dAda Sei is the other alternative 


- of the dyopia, implying the answer to the question: ‘ whether the 


10. 1. 


art of money-making is the business of the manager of the house- 
hold and of the statesman or whether [this is not the case, but] the 
possession of wealth must be presupposed? [We reply, the latter.] 
For as the art of the statesman receives men from nature, even so 
must nature, that is to say land or sea or some other element, pro- 
vide them with food.’ 


Somep yip nal dvOpamous ob moi 4 wohkirun, ddAd AaBovca mapa ris 
dicews xpirat avrois, ore xal rpopiy ri» piow dei wapadoiva yyy Ff 
@dXarray f Do ts. 

The last words yq» 9 Od\arravy f DAo rm are either 1)* in appo- 
sition with rjy géow, or 2) accusatives after rapadot»au, In the first 
case yjv and @ddarray are an explanation of rj» giow. In the 
second case rpopj is a remote accusative, ‘nature gives land and 
sea for the supply of food.’ The latter way of taking the words is 
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forced. Nature is here said to provide food, but no real distinction 
can be drawn between the provision of food by nature and the 
acquisition or appropriation of it by the labour of man, cp. § 3. 


ex 8¢ TobTwy, as dei, Taira dcabeiva: rpoojxe roy olxovdpoy. 10. 1. 
éx rourwy, ‘ thereupon,’ i.e. éx rou AaBety mapa hicews; ravra dabeiva, 
‘to order them,’ i. e. the things which nature gives [for the use of the 
household]; or é« rovrey==‘ from what is given by nature.’ ravra 
divabeivas, ‘to set in order,’ i.e. to select and arrange the things 
necessary for the household. 


cal yap dropnceer dy Ths. 10. 2. 
‘Were this otherwise ’ (as in the translation) i.e. ‘ if the duty of the 
manager of a household consisted in producing and not in using, 
then he would be equally concerned with money-making and with 
medicine. And so he is to a certain extent concerned with both, 
but unlike the physician or the maker of money only to a certain 
extent, whereas they pursue their vocations without limit.’ 


Kal wepi tyclas. _ 10. 3. 
About health as well as about wealth. 
pardtora Od, xabdrep cipnras mpérepor, dei hices toiTo tmdpyeyw. 10. 3. 


rovro refers to some general idea, such as ‘the means of life,’ to 
be gathered from ra xpyyara in the preceding sentence. 


srayti yap, é£ od yiveras, rpopy Td Aevtépevdy dori. 10. 3. 
7d Aec@épevov=Td Acirdpevov dv exeivp €£ ob yiverat, the residuum 

or that from which the offspring parts, i.e. milk, white of egg, etc. : 

cp. De Hist. Anim. i. 5, 489 b. 8, gov . . &€ ob yiyverat rd yuvdpevov (gov 

éx popiov tiv apxnv, rd 8 ado rpody) re ywoudvp doriv: and supra 

c. 8. § 10. 


8d xara Gicw éorly 7 ypnpanorin) saow dad ray xapray ral toy 10. 4. 
(gor. 

Fruits and animals are the gifts of nature and intended for the 
subsistence of man (cp. c. 8): hence (8), with some equivocation, 
the trade in them is said to be natural. 

6 8¢ réxos yivera: vdpiopa vopioparos. 10. 5. 

Cp. Arist. Nub. 1286, rotro 8 gf 6 réxos ri Onpiov; Thesm. 845, 


dfia you ef réxov rexovoca ro.ovroy ré«oy. 
VOL. II. D 


11. x. 
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Cp. also Shakspere’s Merchant of Venice, Act i, Scene 3,—‘A 
breed of barren metal.’ 

It has been customary, since Bentham wrote, to denounce Usury 
Laws on the ground 1) that they are ineffectual, or worse, 
2) that they are unjust both to lender and borrower, because 
they interfere with the natural rate of interest. But in primitive 
states of society, as in India at the present day, they may have 
been more needed and more easy to enforce. In a simple agri- 
cultural population where the want of capital is greatly felt, and 
land is the only security, the usurer becomes a tyrant: hence the 
detestation of usury. The other and better side of usury, that is to 
say, the advantage of transferring money at the market rate from 
those who cannot use it to those who can, was not understood by 
Aristotle any more than the advantage of exchanging commodities. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 555 E; Laws v. 742. 


rad rowavra ri pév Oewpiay dedBepoy Ze, rv F dumeplay dvayxalay. 

1*) ‘To speculate about such matters is a liberal pursuit; the 
practice of them is servile.” In modern language ‘a gentleman 
may study political economy, but he must not keep a shop.’ Cp. 
infra § 5, wepl éxaorov 84 rovrey xabddov pdy eipnras cal viv, rd 8¢ card 
pépos dxpBodoyeicOas xpnoipov piv mpds ras épyacias, popricdy Bé rd 
dvScarpiSew: and iv. 15. § 4, dAAd ratra diadépe apis pév ras ypnoas 
ot6dr ds elreiv’ ov ydp rw Kpicts yéyovey GudieByrouvrwy srepi Tov dvdpa- 
tos’ éyes Sé rev GdAny davonricyy spaypareiay: also iii. 8.§ 1, re be 
wept éxdotny péBodoy ditocoporrrs xal py pdvoy aGroS\émovrt spos rd 
mpatrew olxeidy dort Td uy) mapopuy pydé rt xaradeirey, GAAG Odour ri 
wept exacrov adnbeay. 

Or again 2) ‘Speculation is free; but in practice we are limited 
by circumstances ;’ i.e. speculation on such matters may go to 
any extent or take any direction, but in practice we must restrict 
ourselves to the necessities of the case, e.g. the nature of the 
soil, climate, neighbourhood, etc. § 5 infra may be quoted in 
defence of either explanation, the words xphoipov mpds ras épyacias 
supporting the second, goprixdy rd dvdtarpiBew the first. ¢pmrepiay 
connects with gurepor which follows: ‘experience of live-stock is 
one of the useful parts of money-making.’ 
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11. 3. 


11. 4, 5. 


11. 6, 7. 
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vauxdnpia, hoprryia. 
yauxAnpia==‘ commerce by sea,’ dopryyia=‘commerce by land.’ 


The word vaveAnpia may also be taken in the narrower sense of 
‘owning of ships’; and gopmnryia in the sense of ‘ carrying whether 
by sea or land.’ But this explanation of the words does not afford 
so natural a division. 


Saépe: 8é rovrwy érepa érépwr rq Ta pév dotadeorepa eivas, ta Se 
wrelw ropifew riy émxapniay. 


It is not certain whether in this sentence Aristotle is speaking of 
trades in general without reference to the three previous divisions, 
or, of the divisions themselves, commerce by sea being the more 
profitable, commerce by land the more secure mode of trading. 
The opposition of ra pér . . ra 8é favours the more general applica- 
tion of the words. 


oloy tdcropia re nal maoa peradAeutixn. avry Se wodAd Sy wepieiAnpe 
ytvn® wodda yap eidn ray dx vis peraddevopdvor dori». 

In these words Aristotle is illustrating ‘the third or mixed kind 
of chrematistic,’ which is concerned not only with fruits of the earth 
and animals, but with other products dug out of the earth and 
manufactured by man. 

#8n, ‘mining again is not a simple art, but already—or, not to 
speak of other species—contains in itself many subdivisions.’ 


aio 8¢ reynxdrarat pev ray épyaci@y Orou éAdxworov ris Tuyns, Bavav- 
odrara 8 dy ais ra cdpara AwBwvras paducra, 8ovdixeorara: 8¢ dwov rov 
Godparos wAeioras xpnoes, dyervoraras 8é Grov éAdyioroy spoode: dperns. 
érel 8 dorly évins yeypappdéva wept todTwy, «..A. 

The connexion is with the word xa@édov in § 5. Aristotle, 
although he declines to go into the particulars of these arts, gives 
some general characteristics of them. 

In the sentence which follows, the clause érel & éoriy skips the 
intervening passage elot é... dperjs, and goes back to the pre- 
vious subject. In another author we might suspect a gloss. But 
there are many such dislocations in Aristotle’s Politics; e.g. 
i. 4. §§ 11-13. For the meaning cp. Rhet. i. 4. 1359b. 31, 


dvayxaioy ray rapa Trois GAAos etpnpéveoy loropsxdy elvat. 
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ovoy Xdpnrs Si}. 11. 7. 

3) is to be taken with olo»y like ddws 84, ovrw 37, eat 87 with a 
slight emphasis, and sometimes with a word interposed, e.g. xai 
mdovre 34, Nic. Eth. iv. 1. § 6. 


Odrew rou Manaoiov. 11. 8. 
Thales is referred to in the Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 5 and by Plato in 

the Theaetetus (p. 174 A) as a type of the unpractical philosopher. 

‘ But even he could have made a fortune, if he had pleased.’ 


ruyxaves O¢ xabddov rs dy. 11. 8. 
Cp.§12. The device attributed to Thales is only an application 
of the general principle of creating a monopoly. 


€reXe pdvos, ov woAAiy rojas trepBorfy x.1.A. IL x1. 
I.e. he bought up all the iron when it was very cheap, and 
having a monopoly sold it rather, but not very, dear. 


Spapa Odrew. ll. 12. 

épapa, which is the reading of all the MSS., is used in the meta- 
phorical sense of ‘idea’ here required, only in Pseudo-Demosthenes, 
1460. 26, perhaps a sufficient authority for the meaning of a word. 

* evpnpa (Camerarius): Oeépnya (Coraes) : apaua (Prof. Campbell) 
may be suggested. Cp. Plat. Theaet. 150 A. 


eral 8¢ rpla pépn, «7.2. 12. 1. 
The apodosis is lost ; the suppressed thought that ‘all three parts 
are concerned with man’ is resumed in the next chapter. 


al yap yuvainds Upyew cal réxveov. 12. 1. 
Sc. rév dv8pa. Supply for the construction either 4» pépos olxovo- 
puxis OF elpyras atrdy from the preceding words. 


€& toov yap elvas Boddetar riv Giow xal Siahdpew pnbirv. cuws dé, 13. 2. 
éray rd pév Epyy rd 8 Apynrat, Lyret dcahopdy elvas nal cxnpace nal Adyots 
kal ripais, Somep cai “Apaorg ele roy wept rod wodammrnpos Adyov. 

BotAeras SC. 7 woNsreia OF 4 wot) dpxy, Understood from éy rais 
woXsrixais dpyais: ‘where there is a wodsreia, political equality is 
implied. All other differences, such as titles of honour, are 
temporary and official only.’ The construction of {yret may be 
similarly explained. Or both may be taken impersonally. 


12. 3. 


18. 2. 


13. 5. 


18, 6. 
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“Apacts, who made his foot-pan into a god, as he had himself 
been made into a king, cp. Herod. ii. 172. The connexion is 
as follows: ‘Among equals, where one rules and another is ruled, 
we make an artificial distinction of names and titles, but this is 
not the case in the relation of husband and wife, because the 
distinction between them exists already and is permanent,’ 


70 8 dppev det pds rd GyAv rovroy Exes roy Tpdrov. 

Resuming the words in § 1 yvuvainds pév rodireeds, and adding 
the distinction that the relation between husband and wife, unlike 
that between ruler and subject in a soNsreia, is permanent (def). 
This permanence of relation between husband and wife makes it 
rather an ‘aristocratical’ than a ‘constitutional’ rule, and in Nic. 
Eth. viii. 10. § 5 and Eud. Eth. vii. 9. § 4 it is so described. 


nal rév GANev ray roovrey Efeay. 

Supply dpern ris before rév dAAw»—assisted by ovvepla in the 
following clause. Cp. infra § 13, oxvrordpos 8 ov6eis, obd€ raév Ddwy 
rexurav. The words rév rowvrev are used inaccurately ‘of such 
habits,’ meaning the habits which have virtues like these. 


avdyen yey perexew auporipovs dperjs, raurns 8 alvat dcapopds, Sowep 
xal Tav ddce. dpyopdver. 

‘Both require virtue, and of these virtues there will be different 
kinds since the natural subject differs [from the natural ruler]’; 
or, with Bernays, ‘corresponding to the difference in the subject 
classes,’ cp. infra clause 7. But why only in the subjectr—a 
difficulty which seems to have been felt by those copyists or 
editors who, supported by Moerbeke, insert dpydvrey xat before 
dpxopever. Better: ‘There will be differences of virtue in the ruling 
and subject classes, similar to those which [we have already noted 
to exist] in the natural subject.’ 


al rovro evbis iirynras wept ry uxny. 

1) ‘*And this is immediately suggested by the soul’: or 2) ‘And 
this, without looking further, is the leading or guiding principle 
in the soul.’ There is a rule of superior and inferior, not only 
in states, but in the soul itself. 

The verb épiyyra in this passage is taken passively by Bonitz, 
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‘and this distinction was indicated in the soul.’ Cp. Theophrastus, 
Hist. Plant. i. 2. 3, d7Ao» ors xabdwep ipipyyras wepi rovrev Nexréov. 
But in most other examples of its use the word must be, or is 
better, construed actively, and it is safer to take it so in this 


passage. Cp. supra c. 6. §§ 2-6. 


Gore duce: ra mreiw Apyovra xal dpydpeva. GNdov yap tpdtrev rd dAcv- 18. 6-8. 
Gepov rov SotAov dpyxet xa rd dppew rov Ondeos nal avjp madds? eal waow 
évumdpxe: pay ra pdpia tis uxns, GAN’ évumdpye divahepdvres. 6 péy ydp 
Sotdos dros ote Exes rd Bovdeurucdy, rd Be Oprv Tyee pév, GAX’ Axvpow & de 
nais fxn pév, ddrX’ dredés. dpolws rolvuy dvayxaiow txyew nal sepl ris 
nOuads dperds. 

By inserting érel before gvce, altering rd Aco dpyovra into 
wheio +a Apyovra, and omitting dvayxaiow before Zyew a few lines 
lower down, Bernays has ingeniously fused the whole train of 
thought with its many involutions, into a single consistent sentence. 
But in such a complex passage, an anacoluthon seems more 
probable, and Bernays’ alterations are considerable and unsup- 
ported by MS. authority. Cp. Nic. Eth. iil. 5. § 17, for a similar 
passage, which has also been arranged so as to form a continuous 
sentence ; also c. 8. § 3; c. 12.§ 1; iii. 9. § 6, and note. The 
words dAXoy ydp rpdrov go back to ravrns elvas dcaopas. 


Gore gaseply Sri doriv nOucy dpern raw cipnuévev wdvrer, nal ovy 7 18. 9. 
avr) cwppociwy «.r.A. 

‘ Moral virtue is to be attributed to all these classes and [as they 
differ in character so] their virtues differ.’ 


xabdrov ydp of A€yorres x.1.A. 138. 10. 
In the Meno of Plato (p. 73), Socrates argues for the necessity 
of some general definition of virtue against Gorgias, who, being 
unable to apprehend such a general idea, confuses the whole of 
virtue with its parts. Either from an imperfect recollection of the 
passage or perhaps also from the party spirit which made him or 
his school professional adversaries of Plato (see note on ii. 4. § 2), 
Aristotle takes a view of his meaning which, when compared 
with the context, is seen to be untenable. For the Platonic 
Socrates is maintaining what Aristotle is elsewhere quite ready to ~ 


13. 13. 


18. 14. 


13. 14. 
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allow,—that there must be a common idea of virtue; this Gorgias 
the Sophist in the infancy of philosophy is unable to understand, 
and in reply can only enumerate separate virtues. The tendency 
in the Aristotelian writings to refer to Plato, the mention of 
Gorgias, and the opposition between the general idea of virtue and 
the particular virtues sufficiently prove that the passage in the 
Meno is intended. 


nal é pew Sovdos ray hice axvrorépos 8 ovbeis. 

Aristotle is contrasting the lot of the slave and of the artisan. 
The slave is in one respect better off than the artisan because he 
is directed by a master, whereas the artisan has no intelligence but 
his own by which to guide his life. He too is a slave without the 
advantages of slavery. Thus Socialist writers, like Lassalle and 
others, in recent times have contrasted unfavourably the lot of 
the modern operative with that of the medizval serf. We may 
note in modern times the civilizing influence of domestic service 
on the homes and manners of the poor. Many a household 
servant in England has received an impress from a master or 
mistress, and in Aristotle’s language, ‘has derived a virtue from 
them.’ Cp. iii. 5. § 4, ra» & dvayxaiwy ol pew di Accroupyoivres ra 
rotavra SovXos, of 8¢ Kowol Bavavecs xal Gyres, where, in a similar spirit, 
Aristotle contrasts the duties of the artisan, which are rendered to 
the community, with the duties of the slave, which are rendered to 
the individual. 


GAN’ ob rHy Sidaccaduxhy Exovra rev Epyow Secroriciy. 

These strange words may be translated literally: ‘ But not in so 
far as he possesses an art of the master such as would direct the 
slave in his particular employment;’ i.e. it is not as the teacher of 
a craft but as a master that he imparts virtue to his slave. 

The slave is relative to the master. His virtues are all received 
from him, and cannot be imparted by any chance instructor. Nor 
does the master instruct him in any art. But the artisan stands 
in no relation to another; he has a separate art (§ 13) which he 
exercises independently. He is without any ennobling influence 
external to himself, whereas the slave is inspired by his master. 


3d A¢youow ob Karas of Aédyou tods SovAoug dwootepoivres kai 
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ddoxovres émirages xpjobas pdvov’ vovbernréoy yap padAov rovs Sovdous 
} rous maidas. 

These words may mean: either 1)* ‘who do not allow us to 
converse with slaves,’ or 2) ‘who do not allow to slaves the gift of 
reason. In either case there is a reference to Plato, Laws, vi. 
777, 778. 


mepi 8¢ dvdpds xal yuvatxds cal réxvow xal marpds, tis re rept exacroy 13. 15. 
airay dperjs, xal ris mpos oas avrovs duXias, rl rd xadas Kal pu) KaA@s 
dori, xal mas Bei rd pev ed dicxew rd 3d nas Hevyesy, ev rois wepi rds 
moXcreias dvayxatoy emedOeiy, 

This is one of the many promises in the Politics which are 
unfulfilled. Cp. iv. 15. § 3, a passage which is sometimes quoted 
in this connexion. But the reference is only to the office of 
waSovépos and yuva:cordpos. 


BOOK II. 


1.1. de 88 td Lyrely re wap’ abras erepoy ph Sony wdvrws eivas copiferba 
BovdAopevoy. 
rd (rey is the nominative of pi d0n97: wdvres is to be taken 
closely with yy, ‘and that our object in seeking for a new state is 
not at all to make a display of ingenuity; but to supply defects in 
states which are known to us, both in those which are actually 
existing and also in theoretical states like that of Plato.’ jy doxj 
and doxapew are dependent on isa. 


Li. éemBPadrdoGar ry pebodor. 
‘To undertake’ or ‘ take upon oneself,’ a curious and idiomatic 
use of the word, found also in Plato and Thucydides. See Bonitz 
(Liddell and Scott), s. v. 


1.2. 6 pew yap rémos els & rijg pds mddews, of 8¢ moNiras Kowovol Tis mas 
mé\ews. 
els 5 rs is required by the sense and is supported by the old 
Latin Translation. All the Greek MSS. however read loérns. 


1. 3. & rij wodsreig rj UAarovos, either the title of the book (cp. iv. c. 4. 
§ 11; c. 7. §.1), or ‘in the state which is described by Plato.’ 


The comments of Aristotle on Plato’s Republic and Laws, con- 
tained in this and the following chapters, can hardly be dealt with 
properly in single notes. They are full of inaccuracies and incon- 
sistencies. But the nature of these comments, which throw great 
light on the character of ancient criticism in general, will be best 
appreciated when they are brought together and compared with one 
another in a comprehensive manner. I have therefore reserved 
much of what has to be said about them for an essay ‘On the 
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Criticisms of Plato in Aristotle. Both in the essay and in the 
notes I have been much indebted to Susemihl. 


Se fv alriay Gyoi Seiv vevopoberqabas tov rpdrov rovrov & Lwxparns, od 3. 1. 
haiverat cupBaivov cx ray Adywr, érs Be pds rd réAos 6 Gnas rH wéder Sew 
trdpxev, os pev elpytat viv, aduvaroy, mas d€ dei Sredetv odddy Scdpiorat. 

8: fv airiay, sc. unity. 

‘The argument of Socrates does not show that these enactments 
are to be approved for the reason which he gives [viz. as tending 
to unity]; and, regarded as a means to the end which he attributes 
to the state, unless some new explanation of them is offered, they 
are impossible.’ Bernays places a comma after mpés, which he 
takes with ére: cp. mpds rovros ére (Meteorol. i. 8, 346 a. 10); mpds 
de és (Herod. iii. 74). The construction is thus made simpler; 
but the adverbial use of mpés hardly ever occurs in Aristotle. 
* Moreover, the end, viz. unity, which he attributes to the state upon 
his own showing is impossible.’ 

The first of these propositions, 1d play drs pddsora elvas riv wédw 
is discussed in the remainder of this chapter,—the second at the 
commencement of chapter 3. 

@s pév etpyras viv, ‘as it is described in his book,’ or ‘as it is 
actually described.’ Cp. infra c. 5. § 23, wo» ye ovddy dcapsorac, 

mas 8¢ Sei Stedetv. Sc. rd rédos, or generally ‘what Plato means 
by unity.’ 

For the use of di:eAciv in the sense of ‘*to interpret,’ cp. Herod. 
vil. 16, ef 3¢ dpa yy dare rovro rowitro vloy éym Scaipéw, dAAd rt row Geo 
peréxov, ov may aitd audAaBeov cipyxas. d:edciv may also be taken in 
the more common sense of ‘ to distinguish,’ i.e. how we are to dis- 
tinguish or define unity and plurality (cp. iii, 13. § 6: e2 87 rdv dpd- 
poy elev drLyot mdpray ol ry dperi exovres, riva Bei dcedeiw dv rpdrroy 5). 

ov yap yiveras mddus €£ Spoiwy. 2. 3. 

The equality among citizens which is elsewhere (iii. 16. § 2 ; iv. 
11. § 8; vii. 8. § 4) said to be the true and natural principle, is not | 
inconsistent with a difference of character and of pursuits, 

dwices 8¢ rq rocourp cal dds Ebvous, Gray yj Kara nopas doc Keywpic- 2. 3. 
pdvor rd Anos, GAd’ olay "Apxddcs. 

The clause éray p) «17.4. may be a description either 1)* of the 


2. 3. 


2. 4. 
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@évos, ‘when the inhabitants of a country are not yet distributed in 
villages’; or 2) of the wédAts, ‘when they are no longer dispersed in 
villages.’ According to 1), the Arcadians are placed below, 
according to 2), above the ordinary condition of village commu- 
nities. 

1) Taking the first rendering, we may compare Plato’s Sympo- 
sium, 193 A, vuvt 8¢ did rip ddixiay SupxicOnper brs rod Oeod xabdrep 
"Apxdtes tnd Aaxedaipovloy, But Arcadia was also the most back- 
ward state in Hellas, the type of primitive simplicity. Hence, 
without referring to the dispersion of the Mantineans by the Lace- 
daemonians (Xen. Hell. v. 2. 6) it is possible that Aristotle is 
speaking, not of their actual, but of their primitive and traditional 
state. 2) On the other hand he may be using the Arcadians as an 
example, not of the os but of the wd\ss, and contrasting their 
condition, when centralized in Megalopolis by Epaminondas, with 
the ruder life of earlier times. They would certainly have furnished 
the latest illustration of a cuvoixsocs. We may paraphrase ‘ When 
they are not scattered in villages, but, like the Arcadians, have a 
central city.’ 

It may be argued on the other side that Aristotle would not 
have used the Arcadians who were the most backward of Hellenes, 
as the type of a civilized, but of a semi-barbarous, nation. 

To Aristotle the ¢vos is a lower stage than the wits. He had 
no idea of a nation in the higher sense; nor did he see how ill 
adapted the Greek méAss was to the larger order of the world, 
which was springing up around him, or how completely it had 
outlived its objects. 


€& dy 8¢ dei dv yevécOa, elder dcadépe. 
The state like the nation is not a mere aggregate, but has an 
organic unity of higher and lower elements. 


didrep rd tooyv rd dyremetrovOds oale: ras wédes, Sowep éy rots hOixots 
eipnras spérepoy, 

Euclid in his 6th Book uses dvrererovOéva: to express the relation 
of reciprocal proportion. Probably the ethical significance of the 
term among the Pythagoreans was derived from its mathematical 
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use. Cf. Nic. Eth. v. 5. § 1, and Alex. Aphrod: on Met. i. 5, ris 
pév Sxaooiwns Woy twodapBdvovres rd dyrimerrovbds re Kal icov, etc. 
(Scholia in Arist. Ed. Berol. 539 b. 12.) 

Sonep dv rois nOxois. Here, and in vii. 13. § 5, Aristotle quotes 
the Ethics in the Politics, as he quotes the Politics in the Rhetoric 
(i. 8, 1366 a. 21). But probably the referencés have been 
interpolated. 


Sowep ay al peréBaddoy of cxvureis wal of réxroves xal pi) of avrot dei 2. 5. 
oxvroréuos Kal réxroves fray. ) 

These words are a reflection on the proposed arrangement, not 
unlike the satirical remarks of Socrates in the Memorabilia (i. 2. § 9), 
and in the Republic ii. 374. But the connexion is imperfectly 
drawn out :—Aristotle, while making this reflection upon the in- 
convenience of the practice, admits in the next sentence that the 
alternation of rulers and subjects is in some cases the only 
arrangement possible. To Plato it seemed essential that the 
division between rulers and ruled should be permanent, like the 
division of labour in the arts, between one craftsman and another. 
Aristotle says, ‘ yes, if possible,’ but this permanence is not always 
attainable, for where there is equality and freedom among the 
citizens, they must rule in turn (vii. c. 9; cp. also infra, c. 11. § 13). 


ev ols 8€ ut) Suvardy . . €£ dpyis. 2. 6. 

‘However desirable it may be that the same should rule, yet, if 
they cannot, but justice requires that all, being by nature equal, 
should share in the government, then they must rule by turns.’ 


dy rovroug 8¢ papeioOar rd dv pépes rods toous cixew Spoies tots é§ 2. 6. 
dpxijs. 

év rovros, sc. among those who are naturally equal and have a 
right to share in the government. 

pupeicOa, ‘to imitate,’ i.e. to come as near as we can to ‘this 
principle of succession,’ dependent on BéArtov. 

rois €€ dpxis, SC. eixovew, Like ‘the original rulers,'who have 
yielded to them;’ or, without supplying efkovow, nearly the same 
meaning may be obtained. Cp. Book iii. 6. § 9, a passage which 
helps to explain this, 8d xai ras wodcrixas dpyds, Sray 9 car’ iodérnra rey 


2. 7. 


3. 3. 
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woliray ovveotyxvia kal xa duowrnra, xara pépos dfwotow dpyes, spérepoy 
ply, 3 wihuxer, dfwivres dy pépes Aesroupyeiy, cal cromeiy twa mddy vd 
atrov dyabdy, Sonep mpérepoy abris dpyay doxdwes rd éxelvou cupepor. 


roy avrdy 3) rpdéroy dpydvrav érepos érépas dpyovaw dpyds. 

1) The equglisation of rulers and ruled is attained in two ways: 
a) by succession; 5) by the variety of offices which the same 
person may hold,—that is to say, instead of going out of office, he 
may pass from one office to another, from higher to lower and 
conversely ; the alderman may become a common councillor or 
the common councillor an alderman. Or, 2) the words are a pass- 
ing thought suggested by dAdo: yerduern, confirmatory of the view 
that the State consists of dissimilars. ‘There is a further variety ; 
not only do they come into and go out of office, as if they were 
no longer the same persons, but they have different offices.’ 


ei yey obv Os Exactos, rdy’ dy «in padrAoy 8 Bouretau worely 5 Zexpdrns 
. . viv 8 ody otro Ppcovew x.r.d. 

‘When each man can speak of his own wife, his own son, or his 
own property, the clear conviction which he entertains may tend to 
produce unity, but this is not the meaning of those who would have 
all things in common ; they mean “all,” not “each.” ’ 


rd yap wdvres cai duddrepa cal wepirrd nat dptia dia 1d Srrdy cal dy 
tots Adyois epiorixods moet auAACywpots’ 8 dori rd wdvrag Td ard 
Aéyerw OSL yey xaddy, GAN’ ov Suvardy, BSL F obSey duovonrixdy. 

The absolute unity of ‘all’ in the sense of ‘each’ is not what 
Plato intended, and is in fact impracticable. The unity of all 
in the abstract, ie. of the whole state, excluding individuals, 
does not tendto harmony. Sucha unity is really inconceivable; a 
state without individuals is a pdratoy el8os. (Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 10.) 
The term ‘all,’ like the term ‘ one,’ is ambiguous, and has a different 
meaning when applied to the state and to the individuals of whom 
the state is composed. | 

ndyres wal dudérepa. The fallacy is that these words may mean 
‘all’ or ‘both,’ either in a collective or individual sense. 

wepirra nal dpria, The fallacy consists in assuming that odd and 
even are the same because two odd numbers when added together 
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are even: e.g. the odd numbers, 5 + 7=12, which is an even num- 
ber; or that five is both odd and even, because it is composed of 
three which is an odd and two which is an even number. See 
Arist. Sophist. Elench. c. 4. 1624. 33. Cp. infra c. 5. § 27, ob 
yép rév abray rb evdapoveiy Sywep rd Gpriov, x.7.A. 

mai ¢» roie Adyos «.r.A. ‘For the word wavres is fallacious, and 
indeed the use of this and other analogous terms is a source of 
contentious syllogisms in arguments.’ «ai, ‘not only in this instance, 
but in arguments generally.’ 

The fallacy referred to is that of cvrOeous and diaipecis, cp. Soph. 
Elench. c. 20. 177 a. 33 ff. 


4} cov éxdory émBd)dXcu. 8. 4. 
Either, ‘ only so far as comes in the way of,’ or, ‘is the business 
of each,’ or, with a slight difference of meaning, ‘ only so far as it 
touches or affects each.’ Cp. i. 13. § 8, dd rip dy dpyovra redeay 
Exew Sei raw Oui dperiy rav 8 Dv exacroy dcov dreds avrois. 


nal otros oby as éxdorov. 8. 5. 
‘Every man will have a thousand sons, and these do not pro- 
perly belong to him individually, but equally to all.’ 


ért obrws éxacros duds Acyes rov ed mpdrrovra raw modiray f} Kaxds, 8. 5. 
érdoros ruyxdves tov dppiv dy, otov duds f rov Seivos, rovrov rdv rpdrov 
Atyww xa exaorov Tav yiNlov. 

ovrws*, ‘on this principle’; éuds=duds dort, ‘Further, on this 
principle [of common parentage], each one says of the citizen who 
fares ill or well, “ he is mine,” whatever fraction he himself may be 
of the whole number; I mean that (ofov) he will say, “ he is mine,” 
or, “ his,” and this will be his way of speaking about each of Plato’s 
thousand citizens.’ The words havea reference to Plat. Rep. v. 463 
FE, padsora cuppomoovow dvds ros f ed f xaxds mpdrrovros ... drs Td 
dpdy ed wpdrres 4} rd dude xaxws. The citizen speaks as one in a 
thousand of all the rest: he gives a thousandth part of his affection 
to each and all of the thousand persons who are the objects of it. 
Or, to put the matter in another way: we may suppose the citizens 
to be conversing with each other: they say, ‘my son is doing 
well,’ or, ‘is not doing well,’ being each of them a thousandth part 


3.7. 


3. 7. 


3. 7. 


3. 9. 
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of the whole, and those of whom they speak being likewise each of 
them a thousandth part. 

A different view of this passage has been taken in the Text. 
More stress is laid on the words rév ed #} xaxés mparrovra: the parent 
is supposed to appropriate the youth who is doing well, and to dis- 
own the one who is doing badly: yds A¢yec rdv ed fj xaxds sparrovra= 
duds Adyes rdv e& wpdrrovra, ob« yds A€yes roy Kax@s mpdrrovra. It must 
be remembered that, according to Aristotle, the true children are 
liable to be discovered by their likeness to their parents. 

ray xiAley, as if Plato had made his state to consist of a thousand 
citizens; cp. infra c.6.§ 5. This is only an inference from Rep. 
iv. 423 A, in which Plato says that the ideal state, even if con- 
sisting of no more than a thousand soldiers, would be invincible. 


é pew ydp vidv x.1.X. 
‘In Plato’s state they are all “ mine”: in ordinary states there are 


many sorts of relationship, and the same person may be a father 
or a brother or a cousin of some one or other; there are likewise 
remoter degrees of affinity, and remoter still the tie of fellow wards- 
man or fellow tribesman. Even a distant cousinship is preferable 
to that shadow of a relationship which supersedes them all.’ 


6 8 dveydy, } car’ DAny rwa ovyyévecay, 

The variety of human relations as ordinarily conceived is 
contrasted with the monotony of Plato’s society in which the state 
and the family are identified. 


Kpeirrov yap Gioy aveydy elvas § rdv rpdrov rovroy vidy. 

A resumption of mérepov otrw xpeirrov; ‘Is not the present prac- 
tice better? for it is better to have a cousin of your own than to 
have a son after Plato’s fashion.’ 


dacl tives . . raw ras ris yas wepiddous mpayparevopevov elvai rics Tey 
dvo AiBvov rowds ras yuvaixas, rd pévros yerduera séxva dcatpeirbas xara 
ras dpotdrnyras. 

Cp. Herod. iv. 180, rq@ a» olky rav dy8pev 1d madlov, rovrov mais 
voul{erat, who is speaking, however, not of Upper, but of Lower 
Libya. 
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by obdey Sovby dors yiverObar mpos marépas xal pyrépas wal rovs py 4,1. 
séppe ris cvyyeveias Svras, Sowep mpos rovs Grover. 

‘Crimes of violence are worse in the republic of Plato because 
they are attended with impiety, and they are more likely to be 
committed because natural relationships are undiscoverable.’ Aris- 
totle here mixes up Plato’s point of view and his own. He does 
not remark that Plato having abolished family relations is not really 
chargeable with the occurrence of offences which arise out of them. 
Perhaps he would have retorted that the natural relationship could 
not be thus abolished. 


al yevopivoy, Tév pév yropi(dvray evdexeras ras vouLouévas yivecOar 4 7. 
Avoeas, Tav $e pydeuiay. 

ray 8¢ is opposed to ray per, though not parallel with it=‘ but in 
the other case,’ as if ra» pev without yrope{derev had preceded. Or 
a comma may be placed after ray pév, and yupifévrav may be 
separated from it. ‘And when offences take place, in the one case 
men having knowledge of them, the customary expiations may be 
made, in the other case they cannot.’ 


dromoy 8¢ cai rd xowovs romoavra rovs viovs rd cuveivas pdvov adedew 4 2. 
rév épavroy, rd 8° épay pi) kwdvoa, pnde ras xpnoess ras dAdas, ds warpi 
mpos vidv elva ndyrov éoriy dmperéoraroy nai adedd@ mpds adedddy’ érel 
nal rd dpay pdvor, 

The instance quoted, rarpi mpés vidv, shews that the reference is 
to Rep. iii. 403, but Aristotle has been hasty or forgetful in his 
citation. Plato does not say that he will allow the practice of 
lovers to prevail between father and son, or brother and brother, 
but that the endearments of lovers shall be only such as might be 
practised without offence between members of the same family. rd 
dpa evidently in the lover's sense of the word. 


€osxe O€ ado «.r.A. 4. 4. 
‘If the legislator desire to keep the inferior classes in a state of 
weakness, and communism is a source, not of strength, but of 
weakness, then it is better adapted to them than to the guardians ’— 
that is, according to Aristotle’s view of communism, not Plato's. 


Cp. vii. 9. § 8; c. 10. § 13 where he argues that the legislator should 
VOL. I. E 
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destroy as far as possible any tie of race among the slave population. 
And the traditional policy of slave-holding countries has been to 
deprive the slave of education and of family rights. 


4.4.  rowvrovs. 


Sc. §rrov ditixovs gathered from frrov ica. 


4.5. nat 8c fv alriav 6 Zuxpdrns otras oleras dciy rdrrew ra wepl rd réxva. 
Supply rodvayrioy (from the preceding) rie alrias 3.’ #v, viz. unity. 
Cp. supra c. 2. § 1, cal 80° fy alriay hyoi deiv vevopoberjaOas riw rpdéwror 
rovroy 6 Zwxparns ov daiveras cupSatwoy ex ray Adyes. 


4.6,7. 8 wad doxei xdxeivos elvai Gnos ris pidias Epyor, xabdmep ey ros épw- 
tixotg Adyors Iopev Adyovta rdv ’Apwroddyny Ss rev cpavrev bd rd 
opdipa gditeiy eribupotvray coupdpiva cal yextoOu dx 800 dvrew dyu- 
horépous éva. évravba pty oby avayxn auporépous épbdpbas 4 Tov eva’ dy 
d¢ rp wéAdes ri» Giriay dyayeaioy vdapy yiverOas bd Thy xoweriay rip 
rowurny, Kal faora Acyew tov dudy } vidy warépa 7 rarépa vide. 

Socrates wishes to have the city entirely one: now such a unity 
is either attained or not attained: if attained like that of the lovers 
in the Symposium (called here ¢pwrixoi Adyos), p. 192, it would be 
suicidal. But it is not attained, for he only succeeds in creating a 
very loose tie between his citizens. 

ds réy épdyrey, a rare construction after Aéyes. Cp. Plat. Meno 
95 E, as ddacrot ofens ris dperys Aéyes, 

f} rév &va. ‘If they are to be absorbed in one another, both 
individualities cannot subsist, though one may.’ 


4,8. otro oupBaives xai ri olxedryta ry mpis aAAnAoUs Thy ard Taw dy0- 

péroy rovray SiapporvriLew Axiota avayxaioy by dy T7 wohireig TH TowavTy, 

4 warépa os vidy i vidv as watpds, os adeAGovs ddAndov,. . 

dvayxaioy by is to be taken with ovpBalve, jaora with d&adpowrifes. 

_ The latter word has two constructions, 1) with rod for subject, 

and olxewérnra as object; 2) with warépa, vidvy for subjects, and the 
genitives vid», marpds following, e. g. 4 warépa diahpovrifew ws vidv. 


4.9. 16 re Boy xai rd dyanntov. 
dyannréy, ‘that which is to be cherished or valued,’ like cyaryris 
in Plat. (?) Alcibiades I. 131 E, off’ ¢yévern, bs dosnev, "AAKifiddy re 
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KAawiov épacrys oft’ gorw addr’ § els pdvos, xal otros dyomnrdés, Xeoxparns 

5 Zedporlexcv nal Sawapérns: and Rhet. i. 7, 1365 b. 19, ot« fon 
Cnpia, dy ris tov érepépBadpow ruphbay al roy 80 Zyovra’ dyarnrdy yap 
dg¢ypnra: also Homer (Odyssey ii. 365) potvos ed» dyarnrés. Com- 
pare the English ‘dear.’ Or, more simply, dyamnrix may also be 
taken as answering to g:Aciv: ‘men love an object which is natu- _ 
rally to be loved.’ 


ral wdduy of wapd toig pudagw [els] rods dAous modiras. 4. 10. 

Aristotle is referring to the case of the citizens who pass from 
one rank to another. Those who are raised to the condition of 
the guardians and those who are degraded from it have both lost 
the natural relationships of brothers and sisters, parents and chil- . 
dren. But the natural relations still exist although the names of 
them have disappeared; and therefore they are now less likely to be 
respected. Here again Aristotle is confusing his own point of view 
with that of Plato. 

mapa rois dvAafiw must be explained as a confusion of rest and 
motion, lit. ‘those who [having been transferred from the other 
citizens] are now among the guardians.’ The words els rods dAdous 
wodiras have been explained as a pleonasm=‘in relation to the 
other citizens’ (od mpooayopeiovow ddeAqous, «.7.A.), ‘they do not call 
them brothers.’ But the use of els in a different sense in two suc- 
cessive lines is objectionable. It is possible that the words els rovs 
@Xous wodlras are an error of the copyist, who may have repeated 
the words of the previous line. The omission of «és (which is 
wanting in Moerbeke and in two good MSS., Ms. P!, but inserted 
as a correction in one of them, and found in all the rest) is the best 
way of amending the passage. 


dy 9 axeiva yoapls, 6. 2. 
SC. rd wepl ra réxva Kal rds yuvaixas. 


mérepoy .. ras re xrnoeis xowds elvas BéAriwv xal rds xpnoes. 8. 2. 
These words are a statement of the general question which is 
afterwards subdivided into three cases, though the carelessness of 
the language might at first sight lead to the inference that Aristotle 
is putting the third case only. Hence Bernays has been led, un- 
E 2 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into xara impairs the parallelism of xryoas and 
xphoes (rds ye xrnoecs xowas elvar BéAriov xara ras xpnoas). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 


5.2. Grep éma woret rev ebviov. 
26m as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BdpSapa and generally 
opposed to mddes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7, and of Tarentum, vi. 5.§ 10, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


5.3. répwv pév obv dvrev ray yewpyouvrwv Gos dy ely rpdros xal peev. 
If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 


5.4.  Tav ovvarodnpapr xoworias’ oxeddv yap of mreioror Scadepdpuevos x.7.2. 
Either* ‘fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the cowevia: were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is not determined. With the words cyedd» 
yep «.7.A. supply mpooxpovovet, 


5.5. Kal emxoopnbey . . dceveynas. 
A condensed expression put for » d¢ viv rpdémov Zxex, dcadépet, xai 
émuxogpnbey (‘ when it has been improved’), od puxpdv dy Sreveyxas, 


5.6. al peév yap edryédevas Siypnuévac rd éyxAnpara mpds GAAHAovs ov 
TOLNTOVoery, 

Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, éméAeas being taken as the 
nominative to od womoovow: or 2) regarding (as the words s«pés 
adAndous and the following clause padAoy 8 émddcovow seem to 
indicate) al pé» émpéAecar as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 


5.6. 30 dperty 86. 
‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 
goods among friends.’ 
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troyeypapperoy, 5. 6. 

‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For troypdpes, cp. De Gen. 
Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, of ypapets twoypayarres rais ypappais ovres 
€vaheipoucs rois xpopacs rd (gor. 


oloy xai dy Aaxedaipom rois re SovActs xpavras ruis GAAnAwy ws elreiv 5, 7. 
Blois, ere F twos nat xvoiv, xdy 8enbaow épodtiov dy roig dypois xara 
Thy xépav. 

x*pa as opposed to mddis :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields. The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as xpévra: éhodios) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§ 1, 3, 4, "Evavria ye pay fyvo cai rade rois micioros. "Ev péy yap rais 
DAass wddect réy davrov exaoros cal waidwy xai oixeroy Kal ypnydroy 
dpxovow 5 8é Avxoipyos, xaracxevdoa: Bovddpewos ws dy pndéy Brar- 
rovres aGwodavouy rt ol woXitas GAAnAwy ayabdy, éxoinge waidwy éxacroy 
dpoiws tay éavrov nal ray dAXorpioy dpyew. ... . . @woinge 3¢ xa 
olxérais, ef ris Senbein, ypnoOas nal rois dAAorpios. Kal xuvav d¢€ 
Onpevrixay ouvne xowoviay Sore of pép Seduevos mapaxadovow en) 
Onpay, 6 8é py adtds axord{ay nddws exméure. Kal trnois 3¢ woavras 
xXpavras’ 5 yap dobevnoas  Benbels cynuaros 4 raxv wos BovAnbeis 
adixécOa, fv wou By iswov dyra, NaBdy xal ypnoduevos xados droxa- 
diarnow, x... Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, day 3¢ évos émdnunoas 
Grdpas éribupy payeiv 8caropevépevos ras ddous, ris pév yervaias drréabe, 
day BovAnras, pe vos axorovbou xwpis riysjs, ema Seyduevos, ris de 
Gypoixou Aeyouévns xal rey rowvrey 6 »duos elpyérw py Kowowreiy Tuiv Tous 


Edvous. 


Gros 3¢ yivovras TOLOUTos. 5. 8. 
‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 


7d dé Hidavroy civas Weyeras Sualos, x.1.d. 5. 9. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 


Tey TOLOUTeY. 5. 9. 
‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


dvaipovow épya . . cwhpoatwns epi ras yuvaixas. 5. 10. 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 








5. 3. 


5. 5. 


6. 6. 


5. 6. 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. ‘The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into card impairs the parallelism of xerjpces and 
xphoes (rds ye ernons Kowads elvas BéArioy xara ras xypnoas). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 


Grep dma moet Tey eOviev. 

@6m as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BdpSapo and generally 
opposed to mdAes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7, and of Tarentum, vi. 5. § ro, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


érépey pév obv vray ray yewpyovvrev Dos dy ein rpdros cal paw. 

If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 
among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 
nothing to quarrel about. 


ray ovvarodipoy xoworia’ oxeddy yap of mrcioro: Siahepdpevos x.7.A. 

Either* ‘ fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the cxowovias were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is not determined. With the words cyedd» 


yep «.r.A. supply mpooxpovovar, 

cal émxoopnOdy . . dveveyxas. 

A condensed expression put for 8» 8¢ viv rpdrrov fxec, 8tabéper, xai 
énxoopndey (‘ when it has been improved’), ob puxpdv dy dtevéyxas, 


al pty ydp émpédecas Stypnpévar rd éyeAnpara mpds aGAANAovs ov 
WONTOVOL, 

Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, éméAeas being taken as the 
nominative to od momoovow: or 2) regarding (as the words mpds 
d\Andous and the following clause paddro» 8 émdecovow seem to 
indicate) al pew éwmédecae as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 

8° dperhy 8¢. 

‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 
goods among friends.’ 
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troyeypapypevoy, 5. 6. 
‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For troypdpey, cp. De Gen. 


Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, of ypageis twoypawarres rais ypaypais olrws 
evadeifoves rois xpapacs Td (gor. 


oloy xal dy Aaxedaipom rois te SovAcs ypavrat Trois GAAnAwy ws cisely 5, 7. 
los, ere F iro nal xvoiv, cdy enbaow épodiov ev trois dypois xara 
Thy xSpay. 

x%pa as opposed to mds :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as ypavra: épodioss) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§.1, 3, 4, ‘Evavria ye pay fyvo cai rade rois mAcioras. "Ev pév yap rais 
Ddras wddeot ray davrov éxaoros cal waidwy xai oixeroy Kal ypnudrov 
Gpxovew 5 8¢ Avxotpyos, xaracxevdoa Bovdduevos as dy pndey SAdn- 
tovres dmodavoidy re ol moXiras GdAnAwy ayabdy, énoinge maidwy éxacroy 
dpoiws tev davrov nal ray aAdorpiowy dpyew. ... . « éroince 3€ xa) 
oixérats, ef ris Senbein, ypyoOas xal rois dAAorpios. Kal xuvay 8¢ 
Onpeurixay cue xowwviay Sore of per Seduevos wapaxadovow em 
Onpay, 6 8¢ py adrds cyordlwy Addws éxmépre. Kal trmots b€ acavros 
xpavras’ 6 yap aobernoas } Benbels cynparos  raxv mos BovAnbeis 
dduxéoOas, fv mou Wy inmmoyv dyra, AaBwv xal xpnodpevos xades droxa- 
Gicrnoww, x... Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, day 8€ £évos émdnynoas 
Grepas émibuyy hayeiy Svaropevdpevos ras ous, ris yey yervaias dnricbe, 
day BovAnras, wef vos dxodovbou xwpis rysijs, Edvia Beyduevos, ris Se 
Gypoixou Aeyouens xal ray rowovrwy 6 yduos elpyérw pr) Kowovely Huiv Tous 
Edvous. 

Gros 8¢ yivwvras ToLOUTOL. 8. 8. 


‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 


7d 3¢ Gidavrov eivas Weyeras Bucaiws, x.17.d. 5. 9. 
Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 


Téy ToLOUTMY. 5. 9. 
‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note on i. 1. § 2. 


dvaipovow épya . . cosppoodens mepi ras yuvaixus. 5. 10. 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 
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necessarily, to alter the reading. ‘The change made by him of re 
into ye and of «ai into «ara impairs the parallelism of xrjoes and 
xphoes (rds ye xrnoes xowds elvas BeAriov xara ras xpnoes). The three 
cases are: 1) the soil divided, produce common: 2) soil common, 
produce divided: 3) soil and produce alike common. 


Grep Ema trot rev €bviov. 

26m as in i. 2. § 6, a vague expression for BapSapo: and generally 
opposed to sddes or “EAAnves: also any loosely organised people, 
ii. 2. § 3; applied to the more general divisions of Hellas, vii. 7. § 4. 
The cases of Sparta, infra § 7,and of Tarentum, vi. 5.§ ro, are not 
in point, even if their practice could be regarded as communism. 


érépev pév ody Svray r&y yeapyourrev Dos dy ein rpdros cal pgev. 
If the land were cultivated by serfs there would be no disputes 


_ among the cultivators, for having no property, they would have 


5. 5. 


5. 6. 


5. 6. 


nothing to quarrel about. 


ray cuvaerodjpor Kowovias’ oxeddv ydp of mAeiorot Staepdpuevos x.t.X. 

Either* ‘fellow-travellers’ or ‘fellow-settlers in a foreign city.’ 
Whether the cowovias were formed for the purposes of business or 
only of companionship is not determined. With the words cyeddy 


yép x.r.d. supply mpooxpovovar, 

cal emxoopnbey . . dseveyxas. 

A condensed expression put for é» 8¢ viv rpérov éxe1, dcadépes, xal 
émixoopndev (‘ when it has been improved’), ob pixpoy dy drevéyeat, 


al pew yap érmédera Sinpnpévas rd éyxAnuara mpds dAAnAovs ov 
Towjcoveww, 

Either 1), ‘for the division of labour will give rise to no com- 
plaints,’ i.e. will prevent complaints, émyéAea being taken as the 
nominative to od woujcovow: or 2) regarding (as the words mpés 
ddAnAouvs and the following clause paddAov 8 émdacovow seem to 
indicate) al pé» émpéAccat as nom. absolute, or the construction of 
the sentence as changing, we may translate, ‘Every one having 
a distinct occupation, men will not complain of one another.’ 

Be dper}y 8¢. 

‘But where there is virtue there will be in practice community of 
goods among friends.’ 


™ 
re 


| 
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tmoyeypappévor, 5. 6. 

‘Sketched out or faintly indicated.’ For iroypddes, cp. De Gen. 
Anim. ii. 6, 743 b. 24, ol ypadeis twoypayavres rais ypappais ovrus 
G@adeihoves rois xpopace rd (gor. 

otoy xal ¢y Aaxedalyovs rois re Sovhoss xpavras ruis dAAnAey os ciwew 5. 7. 
iBloss, ere 8 issrous nal xvciv, xdy Senboow épodiey dy roie dypois xara 
Thy xépav. 

x#pa as opposed to mds :—‘ When on a journey in the country, 
they take the produce in the fields.’ The apodosis (i.e. some 
such words as xpérra: éodios) is omitted. Cp. Xen. Respub. Lac. 6, 
§§ 1, 3, 4, Evavria ye piv fyvo cal rade rois mdeioros. "Ev pév ydp rais 
DAras wddeos rév davrov exaoros xa waidwy rai oixerday xal ypnyudroy 
Gpxyovow 45 3¢ Avxotipyos, xaracxevdca: Bovdduevos as dy pndéy Adaz- 
tovres awodavotéy re ol soXiTas GAAnAwY ayabdy, éxoinge waidwy éxacToy 
Suoiws tev davrov xal r&y aAXorpioy dpxew. ..... éwoinge 3€ nal 
olzéras, ef ris denOein, ypjoGas «nai rois dAdorpios. Kal xuvaw d€ 
Onpeurixay cure xoweviay Gore of per Seduevos mapaxadrovow en} 
Onpay, 6 8é px abrds ayordlwr yddas dxeméume. Kal trmos 3¢ wcavros 
xpavra’ 6 yap daobervnoas 4) Senbels cynparos } raxu mos BovAnbeis 
Ghurécba, fv rou By temov dyra, AaBav xal ypnodyevos Kades droxa- 
Gicrnow, «.r.r. Also Plat. Laws, viii. 845 A, dd» 8¢ év0s émdnunoas 
Grépas émOupy payeiv Siarropevdpevos ras ddovs, THs pev yervaias drrécbe, 
édy BovAnras, pe evs axodovou xwpis riuns, dma Sexdpevos, tris Bé 
dypoixou Aeyouerns xal ray rowvrey 6 vdpos elpyérw uy) Kowovely Nyuiv Tous 
Edvous. 

Gros 8¢ yivevras TOLOUTOL, 5. 8. 

‘Of such an unselfish character as to place their property at the 
service of others.’ 

rd 3é didavroy civas Weyeras dixaios, x.r.d. 5. 9. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 8; Rhet. i. 11. § 26; Plato’s Laws, v. 731 E. 

réy rowovroy. 5. 9. 

‘Not only money, but anything towards which there can be an 
excess of love.’ Cp. note oni. 1. § 2. 


dyaipovow épya . . cwhpootwns epi ras yuvaixas. 8. 10. 
Yet Plato in his Republic aimed really at an impossible strictness 


5. II. 
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in the relation of the sexes, and is very far from allowing his 
guardians to indulge in sensuality. 


Etmpécwros pév otv 4 roavrn vopobecia xa: pirdvOpwnos dy eiva 
ddfecer” 5 yap dxpodpevos dopevos dwoveyerat, vopifav érerOa irjiav 
viva Oavpacn)y act mpos dravras, Ddws re cat Gray xariyopy ris THY voy 
imapxévrey dv rais tohireias Kandy ds yevopevev Bid Td put) KOUIY eivas Ty 
ovoiay, Aéyo 8é Sixas re mpds GAANAcus mepi cupBoralay Kai evoopapru- 
pt&y xploes nal sovciwy xodaxelas, 

The flow and regularity of this sentence remind us of the 
opening of Book vii, noticed by Bernays. Cp. for a similar regu- 
larity supra c. 1. 

Mankind quickly become enamoured of socialistic theories, 
especially when they are interspersed with attacks on existing 
institutions, Cp. Plat. Rep. v. 464, 465; iv. 425. 


dy ovdey yiverac 8:d THy dxowernciay GAAd did ry poxOnpiay. 

A similar unwillingness to ascribe to institutions what is due to 
human nature may be remarked elsewhere: e.g. c. 7. § 8, ére 8 ef 
rts Kal THy perpiav rdfeev ovciay macaw, dey Spedos’ paddAov yap bei ras 
érOvplas dpurifew 9 ras obcias x.r.d. 

The emphatic negative dv ot8éy ylvera: for A ob yiveras is curious. 


GAAd Gewpotpev Sdlyous rovs dk rév rowondy Srapepopevous mpds mrod- 
Aovs cupBdddovres rods nextypevous idig ras erjces. 

To what Aristotle may be alluding is not very clear. He may 
have remarked that there were more quarrels among Pythagorean 
sects, as well as among friends who had become fellow-travellers, 
than among other men. A similar reflection has often been made 
on the religious communities of later times. Or he may be referr- 
ing to disputes arising in ‘guilds’ or ‘clubs,’ or partnerships in 
business. dtadhepoyévous is to be repeated with xexrnpévovs. The 
meaning is that the owners of common property are comparatively 


. few, and that therefore their quarrels, though relatively more 


5. 15. 


frequent, do not so often come under our notice. 


GAG Set wAnOos dy, Somep etpnras mpdrepoy, 8a rihv matdeiay xowvhy Kal 


play rrotety, 


Aristotle takes up a position half way between the communism 
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of Plato and the existing practice of states. He would have men 
lend or give to their neighbours more than they do, but he would 
not enforce by law a community of goods; he would unite them 
by education, but would not destroy family life. 


Sowep ra mepi ras xrnces éy Aaxedaiyon eal Kpyry rois oveccrias 6. 15. 
sopobérys éxoivecey. 

This remark more truly applies to Crete, where the common 
tables were provided at the public expense (c. 10. § 7), than to 
Sparta, where he who could not afford to contribute to his mess 
lost the rights of citizenship (c. 9. § 30-32). Still in both there 
was a common mode of life; and an element of communism was 
introduced by the legislator. Compare also the remarkable descrip- 
tion of the effect of Lacedaemonian training (iv. 9. § 6—9) in pro- 
ducing the same simple habits of life both among rich and poor ; 
and Xen. De Rep. Laced. 6. § 1, 3, 4. 

wdyra yap oxeddy evpnra: piv, GAAd ra yey ob cuvixra, rois & ov 5.16. 
Xpevras yewaoxovres. 

ov ovrycrat, lit. ‘they have not been put together,’ implying that 
no comparison has been made of them, nor inference drawn from 
them. In other cases the inference has been drawn, but not 
applied to a practical use. As in Pol. vii. 10. § 7, and Metaph. xi. 
8, 1074 b. 8 (Svei res xoploas aird AdBos pévoy 1d rpwrov, rs Oeovs Govro 
tas mperas ovcias elvat, Ociws Gy elpjobat vopiceer, nat card rd eixds 
wodAdxis sipnpémns els rd Suvardy éxdorns Kal réxyns nai drrocodias cai 
wddey Pbeipopdvwy xal ravras ras Sdfas éxeiveow olor Aelava weprreodo Oa 
péxps rou viv), and several other passages, Aristotle supposes the 
inventions of arts and laws to have been made many times over. 
Compare Plat. Laws iii. 677 A foll. 


pdduora 8 dy yévocro gavepdv, ef ris roig épyous ios ry roavryy 6,17, 
woltreiay natacxevaLopdyny. 

‘In the actual process of creation.’ 

Cp. Plat. Tim. 19 B, mpoodowe 8¢ 87 rivi pos rode rd wdBos, olox 
ef ree (a kad wou Geaodpevos, etre imd ypadis elpyacpéva etre xal (evra 
GnOwes, yovyiay 8 dyovra, els éribupiay aixorro SedoacGa: Kiwovpera 
re avira nai Tt Téa Tois Gepact SoxoUyTeY mpoonKaw KaTd Thy dyeviay 


aOdowra. ravroy cat éya werovOa pos riy wddcy hy dindGoper. 


6.17. 


6. 17. 


8. 20. 


&. 23. 
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py pepifov abrad nal xwpifwr. 
atra refers to some general subject gathered from ry» ro:avrny wohe- 
seiay. The neuter is supported by ra per and ra 3, which follow. 


Smep Kal viv Aaxedaipdrios rroceiy Emyerpovow. 

1)* ‘Which already,’ i.e. as a matter of fact, without having 
recourse to Plato’s ideal, the Lacedaemonians are actually carrying 
out; or 2), ‘which at this very time the Lacedaemonians are 
trying to carry out [as though they had fallen into desuetude]’ 
(Schneider). For the use of »t» compare il. 8. 6. 

émyepovow according to 1), (as often in Plato. See Ast’s 
Lexicon) is used pleonastically=‘do carry out.’ So ray émyespy- 
advrav vewrepifew (v. 7. § 13)=Tay vewrepioavrav. And Plato's 
Phaedrus, 265 E, pa émyecpeiy xarayvivas pépos pnder. 


mous yap rovs pev pvAdaxas olov dpoupors, rovs b¢ yewpyovs xal rovs 
rexviras xal rovs dAAovs toXiras. 

1)* The emphasis is on rovs uéy and rovs 3¢. ‘He makes one 
class to consist of the guardians, who are a sort of garrison, and 
he makes husbandmen, [or, ‘to these he opposes the husbandmen’] 
and the artisans and the rest of the citizens.’ 2) Bernays trans- 
lates, ‘For he makes the guardians a sort of garrison and the 
husbandmen and the artisans and the others, citizens [held in 
check by the garrison], making a pause at rods dAous. Cp. Rep. 
iv. 419. But the opposition between qdpoupovs and moAfras is harsh. 
For the dpovpoi or diAaxes had a special right to the name citizens, 
whereas the husbandmen, as is implied in § 23, 28, are hardly to 
be reckoned in the State at all. Cp. c. 6. §§ 2, 3. Yet it may be 
argued on the other hand, that Aristotle has only an imperfect 
recollection of Plato; that he ‘snatches’ at the word ¢povupotvras, 
and puts into the mouth of Socrates an objection which really 
proceeds from Adeimantus, though afterwards paradoxically ad- 
mitted by Socrates himself. Nor is it possible to set any limits to 
the misinterpretations of Plato passing under the name of Aristotle. 
The first way of taking the passage is confirmed by c. 8. § 2 infra: 
eroies yap & pev pépos rexviras, ty 8é yewpyous, tpirov 8€ rd mporrohepouy 


cat Ta oma €xor, 


G\AG yap ei’ dvayxaia T0580 cpolws ire py, viv y' ode Sidporas. 
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Here, again, the antecedent to ravra is to be gathered generally 
from the context,=‘ whether these communistic institutions are 
equally necessary for the inferior and for the superior classes,’ &c. 
Cp. note on i. 2. § 2. 


yuv ye. 6. 23. 
‘As far, at least, as his book shows.’ Cp. supra c. 2. § 1. 
nai repli ray éxopevar, 6. 23. 


Sc. ovdey dsepiora: from the previous sentence. ‘And as to 
matters connected with these, what is to be their government, 
what their education, what their laws, nothing has been deter- 
mined.’ A repetition of § 18. The emendation dpxopéver (Con- 
greve) is unnecessary and out of place; for Aristotle has already 
disposed of the subject class in § 22, and at § 24 he returns 
to speak of the members of the state generally. 

nay ei xowai al xrnces cal al rév yewopyay yuvaixes. 5. 24. 

Sc. ris olxovonnoe ; or more generally, ‘What then’? Two cases 
are supposed: 1) what if wives are common and possessions 
private; and 2) what if possessions and wives are both common. 


dromov 8¢ cal rd éx trav Onplov moreicbar Thy wapaBodyy, or. def rd B. 24. 
aira émirndevew Tas yuvaixas trois dy8pdaow ols olxovopias ovdev péreorv. 

The language is not exact; moseiodat ri» mapa8odjyv=to argue 
from the comparison of the animals. ols: sc. rois Onpioss. 


‘The rulers must always be the same; for they cannot change 6. 26. 
the metal or quality which is infused into their souls by nature.’ 
‘But then Plato supposes the whole ruling class to be guardians, 
divided only as young and old into warriors and counsellors (as in 
the state described in vii. 9. § 5); and he provides for exceptional 
merit by the transfer from one class to another. The actual 
governing class are men advanced in years (Rep. vii. 536 ff.), and 
Aristotle himself acknowledges (vii. 14. § 5) that the division of 
functions between young and old is natural, and that the young 
wait their turn and do not rebel against such an arrangement. 

Ere 8¢ cal ray ev8apoviay ddaipovperos Trav pvAdkwy, GAny hyoi sei B, 27. 
eb8alpova sroeiy THY méXey Tov vopoOerny. ddvvaroy 3¢ evdaiporeiy GANv, 14} 
tay mreloray fh py wmavToy pepay i} Twa éxdvray Ty evdaspoviay. 

This passage, like many others in the Politics, involves a miscon- 


6. 27. 


6. I-4. 
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ception of Plato’s meaning. The literalism of Aristotle prevents 
bim from seeing that Plato does not really take away the happiness 
of individuals in affirming that the happiness of the state must be 
considered first. He takes it away that he may afterwards restore 
a larger measure of it. He is only insisting that the doctrine of the 
priority of the whole to the part, which Aristotle holds in common 
with him (cp. Pol. i. 2. § 13), should be carried out in practice. 
Compare: also Rep. iv. 420 B, C, and Politics vii. 9. § 7, (rd pe» 
yap evdapoveiy dvayxatoy tmdpyew pera rhs aperis, ebdaipova Se wdAcy ovx 
els pépos rt Bdéyravras Sei Néyerw abris GAN’ eis wdyras rovs wodcras) where 
Aristotle appears to coincide with Plato in the doctrine which he 
here repudiates. 


dymep rd Apriop, x.1.2. 

Aristotle means to say that the even number may exist in the 
whole though not always in the parts (cp. note on c. 3. § 3 supra); 
but happiness must always exist in both. 


Socrates is here spoken of by implication (éAfya 8¢ wep) ris 
modreias eipnxer, § 4) as if he were the chief speaker in the Laws, 
though he is not introduced at all. The Laws are quoted as 
Plato’s in c. 7. § 4. 


kal yap ev rf wodttelg wept Sdiywr mdysray Orcdpixev 6 Soxparns. 

The list which follows is a very inadequate summary of the 
subjects contained in the Republic. Probably the metaphysical 
and imaginative portions of the work appeared to Aristotle mourexat 
peraopal (Met. c. 9. 991 a. 22) and alien from politics. 


vd dé els rd mpowoAcpory pépos’ rpirory & ax Torey rd BovAevdpevoy rai 
Kuptoy THs médews. 
‘And a third class taken from the warriors,’ (ré» sporohepovvrar). 


wepi 8¢ ray yewpyay xal ray reynray, sérepow ovseas f peTéxovcl 
Twos dpyxiis .. . ovdew Siampixer. 

Yet Plato has expressly foretold, emphasizing his words by the 
declaration of an oracle, ‘ that when a man of brass or iron guards 
the State it will then be destroyed’ (Rep. iii. 415, and supra c. 5. 
§ 26), by which he clearly means that the third and fourth classes 
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are to be excluded from office. Nor would he have thought for 
a moment of a shoemaker, or agricultural labourer, exercising 
political rights. On the other hand, it is true to say that Plato 
has nowhere defined the position of the lower classes: he has 
thus evaded the question of slavery to which Aristotle was keenly 
alive. He acknowledges the difficulty of this question in the Laws 
v. 776 fi. 


rois efwber Adyots. 6. 3. 
I.e. with digressions, such as the attack upon the poets (Books 
ii and iii), the theory of knowledge (v, vi, vii), the doctrine of 
immortality (x). To Aristotle these appear irrelevant, though 
naturally entering into Plato’s conception of the state, which 
includes philosophy and religion as well as politics. 


ray 8€ ropwy Td per mAEioTOY pépos wduot TYyXavoVEW Srres, Oriya dé B, 4. 
wept THs moXcTeias etpnKey. 

This statement is far from accurate. The truth is that in the 
Laws of Plato a nearly equal space is given to the constitution and 
to legislation ; the latter half of the fifth book, the sixth, seventh, 
eighth, and a portion of the twelfth book being devoted to the 
constitution; the ninth, tenth, eleventh and the remainder of the 
twelfth to legislation. 


nal raurnvy BovAdpevos xowotépay moeiy rais méAect Kata puxpoy G, 4. 
meputyes wad pds riv érépay woltteiav. 

For a similar use of the word xoworépay cp. c. 6. § 16, ef per ody 
@s Kowordrny TauTny xaraoxevdfe: rais méAeot THY GAAwy moNsreiay, x.1.X. 

érépay roXreiay, sc. the Republic. The idea of good, the rule of 
philosophers, the second education in dialectic, the doctrine of 
another life, are the chief speculative elements, as the community 
of property, and of women and children, are the chief social or 
practical elements, of the Republic which vanish in the Laws (Laws 
v. 739). The spirit of the Republic is more ideal and poetical, 
of the Laws more ethical and religious. Plato may be said to 
‘bring round the Laws to the Republic’ in the assimilation of 
male and female education, in the syssitia for women, in the asser- 
tion of the priority of the soul to the body and of her fellowship 
with the gods; in the final revelation of the unity of knowledge to 
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6. 6. 


6. 6. 


6. 7. 


6. 7. 
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which he introduces his guardians at the end of the work (Laws 
xii. 965 ff.). 

Thy ay xiv. 

Cp. note on c. 3. § 5, supra. 

TO péy OUY repertory K.T.X. 

This and the noble passage in the Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 1 (wpoodsrous 
ris Tours (nTnoEws ywoudms 31a rd didous dxdpas eloayayeiy ra elBn. 
Adgee & ay tows BéAriov elvas ai deiv dal carnpia ye tis dAnOeias xal ra 
oixeia avaspeiv, DAws re Kai diroodous dyras’ auoiw yap dvrow pidiow 
Sorov mporipay ri» GAnOeay') are a sufficient confutation of the idle 
calumnies spread abroad in later times respecting the quarrels of 
Plato and Aristotle, which only reflect the odtum philosophicum of 
their respective schools. Cp. note, i. 13. § 10. 


xepas 8enre: rois rocovros BaSvAavias x.1.d. 

A strange remark: Aristotle himself mentions, apparently with- 
out surprise, that according to the ancient tradition the Spartan 
citizens had once numbered ten thousand, and he has himself 
testified that the country could support thirty thousand hoplites 
and fifteen hundred cavalry (c. 9. § 16, 17). Nor were the 5000 
or rather 5040 citizens to be maintained in idleness, for each of 
them had to cultivate his lot. 


dei pew ody inrorider Gas Kar’ edyny, unddy perros cdvvaroy, 

Even the best state, according to Aristotle, is limited by the 
number of citizens who can readily act together and by other 
conditions. These conditions he accuses Plato of having disre- 
garded. Cp. vil. 4. § 2, and 4. § rz. 

Plato would not have admitted the impracticability of his ideal 
state. It might be hard to realise, but was not impossible, Rep. v. 
471-474. In the Laws he resigns his ideal, though with reluct- 
ance, and acknowledging the conditions of actual life, he allows 
that there must be a second-best and even a third-best sample of 
states; Laws v. 739. 


ers 88 adds Exes wpoobeivas kai mpds rots yarmévras rénous, el Sei Thy 
wide (nv Biov wokttindy, 
Compare vii. 6. § 7, ef yap iryeportxdy Kai wodcrixdy (noerat Bioy x,t. 
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[sc. 4 més]. The two passages mutually confirm each other and 
the comparison of them shows that neither here, with Muretus, nor 
in vii. 6. § 7, with Bekker (and edition), do we need to substitute 
wodeuixdy for woAsrixdy which in both passages is used to express 
International Relations. The addition of p79 poversiuoy or wy pova- 
repovy in some MSS. after woAcrixdy appears to be a gloss, probably 
suggested by vii. 2. § 16. 

The same criticism—that a state must have a foreign as well as 
a domestic policy, is made once more on Phaleas in c. 7. § 14. 
Nations and cities can no more get rid of other nations and cities 
than man (except by going into the wilderness) can tear himself 
from the society of his fellows. Cp. Mazzini’s forcible saying, 
‘Non-interference is political suicide.’ 


el 8€ ris pu} rowovroy droddxeras Biov, pyre roy idiov pyre Tov Kowdy THs B. 8. 
édews . . dwehGodow. | 

‘But if a person does not accept the life of action either for 
individuals or for states, still the country must be protected 
against her enemies.’ In modern language, ‘however much we 
may dislike war and the use of arms, there are cases in which the 
resistance to an enemy becomes a duty.’ 

dred Bovow, i.e. ‘ lest they renew the attempt.’ 


nai rd whnOos Be rye xrnovews Spay dei, prmore BeAriov érépws Bcoploa @, 8, 
Te capiig pGdov. 

Literally, ‘Would it not be better to define the amount of 
property differently by defining it more clearly ?’ 


&onep dy ef ris elev Sore Liv eb rovro ydp dors nabddov paddoy. 6.8. 

It is doubtful whether these words are to be taken 1) as an illus- 
tration of the want of clearness in Plato's definition, or 2) as a 
correction of it; e.g. 1) ‘this is only saying, “ enough to enable a 
man to live well.”’ But this explanation seems to require that the 
following words rovro ydp dors xaOddov paddoy should be translated 
‘this however is too general’ (Bernays), giving a sense to paAdoy 
(=paAXor # Sei) which is doubtful unless suggested by the context, 
as in Rep. iii. 410 E, Phaedo 63 D. 2)* ‘ By the confused expression 
“Enough to live upon with temperance,” he means only “ enough 
to live upon well or virtuously ; for this is the more general idea.” ’ 
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6.9. des ailperal, 

The MSS. give dperai, corrected by Bekker from a marginal note 
in a copy of the Aldine edition into alperai. But the words é€es 
alperat are unmeaning. It is possible that éfes may be the true 
reading and dperal the gloss or vice vers4. See note on text. 


10, ateivas thy rexvoroiiay. 
Another inaccurate criticism. For Plato expressly provides that 
the overplus of population should be sent to colonies (Laws v. 740). 


-I1. 866 8é rodr’ ody dpolws AxpiBas Exew wepl ras mddes TéTe Kal viv. 
‘But this matter ought not to be regulated with the same strict- 

ness then and now,’ i.e. it ought to be regulated with greater 

strictness in the imaginary state of the Laws than in existing states. 


eae wapa{vuyas. 
‘For whom there is no place at the banquet of life..—Malthus. 


~12. frovro &é riOévas rd mAnOos droBdéerovra mpds ras roxas, dy cupBaivg 
reXevray Tivds Tay yewwnbévror, xai mpos THY Tv GANww arexviay. 

ray DAdwv, ‘the sterility of others,’ i.e. of others than those who 
have children, implied in the word yevn6évrav,— the death of some 
of the children and the sterility of some of the married couples.’ 


.13. elBav pév ody 5 KopivOws, dy vopobérns trav apyasordrwy, rovs oikous 
iaovs pnbn Seiv Biapévery kai rd wAROos THY worry, kal ei rd mparov Tous 
cAnpous dvicous elxov mdvres xara péyeOos. 

taovs and dvicous are here used in slightly different senses, tcous 
referring to the numbers of the families, dvicous to the size of the 
lot. ‘He thought that the number of the families should be the 
same, even although the original size of the lot was different.’ That 
is to say he accepted the existing distribution of property among 
families, however disproportioned, and did not allow it to be 
afterwards altered. 

Of Pheidon the Corinthian nothing is known; he has been 
identified with Pheidon the tyrant of Argos on the ground that 
Corinth lay in the Argive dominions (Miller, Dorians i. 7. § 15). 
But no evidence is adduced of this assertion. The word Kopivécos 
may have been a slip: (cp. for a similar or worse error, infra c. 11. 
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§§ 2, 15; v. 12. §§ 12, 14); but such a slip would be remarkable 
in a writer who has elsewhere called Pheidon tyrant of Argos, 
v. 10. § 6. 
wept péy rourey . . Nexréoy torepor. 6. 14. 
There is no adequate fulfilment of this promise to resume the 
question hereafter. But cp. vii. 5.§ 1; 10.§ 11; 16. § 15. 
dno yap dety x.r.d. 6.14. 
Aristotle is finding fault with Plato’s vagueness :—‘ He says 
nothing bit that the governors and governed should be made of a 
different wool.’ 


T}v wacay ovalay dina: yiverOas peifova péxpt BevrawAacias. 6. 15. 
Cp. Laws, v. 744 E, where the proprietor is allowed to acquire 
(xrac6a:) four times the value of his original inheritance. If we 
add in the original inheritance which was not acquired, the limit 
of property will be fivefold. ‘There is no reason for supposing any 
mistake in this statement (Susemihl) or in c. 7. § 4. 


xal ri raw olxoméav 86 Bialpeow def oxomeiy, wh mor ob cuphépy 6. 15. 
mpos olxovopiiay, 
One of the homesteads is to be in the city, another on the border 
(v. 745 E), the first to be the dwelling of the elders, the second of 
the son of the house (vi. 776 A). A plan similar to the one which 
he condemns is adopted by Aristotle in vii. 10. § rx: cp. note on 
text, in which the inconsistency of the two passages is pointed out. 


dx yap ray drdcrevdévray écriy. 6. 16. 
The normal idea of a oNsrefa is that it consists of the free 
citizens who carry arms and are its natural defenders. Cp. iii. 
7. § 3, 4, Grav 8€ rd wAnOos mpds 1d Kxowdy wodtrevnras cuphépor, 
kadeira: rd xowdy Svoua wage» roy woktrady, wokireia’ cupBaiver & 
ciddyes’ da per yap Sadtpew cur dperjy § oAdlyous évdéxerat, wAelous 
3 fbn xarerdv nxpBaocba apds wacay aperjy, dAAd pddtora Thy mode- 
pany’ airy yap dv winbe ylyveras’ idwep xara ravrqy Ty modsreiay Kupie- 
raroy Td mpomodepouy, Kal peréxovow aris of Kexrnudvas rd Srda, and 
see also Ib. c. 17. § 4; iv. 13. § 7; and Nic. Eth. viii. 10. 6. 


Thy yap sparny wodirelay, 6. 16. 
The same as the érépa wodrreia (§ 4), i.e. the Republic of Plato. 





6.18. 


6. 20. 
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Here the Spartan is spoken of as a mixed constitution; in iv. 
c. 9. § 7, as a combination of aristocracy and democracy. So un- 
critical writers of the last century extol the English constitution as 
comprehending the elements of every other. It was thought by 
other nations as well as by ourselves to be an ideal which Europe 
should copy. But so far from being the fulfilment of a perfect design, 
it was really the growth of accident ; the merit lay not in any wisdom 
of our ancestors, but in the willingness of the people to conform to cir- 
cumstances which was so wanting among the Spartans. .. With the 
criticisms of Aristotle on the Lacedaemonian constitution it is 
interesting to compare the very similar criticism of Plato in the 
Laws, iv. 712 D, E, xal pay Evevomy ye, & féve, ri dv Aaxedaipon sods~ 
relay ox Exe cos Ppdlev ovras, Fvriva mporayopevew auriy Sei° Kal yap 
rupawvids Soxet pos mpoceotxéva’ rd yap Trav épépwv Oavpacrdoy os rupay- 
pixoy €v aury yéyove’ kal ris evioré pos Galveras mracdy tov mévewy dnpo- 
Kparoupévy padtor’ doxdva. 1d 8 ad py pdvat dpicroxpariay airiy eivas 
srayréwacty droroy, xa) piv 8) BaoWela ye dia Biov r’ dotiv év arn Kal 
dpxaordrn ssacay Kai mpos ravrwv avOpmrwy cal npdy alrav eyouévn. 
€yo 3¢ ovre viv efaidyns Ay épwrnbels dvrws, Srep elrrov, ob Exam divmpiod- 
pevos elneiv ris rovrey cori ray mokiraay. Cp. Cic. de Rep. ii. 23. 


év 8€ rots wdépots elpnras rovros &s deov ovyKeicOas ry apiorny sokt- 
reiay éx 8ypoxparias xal tupavvides. 

This is not really said, though in Laws (iv. 710 ff.) Plato sketches 
an imaginary tyrant who is to mould the state to virtue. 


pew dpyxovras, 
$épev=‘to vote for,’ used here as in Plato and Demosthenes 
with the accusative of the person. 


alpovvras pey yap mdvres émdvaryxes, GAN’ ex ToU mporov ripnparos, eira 
madw toous éx tov Sevrépov, cir’ ex ray rplroy. Any ov naow émavayxes 
fv rows éx ray tpiray fh rerdprov, éx d¢ rov terdptou Tav Terdptwv pdvas 
émdvayxes Tois mpaerois xat Trois Sevrépors. 

The general meaning is that the higher the qualification of the 
elected, the lower may be the qualification of the electors, or, vice 
versa, the lower the qualification of the elected, the higher must be 
the qualification of the electors; they should balance one another. 
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There remain, however, some difficulties in reconciling the text 
of the Politics with the statements of Plato. 

What Plato says in the Laws (756) may be shortly stated as 
follows: ‘For those who are to be elected out of the rst and and 
classes, all are compelled to vote and are liable to penalties if they 
abstain from voting : for those who are to be elected out of the 3rd 
class, only the three first classes are compelled to vote and are liable 
to penalties; for those who are to be elected out of the 4th class 
only the two first classes. 

The text of the Politics as given by Bekker (which is that of all 
the MSS.) does not agree with the corresponding passage of Plato 
and in one place at least is corrupt. 

1) The words é« rot rerdprov ray retdprov can hardly be right if 
we are to get any sense out of the passage at all. Either row 
rerdprov OF ray reraprew must be omitted. Probably we should 
omit the latter, for rod rerdprov agrees best with rov mporov tipn- 
paros and rou devrépov antea, and ra» rerdprwy may have crept into 
the text from the preceding rerdpro», Either alternative is simpler 
than reading rerrdpwy (for rerdproy) as in 2nd Ald. edition. 

But 2) if we are to make the passage agree with Plato, we 
should further omit rpirw» 4 before rerdprav. Cp. Laws, 756 D, 
where nothing is said about the third class. 

Finally, we must allow that Aristotle may not have remembered 
or may have misunderstood the words of Plato. Such a sup- 
position cannot be thought far-fetched, when we consider the 
numerous passages in which he has done unintentional injustice 
to his master, Pol. i. 13. § 10; ii. 4.§ 2; ii. 5.§ 27; ii. 6. § 5, etc. 
The words od raow éndvayxes, SC. alpeicba:, do not imply that some of 
the class were compelled to vote. They are used as they are in 
Anal. Pr. ii. 15, 63, b 26 for the particular negative proposition, 
which is called by Aristotle indifferently rd od mayri and 7d ob tui, 
from which of course we can logically infer nothing as to the par- 
ticular affirmative. 


&s peév oby ove dx Anpoxparias cal povapylas bet oumordya ry roavrny B. 22. 
woX.teiay, éx TolTwy havepdy xal ray vorepoy pnOyoopever, sray émBddAp 
wept ris ToadTyS roAsrelas 7 oKEYes. 
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éx rovrwv. Whether the inference be true ar false, it is difficult 
to elicit from the words which have preceded the grounds for 
maintaining that a polity should nat be made up of democracy 
and monarchy. Strictly speaking they are only a more detailed 
statement of this proposition, not an argument in support of it. 

In the passage which follows (érav ém@ddAp), Aristotle is looking 
forward to the discussion of what he calls sroAcreia, or ‘ constitutional 
government,’ which like the constitution of the Laws, falls short of 
the ideal state, but is in advance of most existing forms. 

rowvrns, ‘a state similar to that in the Laws.’ 


Tay Uorepoy pnOnropevay. 
Mixed constitutions are treated of in iv. cc. 7-9, but the promise 
seems hardly to be fulfilled in that place. 


dyer 8 xai wept ry aipecw ray dpydyvrwv rd €€ aipetay aiperods ém- 
xiySuvov’ el ydp reves ovorjvas OeAovor Kal pérpios rd wAnOos, ded Kara Thy 
rourwy alpeOnoovras Bovdnow. 

Cp. Mill’s Representative Government, chap. ix (Should there 
be two stages of*election ?), ‘The comparatively small number of 
persons in whose hands, at last, the election of a member of par- 
liament would reside, could not but afford additional facilities to 
intrigue.” The double election of representatives is thought to be 
a safeguard against democracy ; it is really a source of danger and 
suspicion, and weakens the national interest in politics. It seems 
often to supersede itself. Thus ‘the election of the President of 
the United States by Electoral Colleges has passed into a mere 
form of universal suffrage. The only case in which such elections 
succeed is where the electors have other important functions (like 
the American State Legislatures, to which the election of the 
Senate is entrusted), and therefore cannot be appointed under a 
pledge to vote for an individual. 

For the indefinite use of émxivduvoy cp. Thuc. i. 137, émecdy dv rp 
dodakd pév enol, éxeive S€ ev exiuavduvp mddw 1 arroxopidy éyévero. 

al pev lScoray al d€ dsdooddoy cai rodirixay, 

l&erns is opposed both to philosophers and statesmen, as in 
Plato to dnysovpyds (Laws 921 B) and to momrjs (Phaedr. 258 D), 
and in Thucydides (ii. 48) to larpés. ‘i&éras’ such as Phaleas 
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and Hippodamus ; ‘ philosophers’ such as Pittacus or perhaps 
Pythagoras ; ‘statesmen’ such as Solon or Lycurgus (cp. infra, 
c. 12. § 2). 


3d Dadeas 6 Xadunddsmos rotr’ eionveyxe mparos. 7. 2. 

A sentence apparently inconsequential but really a condensation 
of two propositions. ‘ Therefore Phaleas the Chalcedonian intro- 
duced this, sc. the regulation of property, he being the first to 
do it.’ 

Nothing is known of Phaleas from other sources. The manner 
in which Aristotle speaks of him in this passage (§ 2 dol ydp, § 8 
etros Ay 6 Dadéas, oferat yap) would lead us to the inference that he 
was not a legislator but the writer of a book ; and this inference is 
‘further confirmed by c. 12. § 1, in which Aristotle (?) places first, 
and in a class by themselves, the private individuals who had 
treated of laws, apparently meaning Phaleas and Hippodamus. 
Whether Phaleas was earlier than Hippodamus is uncertain. It 
is true that Hippodamus is described as the first of those not 
statesmen who treated of ‘the best state,’ c. 8.§ 1. But the stress 
may be laid on the words epi ris wodtreias rijs dpiorns, ‘Hippodamus 
was the first, not of political writers, but the first who treated of 
the perfect state’ which would be consistent with the claim of 
Phaleas to be an earlier writer on the subject of politics in general. 

We cannot argue with Grote (Pt. II. c. 6, vol. ii. p. 523) that 
because Phaleas was the first wMo wrote or speculated about the 
equal division of land, therefore the legislation of Lycurgus or the 
ancient Dorian institutions may not have anticipated him in fact. 


xaroucCoudvaus, SC. rais méAeot OF wohirecas, an emphatic present, 7. 3. 
‘when in process of settlement.’ 


TS Tas mpoixas Tovs wey mAoucious Scdovas pév NapSavew Bé py «.7.A. 7. 3. 
Cp. the Babylonian ‘ marriage-market’ in Hdt. i. 196. 


epyov yap pl) vewreporotovs elvas rovs rovovrous. 7. 5. 
With this passage compare v. 12. § 17 where Aristotle criticizes 
rather captiously the remark of Plato ‘that loss of fortune is a 
source of revolutions,’ to which he replies that ‘it is only dangerous 
when it affects the leaders of the state.’ 
F 2 
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oloy xal Bddwv evopobernceyv x.1.X. 

Mr. Grote (iii. pt. ii. chap. 11, p. 179) thinks that these words refer 
only to the annulment of mortgages. But they clearly imply that 
Solon restricted or attempted to restrict the amount of land which 
might be held by individuals. Although there is no other evidence 
of this fact, the silence of antiquity cannot be taken as decisive 
against the statement of Aristotle, and is certainly no reason for 
explaining away the plain meaning of his words, whether he was 


' correctly informed or not. 


7.7. 


7.7. 


7. 9. 


7.10. 


ért 8€ rods maXaovs KAnpous diaca ey. 

Dependent on wo: «ici, gathered from the preceding sen- 
tence. The preservation of the lot tended to maintain the 
equality of property; hence the transition from the one subject 
to the other. 


ov yap érs cuveBawey and Tay wpicpevoy Tipnuatey els ras apxas Babiferv. 

The meaning is as follows :—Originally the Leucadian citizens 
had a lot which was their qualification for office. They were 
afterwards allowed to sell this lot, and still retained the right of 
holding office, when they had lost their qualification. 


GAG thy re rasdelay Aris ora: Set A€yey, Kat Td play elvat Kal Ty airy 
ovddy Sedos. . 

So in modern times reflections are often made on the evils of 
education unless based on moral and religious principles. Yet it 
was a noble thought of an early thinker like Phaleas that there 
should be equal education for all. 

cal rd play x.r.A. ‘ Moreover there is no point in saying that it is 
one and the same, for it may be bad.’ 


rovvavrioy d¢ wept exdrepov’ of pév yap roAdol dd rd wep) rds erjcets 
ducov, of 8¢ yapievres mepi t&y riypay, day Toa. 

The opposition here intended is between the inequality of 
property by which the many are offended, and the equality of 
honour which offends the higher classes. 

mepl dxdrepov, SC. ras xrnoes Kal ras ripds. 
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od roivuy did ravrny pdvov, AANA Kal By erbupoier, iva xalpwos rais dvev J, 13. 
Avra Hdovais. Ti oby dxos ray tpidv rovray ; 

The words cai dy émbvpoier, though rather weak, are found in all 
MSS. and are therefore probably genuine. They are omitted 
however by Bernays, and have been variously corrected, xa) dvev 
érbupiay (Bojesen), sc. déucnoovow, an ingenious conjecture ; a yy 
émOupsow (Schneider), too great a departure from the MSS.; 
dvenGvpnro, (also Bojesen), too rare a word. 

The general meaning is plain: ‘And therefore, i.e. not only to 
still pain, but also to gain pleasure, they will desire pleasures to 
which no pains are annexed.’ The three motives are, 1) necessity, 
2) desire of things not necessary, 3) desire of painless pleasures. 


ovx dy émlyrotey ef py) mapa dirocodias dxos, 7.12. 
‘They will look for a cure from philosophy and go no further.’ 


oloy rupawvovew ody ta pi) pryaow. Avo eal al ripal peydAa. 7. 13. 
Cp. the Story of Jason, who said mewq» sre pi} rupavvsi, iii. 4. § 9 
and note. So Daniel Manin (quoted by Stahr) used to say of him- 
self that ‘he knew nothing except how to govern.’ ‘And as is the 
greatness of the crime, so is the honour given to the tyrannicide.’ 


dei 8é Kai mpds rovs yerrmovras K.T.A, 7. 14. 
A favourite idea of Aristotle. Cp. supra c. 6. § 7. ‘ 


GAN’ otras ws dy xal py éxydvrey rovaurny ovciay. 7 16. 
= GAN’ ovras rote as dy rototey Kal pi) dyovrey rocavrny obciay, the 
more general word soui» being understood from modepeis. 
‘That your enemies should act as they would do if you had not 
so great an amount of property,’ i.e. that your wealth should be no 
temptation. Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 422, where he argues that trained 
warriors will be always too much for wealthy citizens. 


Eubulus, by birth a Bithynian, was the tyrant of Atarneus in 7, 17. 
Mysia, and was succeeded by Hermias his slave, whose niece or 
adopted daughter Aristotle is said to have married; Eubulus 
revolted from Persia, and was besieged by Autophradates, the 
Satrap of Lydia. See Strabo, xiii. 610, Suidas s. v. ‘ApsororéAns. 


7. 19. 


7. 20. 


7. 23. 
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dcaBedia. 

The diobelia was the ordinary payment of two obols for attend- 
ance on the assembly and the courts, and also for theatrical 
entertainments. These payments seem in the later days of Athens, 
and even during the Peloponnesian war, to have amounted to 
three obols, and some of them to have been as high as a drachma. 
They were also made much more frequently than in ‘the good old 
times.’ Cp. Schol. in Aristoph. Vesp. 684, where it is said on the 
authority of Aristotle in [the] Politics that the sum given was 
originally three obols, but afterwards varied at different times : also 
cp. Lucian Dem. Encom. 36; Prooem. Dem. 1459, 27, a remark- 
able place; and other passages quoted by Boeckh, ‘ Public 
Economy,’ Eng. Tr. vol. i. ed. 1, pp. 296 fff. 


TaY oY TOLOUTWY apy K.T.A. 

If dpx) be retained, ray roovrwy refers to some idea of reform 
vaguely implied in the previous sentences. xy conj. Scaliger, dpret 
Coraes. 


GAN’ cirep Bei Snpooious eivat, Tovs Ta Kowa épyafopevous Bei nabdrep ev 
"EmOdpvp re, xal ds Acchavrdés wore xatecxevufey "AOnynat, roiroy éyew 
roy Tpdroy. 

Bernays places a comma after «wep, and omits the second &¢i, 
placing a «ai before xa6arep. ‘But if this is so (i.e. if artisans 
are to be public slaves), those who are to be engaged in public 
works should be slaves.’ Nearly the same meaning may be got 
from the text, *if we place a comma after ela and remove the 
comma after épya{ouévous: ‘But if artisans are to be public slaves, 
those who are engaged in public works should form this class.’ 

rovrow exe rdv rpdrov, SC. dnpooious eva, This Diophantus, or 
‘some one else of the same name, about whom nothing is known,’ 
was Archon at Athens in the year 395. 


Stobaeus has preserved some fragments of a work epi mods- 
reias, Which bear the name of ‘Hippodamus the Pythagorean’ 
(Florileg. xliii. pp. 248-251, xcviii. p. 534, Mullach. Fragm. Philos. 
Graec. vol. ii. p. 11). But there can be little doubt that they are, 
as Schneider says, the pious fraud of some later writer. The 
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portions cited by Stobaeus will be enough to show the character 
of such performances. These fragments disagree in several points 
with the statements of Aristotle; such as the threefold division of 
the citizens into councillors, auxiliaries, and artisans (cp. the Re- 
public of Plato), and the subdivision of each class into three other 
classes; the three principles of honesty, justice, utility, and the 
three instruments by which civil society is knit together, reason, 
habit, law. Of all this and of a good deal else, there is no trace 
in Aristotle, although the triplets are also found in Stobaeus. Con- 
siderable differences are not however inconsistent with the genuine- 
ness of the fragments. A more suspicious circumstance is the 
character of the philosophical distinctions, such as the opposition 
of xaddv, Sixaoy, and ovpdpédpoy, which could hardly have existed before 
the time of Socrates, and a certain later tone of thought. 


Hrepopamus epi Uodcreéas. 


‘In my opinion the whole state is divided into three parts: 
one the “Good”—that is, those who govern the commonwealth 
by mind; another, those who rule by force; a third part, those 
who supply and furnish necessaries. The first class I call coun- 
cillors; the second, “allies” or warriors; the third, artisans. To 
the two former classes belong those who lead a freeman’s life: 
to the latter those who work for their living. The councillors 
are the best, the artisans the worst, the warriors are in a mean. 
The councillors must rule, the artisans must be ruled, while the 
warriors must rule and be ruled in turn. For the councillors settle 
beforehand what is to be done: the warriors rule over the artisans, 
because they fight for the state, but in so far as they must be 
guided, they have to submit to rule. 

‘Each of these parts again has three divisions: of the coun- 
cillors there are 1) the supreme council ; 2) the magistrates ; 3) the 
common councillors. The first has the presidency, and deliberates 
about all matters before they are carried to the assembly. The 
second comprises all those who are or have been magistrates. 
The third, the common councillors, are the mass of senators 
who receive the measures which the upper council have pre- 
pared, and vote upon and determine matters which come before 
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them for decision. In a word, the upper council refers matters 
to the common council, and the common council, through the 
general, to the assembly. In like manner there are three divisions 
of the warrior or military class: the officers, the fighters in the 
front ranks, and lastly the common herd of soldiers, who are 
the larger number. The officers are the class which furnishes 
generals and colonels and captains and the front rank of soldiers, 
and generally all those who have authority. The soldiers of the 
front rank are the whole class of the bravest, most spirited, and 
most courageous men; the common herd of soldiers are the 
remaining multitude. Again, of the class who work for their 
living, some are husbandmen and tillers of the ground; others 
mechanics, who supply tools and instruments for the needs of life ; 
others traders and merchants, who export superfluous productions 
to foreign countries, and import necessaries into their own. The 
framework of the political community then is composed of such 
and so many parts; we will therefore proceed to speak of the 
harmony and unison of them. 

‘Now every political community exactly resembles a stringed 
instrument, in that it needs arrangement and harmony and 
touch and frequent practice. Of the character and number 
of the elements which form the arrangement of the state I 
have already spoken. The state is harmonized by these three 
things—reason (Aéyors), moral habit, law, and by these three man 
is educated and becomes better. Reason gives instruction and 
implants impulses towards virtue. The: law partly deters men 
from crime by the restraint of fear, partly attracts and invites 
them by rewards and gifts. Habits and pursuits form and 
mould the soul, and produce a character by constant action. 
All these three must have regard to the honourable and the 
expedient and the just; and each of the three must aim at 
them all if possible, or, if this is not possible, at one or two. 
So will reason and habit and law all be honourable and just and 
expedient; but the honourable must always be first esteemed ; 
secondly, the just; thirdly, the expedient. And generally our 
aim should be to render the city by these qualities as far as 
possible harmonious, and deliver it from the love of quarrelling 
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and strife, and make it at unity with itself. This will come to 
pass if the passions of the youthful soul are trained by endur- 
ance in pleasures and pains and conformed to moderation ;—if 
the amount of wealth is small, and the revenue derived from the 
cultivation of the soil;—if the virtuous fill the offices in which 
virtue is needed, the skilful those in which skill is needed, the rich 
those in which lavish expenditure and profusion are needed ; and to 
all these, when they have filled in due manner their proper offices, 
due honour be assigned. Now the causes of virtue are three: 
fear, desire, shame. The law creates fear, moral habits, shame 
(for those who have been trained in right habits are ashamed to 
do wrong); reason implants desire. For it is a motive power, at 
Once giving the reason and attracting the soul, especially when 
it is combined with exhortation. Wherefore also we must pre- 
pare for the souls of the young guilds and common meals, and 
places of living and meeting together, military as well as civil, 
and the elders must be harmonized with them, since the young 
want prudence and training, the old, cheerfulness and quiet en- 


joyment.’ 


Aristotle’s account of the character and attainments of Hippo- 
damus may be compared with the passage in the Lesser Hippias of 
Plato(?) (368 A foll.), in which Hippias is described as acquainted 
with every conceivable art and science. The personal description 
of Hippodamus also bears an odd resemblance to the statement of 
Diogenes Laertius about Aristotle himself—rpavdds ri» dovpy ... 
GAG kai icyvooKeAns . . . Hv, Kat puxpdpparos, eoOnri re émanup xpopevos 
nal Saxrvdios Kai xovpG (v. 1. § 2 init.). 

The quantity of the name Hippodamus, though unimportant, 
is a somewhat difficult question. In Aristophanes (Knights 327) 
the a is long, yet if the name be a compound of dqpos, it is hard to 
give any meaning to it. It has been thought that Aristophanes 
has altered the quantity for the sake of the joke. 

Mention occurs of the ‘Inmo8duecos dyopa at the Piraeus in Andoc. 
de Myst. § 45, p. 7, Xen. Hell. ii. 4. § 11, and Dem.(?) adv. Timoth. 
§ 22, p. 1190. A tradition is preserved by Strabo (xiv. 653, ws 
gaciv), that the architect of the Piraeus was the architect of the 
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magnificent city of Rhodes. The scholiast on Knights 327 who 
supposes the Hippodamus of Aristophanes to be the person here 
mentioned, supposes him also to have designed the Piraeus at the 
time of the Persian War (card rd Mndied); but he had probably no 
special means of information and only ‘combined’ the two facts 
that Hippodamus was the architect of the Piraeus and that The- 
mistocles was the original author of the proposal to improve the 
harbour. Hippodamus is also called ‘the Thurian’ in Hesychius. 
The city of Thurii was founded in 445 B.c. and Rhodes was built 
in 406 B.c. If therefore Hippodamus was a Thurian and also the 
builder of Rhodes he must have designed not the original works 
of the Piraeus, but the improvements made at a later date, such as 
was the middle wall in the age of Pericles, p.c. 444. This latter 
date is more in accordance with the half Sophist, half Pythagorean 
character which is attributed to Hippodamus. It is also more in 
accordance with the words of Aristotle in vii. 11. § 6, 7 8€ ra» die» 
olxnoewor didbeois dior pev voulferar... Av eFropos 7 kai Kara Tov vedrepoy 
nal roy ‘Innotdpetov rpénov, where it is implied that the Hippodamean 
plan of arranging cities in straight streets was comparatively recent. 
Cp. for the whole subject C. F. Hermann de Hippodamo Milesio. 


nal xdope sroduredci, €rs O¢ ex Oiros evredots K.t.X. 

There is no reason for suspecting corruption. The eccentricity 
of Hippodamus consisted in combining expensiveness and sim- 
plicity : éc6jros is dependent on some such word as xpyoe to be 
supplied from xéope. 


Sijpes 8° eis rpia pepn THY xdpay, ry pdy lepav, rh» 8é Snpociay, Thy 0’ 
ldlay. 

The division of the land proposed in the Seventh Book (c. 10. 
§ 11) is nearly similar to that of Hippodamus. 


Sixacrnpioy éy rd Rvptoy. 

Plato in the Laws also establishes an appeal, vi. 767 C. ‘The 
final judgment shall rest with that court, which has been esta- 
blished for those who are unable to get rid of their suits either 
in the courts of the neighbours or of the tribes.’ 
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ras d¢ xpices €v rois Oixaornpiots x.T.d. 8. 5. 
See infra note on §§ 14,15. Though the principle of Hippodamus 
is condemned by Aristotle as unsuited to the Athenian popular 
courts of law, it prevailed in the more advanced jurisprudence of 
the Romans in which the judges were allowed to give a sentence 
of #. 2. or non liguet, whence the Scotch verdict of ‘not proven.’ 
The ideas of Hippodamus certainly show great legislative ingenuity 
in an age when such a quality was extremely rare. 


ws ofse rovro map’ GAdois vevopobernpévov’ tors B¢ nal dv ’AGnvas 8. 6. 
obros 6 vdpos viv xai ev érépats rey wéAewr, 

Aristotle intends to say that Hippodamus proposed this law as 
a novelty of which he claimed the credit, whereas it already existed 
at Athens and elsewhere. The meaning is clear, though the form 
of the sentence is not perfectly logical: ‘*But this law actually 
exists in Athens at the present day,’ and this is considered as 
sufficient proof that it existed at the time of Hippodamus. Or 2) 
without any opposition but with less point: ‘And this law now 
exists at Athens.’ Cp. Thuc. ii. 46. 


rous 8 alpebévras émipedeicbat Koay xa fenxdy xa dppavixey. 8. 7. 
I.e. ‘They were to watch over the public interests and over the 
interests of persons who had no legal status.’ 


Anistotle, after bis rather onesided manner of attacking an 8. 10, II. 
Opponent, raises several dsopia respecting the three classes of 
Hippodamus. ‘ How can the two inferior classes, who have no 
arms, maintain their independence? For many offices they are 
obviously unfitted: and if they have no share in the state how can 
they be loyal citizens? Granting that the artisans have a ratson 
d'étre, what place in the state can be claimed by the husbandmen 
and why should they have land of their own? If the soldiers 
cultivate their own lands, there will be no distinction between 
them and the husbandmen ; this, however, is not the intention of 
the legislator: if there are separate cultivators of the public lands, 
then there are not three, but four classes. The husbandmen are 
practically slaves who will be at the mercy of the warriors; and if 
so, why should they elect the magistrates? They will have no 
attachment to the state and must be kept down by force.’ 


8. 12. 


8. 13. 


8. 16. 


8. 16. 
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To these dwopia he finds no answer. He adds one or two 
more : ‘ How can the husbandmen produce enough for themselves 
and the warriors? And why, if they can, should there be any 
distinction between their lots and those of the soldiers ?’ 


yeepyjice: dv0 oixias. 

Either olxia is here used like ofxos in the sense of ‘ property’ or 
‘inheritance’; or yeopyjoe: must be taken to mean ‘ maintains by 
agriculture.’ (Cp. for a similar use of oixia Dem. de Falsd Leg. 
xaproupémn ras roy ypepévey oixias: and for another singular use of 
yeapyew, i. 8. § 6, Somep yewpyiay (aoay yewpyovrres.) If neither of 
these explanations is deemed satisfactory, we must suppose a cor- 
ruption of the text, which may be corrected by reading els dvo olxias 
(Bernays), or 8icww olxias. The old Latin translation ‘ ministrabit ’ 
has suggested the emendation troupyjoa. This is no better, or 
rather worse, Greek than yewpynoa in the sense given above. 

rovro 8° dy pew v7 Siairy Kat wAeioow évdexerat. 

‘This in an arbitration is possible, even although the judges are 
many.’ 


6 pew yap etxoct pwds, 5 3é dixaoris kplve 8dxa pyas, 5 pév wrdov, 5d 
€Aaccoy, Gdos de wévre, 6 8¢ rerrapas. 

é péy ydp clearly refers to the litigant, sc. dpeiAeoOar oleras. But in 
what follows, the words 4 6 pew wAéow 6 8¢ EAaccoy may refer either 
1) to the difference between the judges and the litigant or 2*) to 
the differences of the judges among themselves. In the first case 
4) 5 pév wdéov 6 3¢ Zhaccoy is a generalised statement of the words 
which have preceded, 6 pév ydp eixoos pras, 5d 8¢ Sicacrys xpives dexa 
peas. But in the second case the words are restricted to 6 8¢ dixa- 
aris xpives Séxa pas, Gddos 8¢ mévre, 5 d€ rérrapas. Anyhow there is 
a colloquial irregularity, the words dAos 8¢ mévre x.r.A. having crept 
in out of place, as an illustration of the general principle 6 pév m\éo» 
x.r.A. already stated. 


ebdp0aApov dxotoat pdvov. 
A confusion of language: cp. eimpécwmos (c. 5. § 11). 
éxes yap cvxcoparrias. 


That Hippodamus was speaking of political discoveries and not 
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of inventions in the arts, is clear from the context. Hippodamus’ 
error was derived from the analogy of the arts, § 18. We can 
easily understand the danger of rewarding discoveries such as 
were made in the conspiracy of the Hermae at Athens or in the 
days of the Popish Plot in England. Aristotle admits that there 
have been and will be changes in government, but he advocates 
caution and insists that law should be based on custom. 


al réyvat raca «al al Suvdpers. 8. 

Every art and science is also a power to make or become ; 
hence the word 8vvayis being the more general term is constantly 
associated with both réy»y and emornpn. 


{nrovos & Sdws ov rd warptoy dAAd rayabdy mavres. 8. 

This statement goes beyond the truth. For the traditions of fam- 
ilies or clans are very slow in giving way, as e.g. in the constitution 
of Lycurgus or Solon, to a sense of the common good. It is rarely 
and for a brief space that nations wake up to the feeling of their 
own nationality, or are touched by the enthusiasm of humanity. 


dpolous elvar xal rots tuxdvrag xal rovs avonrous, Sowep xal déyera 8, 
kata TOY ynyevav. 

dpoiovs has been altered by Bernays into éAlyous but without 
reason. It may be taken 1) as=<dypolous rois yyyevéat, Or, 2)* dpoious 
may be joined with «al rovs ruxydyrus=‘no better than simple or 
common persons.’ Cp. Hdt. vit. 50, yrdpyoe éxpéovro dotnet cal ov. 
Plat. Theaet. 154 A, dAp dvOpdme Sp’ Sporoy xad col haiveras drioty. 


&omep yap xai wep) rds dAdas réxvas, xai Thy Twokurinhy thE aduvaroy 8, 
axpiBas wavra ypadnvas. 

r)* If we take mdyra as subject, rjy wodcrecy rdf» may be the 
remote object of ypadpjva, or the words may be governed by mepl 
of which the force is continued from mepl ras addas réxvas, Or 2) 
ri wodsrinyy tdéfiy may be the subject of ypadpjva, in which case 
adyra is to be taken adverbially. 


ov ydp rogotroy adeAncera: Kivioas, dcov PAaSnceras rois dpxovow §g, 
amebew &cobeis. 


Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, nde yroodpeba, Sri yelpoos wduors dxwwyrots 
xpopemn néds xpeicowy éotiv f xados Zxovaow axvpors. 


8. 24, 25. 
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xwnoas, SC. 6 roXirns gathered from the previous sentence. 


5 yap vdpos laxity ovdeplay yes mpds rd reiBerOas mAnv mapa rd 60s, 
rovro 3 ov yiveras el py d1a xpdvou wAnOos, Sate rd pgdios peraBddXAew ex 
réy trapxdévrey vépov els érépous vdpous xawovs acbern roi» doth Thy 
rou vépou Suvauw .. frye: peydAny Scadopdy. 

Cp. Plat. Laws i. 634 D, els ray xadXicrow Ay ef) vdpav pi) ‘(nrey rey 
vécoy pnddva eay, mola Kadws avray fh py xades fye and Arist. Met. ii. 
3, 995 a. 3, HAleny be loyiv Zyet rd cinbes of vdpos 8pAovorw, ev ols Ta 
prvOndn cal wadapiddn peifov loyves rou ywooxew sept avrav did 1d Bos, 

€xes peydAny S&adopdy, lit. ‘makes a great difference.’ 


In this chapter Aristotle tacitly assumes or perhaps acquiesces in 
the popular belief that Lycurgus is the author of all Spartan insti- 
tutions. He was supposed to be the founder of the Spartan 
constitution, as Solon of the Athenian, or as King Alfred of the 
ancient English laws. The Ephoralty is apparently attributed to 
him; yet elsewhere (v. 11. §§ 2, 3) Theopompus, a later king of 
Sparta, is said to have introduced this new power into the state. 


el re mpos Thy UardOecey Kat Tov Tpétrov UmevavTins Tis MpoKeypdyyns adtots 
woNureias. 

eZ rs, SC. vevopoOérnra:: xal rdv rpdrov following mpds ri trdbeow. 
mpoxeipéms avrois, i.e. 1)* ‘which is proposed to the citizens,’ rodirats 
understood from oAtre@y supra; or 2) ‘which legislators set before 
themselves’ referring to vopoOéras implied in vevopobérqra: cp. 9 
imddeots rov vopobérov at the end of this chapter (§ 33). 


Thy Tay dvayKaiev ocxoAny. 

‘ Leisure or relief from the necessary cares of life.’ The construc- 
tion is singular and rare in prose, yet not really different from é rum 
axoAg xaxovd of Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1286. So Plat. Rep. ii. 370 C 
Sray els &y, cxoAjy Tey Drow dyov, wparry. 


¥ re yap Gerrahay weveoreia wodAdais éréBero Trois Gerradois, dpoiws oe 
nal rois Adxwoow of Ethwres' Gonep yap épedpevovres rois aruyypace 
dcaredovory. 

Cp. Laws vi. 776 C, D: ‘I am not surprised, Megillus, for the 
state of Helots among the Lacedaemonians is of all Hellenic forms 
of slavery the most controverted and disputed about, some approving 
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and some condemning it; there is less dispute about the slavery 
which exists among the Heracleots, who have subjugated the 
Mariandynians, and about the Thessalian Penestae.’ Yet in this 
passage of Aristotle the Penestae are spoken of as constantly 
revolting from their masters. 


wept 82 rods Kpqras ovdéy mw roovroy ovpPeBnxev’ airtov 8 iaas rd 9. 3. 


rds yerm@cas modes, Kaimep roAepovoas GAAnAas, pydepiay elvas ovppa- 
Xow Tois aguorayévors did 1d wy TupHéepey nal abrais Kexrnpevais mepecixous” 
rois ¢ Adxwow ol yesrua@vres éxOpol mdvres Roay, "Apyeio: nai Meconnos 
nat "Apxddes. 

The argument is that in Crete, where all the states had their 
Perioeci or subject class, no attempt was ever made to raise a servile 
insurrection when they went to war, because such a measure would 
have been contrary to the interests of both parties. The Cretans 
were the inhabitants of an island and there were no out-siders to 
encourage revolt among the slaves (cp. c. 10. § 15, dAAd xaOdrrep efpyras 
odferas da rdv rérov). Probably also a sort of international custom 
prevailed among them, arising from their common necessity, of not 
raising the slaves in their wars with one another. The Argives and 
the other Peloponnesian states, when at war, were always receiving 
the insurgent Helots. But the Argive subject population, like the 
Cretan, were not equally ready to rise, and indeed were at times 
admitted to the governing body (cp. v. 3. § 7, nat év “Apye: ray ev rij 
€88dpun Grrodopévey vad KXeopevous rod Adxwvos nvayxda Onoay mapadéfacbas 
Tay mepwixev tivds), We may also remark that in c. 5. § 19 supra, 
Aristotle incidentally observes that the Cretan slaves were com- 
paratively well treated, although forbidden gymnastics and the 
ise of arms. 

The word ‘perioeci’ appears to have been used in Crete to | 
denote generally an inferior class, who were not, as at Sparta, 
distinguished from Helots or slaves. This is confirmed by c. 10. 
§ 5, yeapyoiai re yap rois pév (SC. Aaxedatpovioss) Eikres, rois 8¢ Kpijow 
ol wepiowxos. But compare also Sosicrates [B.c. 200-128] preserved 
in Athenaeus (vi. c. 84. fin., p. 263), TA» per Koi» SovAciav of Kpires 
xadove. pvoiav, rh» dé Biay dapedras, rous Bé mepiolxous tmnxdovs. The 
use of the term pola in Sosicrates is confirmed by the celebrated 


9. 4. 


9. 5.. 


9. 8. 
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Scolium of Hybrias the Cretan (Bergk 27), rovrp (sc. rp éiger) 
Seomdras pywias xéxAnpat. Cp. also Athen. vi. 267, where the term 
pvgirns is said by Hermon to be applied to ‘ well-born’ serfs: edyeveis 
olxérat. 

kat aitais xexrnévas mepioixous. ‘Since they too have perioeci.’ 


With these criticisms we may compare Aristotle’s proposal (vii. 
9. § 8 and 10. § 13, 14) in the description of his own state, that 
the husbandmen should be either slaves or foreign perioeci. 

donep yap olxias pépog dvi}p xal yuv7. 

The singular pépos is used by attraction with the singular dvjp. 

For the general subject, cp. Laws vi. 780 E ff.: ‘For in your 
country, Cleinias and Megillus, the common tables of men are 
a heaven-born and admirable institution, but you are mistaken in 
leaving the women unregulated by law. They have no similar 
institution of public tables in the light of day, and just that part of 
the human race which is by nature prone to secrecy and stealth 
on account of their weakness—I mean the female sex—has been 
left without regulation by the legislator, which is a great mistake. 
And, in consequence of this neglect, many things have grown lax 
among you, which might have been far better if they had been 
only regulated by law; for the neglect of regulations about women 
may not only be regarded as a neglect of half the entire matter, 
but in proportion as woman’s nature is inferior to that of men in 
capacity of virtue, in that proportion is she more important than 
the two halves put together. 

Cp. also Rhet. i. 5, 1361 a. 10, Scots yap ra card yvuvaixas daida 
Somep Aaxedatpoviots, oxeddv card 1d Yusov ob« eb8atpovovcr: and supra 
i. 13. § 16; also Eur. Andr. 595, 

ov8’ dy, ef Bovrosrd tis, 
cwoppoy yévoiro Srapriaridwy xdpn. 


én ris Gpyiis avrav. 

Translated in the text, as by interpreters generally*, ‘in the days 
of their greatness,’ i.e. in the fourth century B.c. after the taking 
of Athens when Sparta had the hegemony of Hellas. But is not 
the passage rather to be explained ‘many things in their govern- 
ment were ordered by women’? (Schlosser). For why should 
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women be more powerful in the days of their greatness than in 
their degeneracy? To which it may be replied that the very 
greatness of the empire made the evil more conspicuous. Ac- 
cording to the latter of the two explanations dpxjs corresponds to 
dpxew in what follows. 
This use of the genitive is not uncommon: cp. én orparuas 
Arist. Wasps 557; rovs émt ray mpayydrey, SC. dvras, Dem. 309. ro. 


For the conduct of the Spartan women in the invasion of 9. ro. 

Epaminondas: compare Xenophon, himself the eulogist of Sparta, 
Hell. vi. 5. § 28, ray 8é de ris wédews al pév yuvaixes ob8€ roy xamvdv 
épaoas nveixovro, dre ov8énore (ovcas moAepiovs, and Plutarch, Ages, 
31, who has preserved a similar tradition, ovy frrov 8¢ rovroy 
€\vmouy roy Aynaidaoy of xara rv méduw OdpuBor kai kpavyai Kai diadpopal 
tov mpecBurépwy duvcavacxerouvrey Ta yuwdpeva, Kai THY yuvaKay ov duva- 
pévov novydfes, dAAd mayraracw éexbpdveay ovcay mpds re THY Kpavyyy 
cal rd rip ray woAepiov. 


Xpnoto péy ydp ovdey Foay, Sonep dv érépas mdAcow, OdpvBow d¢ Y. TO. 
fapetyor meio rey trodeulov. 

Either 1)* ‘For, unlike the women in other cities, they were 
utterly useless’; or 2) ‘For, like the women of other cities, they 
were utterly useless; and they caused more confusion than the 
enemy.’ 


The employment of the men on military service, which rendered 9. 11. 
it more easy for Lycurgus to bring them under his institutions, 
is supposed to have caused the disorder of the women which made 
it more difficult to control them. Yet we may fairly doubt whether 
this notion is anything more than a speculation of Aristotle or 
some of his predecessors (faci pév), striving to account for a seem- 
ingly contradictory phenomenon. For there could have been no 
trustworthy tradition of the time before Lycurgus. It is observable 
that Aristotle, if his words are construed strictly, supposes Lycurgus 
to have lived after the time of the Messenian and Argive wars. 
Clinton, Fasti Hellenici, vol. i., p. 143 note w, considers the words 
xal Meconvious in § 11 to be an interpolation. But this assumption 
of interpolation is only due to the exigencies of chronology. The 
testimony of Aristotle may be summed up as follows: on the one 
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hand he favours the traditional date; for he connects the name of 
Charillus an ancient king with that of Lycurgus c.10. § 2: and on 
the other hand it is very possible that he may not have known, or 
may not have remembered the date of the Messenian Wars. 

Grote (p. 2. c. 6, p. 516, n. 3) defends the Spartan women against 
the charges of Aristotle and Plato (the g:AcAdcer) Laws vii. p. 806, 
reiterated by Plutarch (Ages. c. 31), and even supposes that ‘their 
demonstration on that trying occasion (i.e. the invasion of Laconia) 
may have arisen quite as much from the agony of wounded honour 
as from fear.’ Yet surely Aristotle writing not forty years after- 
wards, who is to a certain extent supported by the contemporary 
Xenophon (vi. 5, 28 see above), could hardly have been mistaken 
about a matter which was likely to have been notorious in Hellas. 


12. alvias per ody eioly abtar rey yevoutven. 

Sc. the women :* or ‘these are the causes’ (abra by attraction for 
ravra). ‘The first way of taking the words gives more point to the 
clause which follows. 


12, rive bet ovyyvdpny Exe. 
‘ We have not to consider whether we are to blame Lycurgus, or 
to blame the women ; but whether such a state of things is right.’ 


.13. 0b pdvov arpéredy rua roy THs wodtreias abrhy Kal’ adriy. 
airy xaf’ atriy must agree with woNsreiay understood in ampéerady 
“vwa wouiy Tis modreias, these words being equivalent to dapenij moueiy 
ri woXsreiay: OF avryjs, Which appears to have been the reading of 

the old translator (ipsius), may be adopted instead of airn». 


. 13, pera yap rd wiv pyOévra rois wepi ry drepadiay ris xrioews emri- 
parece Gy ris. 

1)* The mention of avarice, or 2) the mention of women 
naturally leads Anstotle to speak of the inequality of property. 
The connexion is either 1) that avarice tends to inequality or 2) 
that inequality is produced by the great number of heiresses. 


9.14. Plutarch (Agis, c. 5) apparently ascribes to the Ephor Epitadeus 


the law which enabled a Spartan to give or bequeath his property 
as he pleased. Either Aristotle has followed a different tradition, 
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or the legislator is only a figure of speech for the institution (cp. 
supra, note at beginning of chapter). 

Tay 7 émucAnpey. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 5, évicre 3¢ dpxovow al yuvaixes éxixdnpos obcat. 


i} wal perpiay. 

‘Or even a moderate one.’ xa) is here qualifying. ‘ Better have 
no dowries or small ones, or you may even go so far as to have 
moderate ones.’ 


viv 8¢ tears 8ovvas rip erixAnpoy Erp dy BovaAnras. 

viv, not ‘now,’ as opposed to some former time, but ‘as the law 
stands. See note onc. 5. § 23 supra. Sovvas, sc. rend. 

‘A man may give his heiress to any one whom he pleases’: i.e. 
heiresses may be married by their relatives to rich men, and the 
evil of accumulating property in a few hands will thus be increased. 
Herodotus, vi. 57, says that the giving away of an heiress whom 
her father had not betrothed was a privilege of the kings of 
Sparta. There may have been a difference in the custom before 
and after the days of Epitadeus (cp. note on § 14), though this is not 
expressed by the particle viv. 


ode yAwos rd AROS Foray, SC, ei ris OnBaiov euBorjrs, §§ 10, 16. 


Thy tay tadryy. 

ra wept rh» ragey ravrny, sc. their arrangements respecting property 
described in the previous sentence. For the use of ravrny with a 
vague antecedent, cp. below ravrny rijv didpOwacw: also 1. 2. § 2. 


piay wdrynp. 

The battle of Leuctra (s.c. 371) at which, according to Xeno- 
phon, Hellen. vi. 4. § 1s, one thousand Lacedaemonians and four 
hundred out of seven hundred Spartans perished. The population 
of Sparta’was gradually diminishing. In the time of Agis IV. reg. 
240-248 B.c. according to Plutarch (Agis, c. 5), the Spartans were 
but 700, and only about roo retained their lots. 


ém pév ray rporéper Baciéwy peredidocay ris mrodireias. 
Yet Herodotus (ix. 35) affirms that Tisamenus of Elis, the 
G2 


9. 
ytyove 36 did résv Epyew abray Sprov Sri havdws atrois elye Ta wept 9, 


9. I5. 


9. 15. 


9. 15. 


16. 


. 16. 


1¥. 


9. 17. 


. 8, 


19. 


20. 
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prophet, and Hegias, were the only foreigners admitted to the 
rights of citizenship at Sparta. According to Plutarch, Dion was 
also made a Spartan citizen (Dio, c. 17). 


xai dacw elvai sore trois Snapridrats xai pupious. 

The ancient number of Spartan citizens is variously given: here 
at 10,000; in Herod. vii. 234, at 8,000; according to a tradition 
preserved by Plutarch (Lycurg. c. 8), there were 9,000 lots which 
are said to have been distributed partly by Lycurgus, partly by 
Polydorus, the colleague of the king Theopompus. 


tmevavrios 8¢ xai 6 wept riy rexvoroday vépos mpds tadTny Thy 
SidpOwor. 

At Sparta the accumulation of property in a few hands tended | 
to disturb the equality of the lots. The encouragement of large 
families, though acting in an opposite way, had a similar effect. 
According to Aristotle, depopulation and overpopulation alike con- 
spired to defeat the intention of Lycurgus. Yet it does not seem 
that the great inducements to have families were practically suc- 
cessful; perhaps because the Spartans intermarried too much. 

Like Plato and Phaleas, the Spartan legislator is accused of 
neglecting population. (Cp. supra c. 6. §§ 12, 13, and c. 7. 
§§ 4-8.) It is clearly implied in the tone of the whole argument 
(against Mr. Grote, vol. ii. c. 6) that there was an original equality 
of property, but that it could not, be maintained; cp. ras xrjoes 
lod{ovra, 6. § 10; ris xapas ovre Sinpnyéevns, 9. § 19; and so Plato, 
Laws 684 D. 


da ry aroplay dyoe joay. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 131, etc. where we are told that Pausanias trusted 
to escape by bribery, morevoy ypnpacw dkadvoew riy dua8ordny. Also 
Rhet. iii. 18. § 6, 1419 a. 31, Kal ds 5 Adxow edOuvdpevos ris épopias, 
€pordpevos €: Soxovow aire Suaiws drodwdévas Arepor, épn. ‘O O¢, 
‘Ovxoty av rovross ratra Zou ;’ Kal ds én. ‘ Ovxovy dexaiws dy,’ én 
‘xal od drddow;’ ‘Ov dnra,’ edn, ‘ol pév yap xpnyuata AaBdvres ravra 
érpakay, ¢yd 3 ovk, ddAd youn. 


xai viv 8 dv rois “AvBpiois. 
"Avdpio ig a proper name, probably referring to some matter in 
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which the Andrians were concerned. It is unlikely that Aristotle 
would have used the archaic word dx8pa for ¢idira or cvocina. 
For this use of the word dy8pa cp. c. 10. § 5, xal rd ye dpyxatoy éxddour 
ol Adxwves ob Gidirsa GAN’ Gv8pia, xabdwep of Kpires, 9 xal Ondov Gre 
éxetbev éAndrvbev. 

The event to which Aristotle refers is wholly unknown to us, 
though the strange expression which he uses indicates the great 
importance of it (dcov éq’ éavrois Gdn» ry wédww drddecay). 


Sore nat rairy cuvemBAdwrecGar ry woXcreiay. 
‘So that in this way, as well as by the venality of the Ephors, 
together with the royal office the whole constitution was injured.’ 


dei ydp thy woditelay ny péAAcvcay owlecOa wdvra BoddecOar 1a 9. 


pépn Tis wees elvas cal diapevery Tadrd. 
The nominatives which occur in the next sentence, of pey ody 
Bacireis, of 8€ xadol xayaboi, x.r.d. show that the corresponding words 
ra pépn tis wdéAews are the subject of BovAecOar=dei mdvra ra pépy 
tis méAews BovrerOas rhy rodcreiay om{eobat nal Siapevery raid. 
ravra is to be taken adverbially with dcapéveew= ard raird. 


drow yap » apxy arn rhs dperjs éoriv. 

Nearly the same words occur in Demosthenes, c. Lept. § 119, 
p. 489, where speaking of the yepovaia, he says, éxet pév ydp dors rijs 
dperjs GONov rhs wodcreias xuplp yeyérOat perd ray dpoiwy. 


wavapiddns ydp dors Aiav. 

It is not known how the Ephors were elected. Possibly in the 
same way as the yéporres (vide note on § 27 infra), which Aristotle 
likewise calls wac8aprmdns. Plato, Laws iii. 692 A, says that the 
Ephoralty is éyyis ris «Anperis Suvdueas, by which he seems to 
mean that the election to the Ephoralty was almost as indiscri- 
minate as if it had been by lot. 


As in the funeral oration of Pericles, the Spartan discipline is 9. 


everywhere described as one of unnatural constraint. There was 
no public opinion about right and wrong which regulated the lives 
.of men. Hence, when the constraint of law was removed and they 
were no longer dpxdpevos but dpyovres, the citizens of Sparta seem 


- 20. 


. 22. 


. 23. 


9. 25. 


9. 26. 


9. 27. 
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to have lost their character and to have fallen into every sort of 
corruption and immorality. The love of money and the propensity 
to secret luxury were kindred elements in the Spartan nature. 


rov rpéroy 8¢ rovroy merra:deundveoy wore Kal Toy vouoférny aiTdy dma- 
reiy ws obx ayabois dvydpdaw, odx dodadds. 

‘But when men are so educated that the legislator himself cannot 
trust them, and implies that they are not good men, there is a 
danger.’ The remark is resumed and justified in § 30 (ér & 6 
vopobérns, x.r.A.), by the general suspicion of their citizens which 
the Spartan government always showed, and also (§ 26) by the 
circumstance that the Gerontes were placed under the control of 
the Ephors. 

oix dordadés, 8c. rd xupious avrovs elvas peydhov. 


Bdfece 8 dy x.r.d. 

The discussion about the Ephors and Gerontes is a sort of 
dialogue, in which objections are stated and answers given, but 
the two sides of the argument are not distinctly opposed. 


érs € xal ry alpeow hy wowivras rey yepdsrav, kard re nh xplow é¢orl 
rrawWapiwons x.T.d. 

‘For the mode of the election cp. Plut. Lycurg. c. 26: ‘The 
election took place after this fashion: When the assembly had 
met, certain persons selected for the purpose were shut up in a 
building near at hand, so that they could not see or be seen, but 
could only hear the shouting of the assembly. For, as with other 
matters (cp. Thuc. i. 87, xpivovos yap Boz cal ob Wide), the Lace- 
daemonians decided by acclamation between the competitors. 
One by one the candidates were brought in, according to an order 
fixed by lot, and walked, without speaking, through the assembly. 
The persons who were shut up marked on tablets the greatness of 
the shout given in each case, not knowing for whom it was being 
given, but only that this was the first or the second or the third in 
order of the candidates. He was elected who was received with 
the loudest and longest acclamations.’ 


det yap cat Bovddpevov xal 3) BovAdpevoy dpyew roy dfow ris apxis. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. 345 E ff., 347 D. 


7 m—enee we - 
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voy 8 Gwep nal srepi riv GdAyy woditelay 6 vonobérns alveras raby 9, 28. 
gedroripovs yap xaracnevd{wy rovs wodiscas rovros kéxpnras mpic THY 
alpeowy ray yepdyrov. 

According to the view of Aristotle and of Plato nobody should 
seek to rule, but everybody if he is wanted should be compelled to 
rule. Yet this is rather a counsel of perfection than a principle of 
practical politics. And it seems hardly fair to condemn the work 
of Lycurgus, because like every other Greek state, Sparta had 
elections and candidatures. 


Sudmep cfGreurow cupmpecBeutig rovs €xOpovs. 9. 30. 

ovpxpecBevras does not refer to the kings, but is an illustration 
of the same jealousy which made the Spartans consider the dis- 
sensions of the kings to be the salvation of their state. d&drep= 
‘ by reason of a like suspicion.’ 

It has been argued that Aristotle in this section is criticising the 
kings only. And we might translate (with Bernays and others) 
‘they sent enemies as colleagues of the king,’ e.g. in such cases as 
that of Agis (Thuc. v. 63). But these could hardly be described 
as oupspeoBevrai, any more than the Ephors who, according to 
Xenophon (de Rep. Lac. c. 13. § §), were the companions of the 
king—not his active counsellors, but spectators or controllers of his 
actions. 

Ancient historians are apt to invent causes for the facts which 
tradition has handed down. Cp. note on c. 9.§ 11 supra; also 
v. 11. § 2; Herod. v. 69; Thuc. i. 11, &c. It may be easily 
believed that there were frequent mapaxpecBeias among Spartans, 
but that these were the result of a deeply-laid policy is the fancy of 
later writers. Still less can we suppose the double royalty which 
clearly originated in the ancient history of Sparta to be the work of 
the legislator. Compare the Laws (iii. 691 D) of Plato (who pro- 
bably first suggested the notion of a special design), ‘A god who 
watched over Sparta gave you two families of kings instead of 
one and thus brought you within the limits of moderation.’ 


Thy cvvodoy. 9. gI. 
Either 1) the gathering for meals ; or 2) the contribution, as in 
Hdt. i. 64. 





9. 32. 


9. 33- 


9. 37. 


10. 1. 
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BovAera: pév yap Bypoxparindy elva rd xaragcevacpa Tay avootrion. 

It may be admitted that the common meals had a sort of level- 
ling or equalizing tendency; but this could hardly have been the 
original intention of them, whether they were first instituted at 
Sparta by Lycurgus or not (cp. vii. 10. § 2 ff.). They are more 
naturally connected with the life of a camp (§ 11) and the brother- 
hood of arms. They may also be the survival of a patriarchal life. 


The remark that the office of admiral was a second royalty 
appears to be justified chiefly by the personal greatness of Ly- 
sander. Teleutias the brother of Agesilaus was also a distinguished 
man. It cannot be supposed that Eurybiades or Cnemus or 
Alcidas or Astyochus were formidable rivals to the king. 


rovrou d¢ dudprppa odx €Aatrov’ vopifoves pevy ydp yiverOas rdyaba ra 
wepysdyyta &:’ dperns paAAov f xaxlas’ xal rovro pév xada@s, drt pevros 
ravra xpeirrw THis aperns UmoAapBdvove.y, ov KaAds. 

‘The Spartans were right in thinking that the goods of life 
are to be acquired by virtue, but not right in thinking that they 
are better than virtue’ (cp. vii. c. 2. and c. 14). The ‘not less 
error’ is that they degrade the end into a means; they not only 
prefer military virtue to every other, but the goods for which they 
are striving to the virtue by which they are obtained. 


Thy pev yap wddw reroinxey dypnparoy, rous 8 (Suitas pdoypnyuarovs. 

It is quite true that many Spartans, Pausanias, Pleistoanax, 
Astyochus, Cleandridas, Gylippus and others were guilty of taking 
bribes. But it is hard to see how their crime is attributable to the 
legislator. Not the institutions of Lycurgus, but the failure of them 
was the real source of the evil. 

The love of money to whatever cause attributable was held to be 
characteristic of Sparta in antiquity. The saying xpjyara xpnpar’ 
dyjp is placed by Alcaeus (Fr. 50) in the mouth of a Spartan, and 
the oracle 4 ¢uAcypnpyaria Emdprav drei Dro B¢ ob8éy is quoted in the 
Aristotelian Modrreta: fr. Rei. Lac. 1559 b. 28. 


adpeyyus per core ravurns. 
Polyb. vi. 45 denies the resemblance between Crete and Lace- 
daemon, ’Enl 3¢ ri» ray Kpyray peraBavres (wodsrelay) dfov émuorrijoa 
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xara dv0 rpérous més of Aoywrara roy apxaley cuvyypaptwr “Edopos, 
Revopar, KadAcobevns, WAdrev, mpérov péy dyolay elvai act nal ry 
airiy rij Aaxedapoviay, Sevrepoy 8 éraweriy irdapxoucay dropaivovery. dy 
ovdérepow ddnbés elvai yo: Soxet. He contrasts the two states in several 
particulars; 1) the equal distribution of land in Sparta did not 
exist in Crete; 2) the greed of wealth which existed in Crete 
is said, strangely enough, to have been unknown at Sparta; 3) the 
hereditary monarchy of Sparta is contrasted with the life tenure 
of the yépovres; 4) the harmony which prevailed at Sparta is con- 
trasted with the rebellions and civil wars of Crete. 


Td d€ mAcioy Freoy yhadupiis. 10. 1. 


Compare what is said of Charondas in c. 12. § 11,19 dxpiPeia rey 
vopnwv eal yAapupmrepos xal ray viv vouoberwy. 


According to this view the Spartan institutions are not Dorian 10. 2. 


but Pre-Dorian, having been established originally by Minos; 
received from him by the Lacedaemonian colony of Lyctus in 
Crete, and borrowed from the Lyctians by Lycurgus. 


8:3 cai viv of reploios tov adrdy rpdérov xpadvras abrois, os KaracKevd- 10, 3. 


cavros Mivw mpdrou ri rag rey ydpov. 

The connexion is as follows:—The Lacedaemonian Laws are 
borrowed from the Cretan. Among the Lyctians, a colony of the 
Lacedaemonians who settled in Crete and whom Lycurgus is said 
to have visited, these laws were already in existence, and he adopted 
them. And even at this day, the laws of Minos are still in force 
among the subject population or aborigines of Crete. 0&3 is 
unemphatic ; the logical form outruns the meaning. 

Either the laws of Minos had ceased to be enforced among the 
freemen of Crete or the freemen of Crete had themselves changed 
(Bernays); and therefore any vestiges of the original law were 
only to be found among the ancient population. Thus com- 
munistic usages may be observed among the peasants of India and 
Russia, which have disappeared in the higher classes. Yet Aristotle 
also speaks of the common meals in Crete as still continuing. 
Does he refer only to the survival of them among the Perioeci? 
By Dosiades (s.c.?) the Cretan Syssitia are described as still exist- 


10, 3. 


10. 4. 


10. 5. 
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ing (see the passage quoted in note on§ 6). Aristotle supposes 
that Lycurgus went to Crete before he gave laws to Sparta. Ac- 
cording to other accounts his travels, like those of Solon, were 
subsequent to his legislation. 

Ephorus, the contemporary of Aristotle [see fragment quoted in 
Strabo x. 480], argues at length that the Spartan Institutions origi- 
nally existed in Crete but that they were perfected in Sparta, and 
that they deteriorated in Cnossus and other Cretan cities ; both 
writers agree in the general view that the Cretan institutions are 
older than the Spartan and in several other particulars, e.g. that 
the Lyctians were a Lacedaemonian colony, that the common 
meals were called “Avy8pa or ’Avépeia, that the Cretan institutions 
had decayed in their great towns but survived among the Perioeci ; 
and also in the similarity of offices at Lacedaemon and Crete. 
The great resemblance between this account and that of Aristotle 
seems to indicate a common unknown source. 

The existence of the same institutions in Sparta and Crete and 
the greater antiquity of the Cretan Minos may have led to the 
belief in their Cretan origin. Others deemed such an opinion 
unworthy of Sparta and argued plausibly that the greater could 
not have been derived from the less; Strabo L.c. 


Aoxei 8 9 vices Kal pds riy dpxyy riyy ‘“EAAnvucy» meuxévas xal xeioOas 
xades, 

Aristotle, like Herodotus, Thucydides, Aeschylus, is not indis- 
posed to a geographical digression; cp. vii. 10. §§ 3-5. 

It may be observed that the remark is not perfectly consistent 
with §§ 15, 16. The ‘silver streak’ and ‘the empire of the sea’ 
are the symbols of two different policies. 


Awd cat ray ris Gaddoons dpxiy xaréoxev 5 Mivas. 
Cp. Herod. iii. 122, Thuc. i. 4. 


yeopyoval re yap Trois pér etdeores trois 86 Kpnoly of repiosxor. 

But if Sosicrates, a writer of the second century s.c., quoted by 
Athenaeus vi. 84 is to be trusted, Aristotle is here at fault in his 
use of terms; rijy péy xowjy Sovdrciay ol Kpizres xadovor proiay, ry O¢ 
l3lay daydras, rovs 8¢ mepioixous Uanxdous: see c. 9. § 3. 
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7 kat SnAov Ere éxeiOer ddnrvbev, 10. 5. 
These words may be compared with the passage in Book vii. 10. 
§ 2, dpyala 8 ocey elva: nal ray cucorrios f rdéis, rd pev wept Kpiryrqp 
yerdpeva sepi ry Mivo Bacdelay, rd 8¢ wept ry 'IraXlay wokd@ madad- 
repa rovrey. In both passages Aristotle says that the common 
meals came from Crete to Sparta. 


ol péy yap éhopos rhv abriy Exoves Suvapuy rois év Ty Kpyry xadoupevas 10. 6. 
nda poss. 

The office of the Cosmi is identified by Aristotle with that of the 
Ephors. But the resemblance between them is very slight. The 
fact that at Sparta there were kings, while in Crete the kingly 
power, if it ever existed at all, had long been abolished, makes an 
essential difference. The Ephors were democratic, the Cosmi 
were oligarchical officers. And although both the Ephors and the 
Cosmi were an executive body, yet the Ephors, unlike the Cosmi, 
never acquired the military command, which was retained by the | 
Spartan kings. Aristotle observes that the Cosmi were chosen 
out of certain families, the Ephors out of all the Spartans, a circum- 
stance to which he ascribes the popularity of the latter institution. 


obs xadovow of Kpnres BovAny. 10. 6. 
Yet we are told that the term SovA} was generally used to signify 
‘the council in a democracy.’ Cp. iv. 15. § 11 and vi. 8. § 17, 
also v. 1. § ro, [at Epidamnus]} dyri ra» guAdpywv BovAdy éroineey. 
In the Cretan use of the term BovAj there may be a survival of the 
Homeric meaning of the word. 


Bacirela 8¢ mpérepoy pv Fy. 10. 6. 

Probably an inference from the legendary fame of Minos. No 
other king of Crete is mentioned. 

Dosiades, quoted by Ath. iv. c. 22. p. 143, gives the following 
account of the Cretan Syssitia : ‘ The Lyctians collect the materials 
for their common meals in the following manner: Every one 
brings a tenth of the produce of the soil into the guild (éra:pia) to 
which he belongs, and to this [are added] the revenues of the city, 
which the municipal authorities distribute to the several house- 
holds. Further, each of the slaves contributes a poll-tax of an 


10. 8. 


10. 9g. 
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Aeginetan stater. All the citizens are divided among these guilds 
which they call andreia. A woman takes care of the syssitia with 
three or four of the common people to help in waiting; and each 
of these has two attendants, called xadoddpo:, to carry wood for 
him. Everywhere in Crete there are two buildings for the syssitia, 
one called the andreion, the other, which is used for. the reception 
of strangers, the dormitory (xesuyrnpov). And first of all they set 
out two tables in the room for the syssitia, called ‘strangers’ tables,” 
at which any strangers who are present take their place. Next to 
these come the tables for the rest. An equal portion is set before 
every man: the children receive a half portion of meat, but touch 
nothing else. On every table a large vessel is set full of diluted 
wine: from this all who sit at that table drink in common; and 
when the meal is finished another cup is put on. The children too 
drink in common from another bowl. The elders may, if they 
like, drink more. The best of the viands are taken by the woman 
who superintends the syssitia in the sight of all, and placed before 
those who have distinguished themselves in war or council. After 
dinner their habit is first of all to consult about state affairs, and 
then to recount their deeds in battle and tell the praise of their 
heroes. Thus they teach the youth to be valiant.’ 


Gor’ éx nowod rpéperOas wdvras, xal yuvaixas xal maidas Kai dydpas. 

€x xowov, ‘out of a common stock’; not necessarily at common 
tables. The syssitia or common meals of women are said by 
Aristotle in chap. 12 to be an invention of Plato in the Laws, and 
if so they could hardly have existed at Crete. Nor is there any 
allusion to them in the fragment of Dosiades (supra). The name 
dy8pia or avdpeia also affords a presumption against the admission of 
women to the public tables. But if the words éx xowov are inter- 
preted as above, there is no reason that with Oncken (Staatslehre 
der Arist. ii, 386) we should suppose the words yuvaixas xai waidas 
on this ground to be spurious; nor,is such a mode of textual 
criticism legitimate. 


mpos 8¢ ry cXtyoosriay. 
The connexion appears to be as follows: ‘And as there were 
sO many mouths to feed,’ the legislator had many devices for 


~ 
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encouraging moderation in food, which he thought a good thing, 
as well as for keeping down population. 


Thy mpos rovs dppevas womoas dpsdiav, wep he el haiArws f pi) Pavrws 10. 9. 
drepos foras rou diacxéyacba Katpds. 

If these words refer to this work, the promise contained in them 
is unfulfilled. Nothing is said on the subject in Book vii. c. 16, 
when the question of population is discussed. The promise, 
however, is somewhat generally expressed; like the end of c. 8. 
§ 25 supra, Ad viy yey abadpev raurny ray oxépw, Dror ydp dors xaipioy. 


évravéa 8 ovx é& drayrey alpovyras rovs xédapous GAN’ éx rudy yeviov, al 10.10-12. 
Tovs yépovras éx Tr&P Kexoopnxorwy. wept Gv rovs airous dy ris elwece 
Adyous kal wept rap dv Aaxedaipon ywoudvey, rd yap avyumevOuvoy, xai Td 
81a Biou peiféy dors yépas rijs agias airois. . . Td 8 HouydLaw, «7.2. 

wept by. Do these words refer to* the yépovres (Susemihl, Bernays) 
or to the «écpes (Stahr)? The connexion would lead us to suppose 
the latter ; for what precedes and what follows can only be explained 
on this supposition. Yet the Cosmi appear not to have held office 
for life (cp. yépovras éx ri» xexoopnxérwy), perhaps only for a year 
(Polyb. vi. 46), though nothing short of a revolution could get rid 
of them; see infra, § 14. It is better to suppose that Aristotle has 
‘gone off upon a word’ as at c. 9. § 30, and is here speaking of 
the yépovres, but returns to his original subject at rd 8 jovydfew. 
wept Sv and ywouerwy have also been taken as neuters: ‘about which 
things,’ i.e. the mode of electing: but this explanation does not 
agree with the next words, which relate, not to the mode of election, 
but to the irresponsibility of the office. 


kal rd pa) kara ypdppara Gpyesy, GAN’ abroyyapovas émuradés. 10. rr. 
Cp. c. 9. § 23 where similar words are applied not, as here, to 
the Cosmi and elders, but to the Ephors. Another more general 
censure is passed on the yépovres, § 25. 


obde yap Anupards rs Trois Kéopos Sowep rois épdpos, wéppw y’ dwroi- 10. 12. 
covow dv nog rev diuapbepouvray. 

Yet to say that the Cosmi could not be bribed because they 
lived in an island appears to be rather far-fetched. Probably 
Aristotle is thinking of the bribery of Hellenes by foreign powers, 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 


10. 
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and for this there was little opportunity because the Cretans were 
isolated from the world. 


13. ob yap dodadis 6 raver. 
The expression is not quite accurate, for the caprice of an 
individual cannot be called a xay»éy, He means that to make the 
caprice of man a rule is unsafe. 


14, mdyroy &€ davAdraroy rd rhs dxoopiag ray duvaréy, fv xaborace 
moAAdxis Sray pi) dixas Bovdovrat dovvac. 

The words jy xabtoraos rodAdas which follow and the preceding 
éxBddAoves ovotarres rues show that the expression 1d ris dxoopias 
ray dvvaray means not the insubordination of the notables, but the 
temporary abrogation of the office of Cosmi by their violence, or, 
possibly, their defiance of its authority. 


15, fore & émxivBuvos odtws Exouca més rév Bovdopévay emiridecOat ral 
Suvapevor, 

Translated in the English text: ‘A city is in a dangerous con- 
dition, when those who are willing are also able to attack her.’ 
More correctly, ‘A city which may at any time fall into anarchy 
(ovrws gyovea) is in a dangerous condition when those who are 
willing are also able to attack her.’ 


16, 400 xat rd ray repwixey pével. 
‘And this is also a reason why the condition of the Perioeci 
remains unchanged.’ 


16. obre yap éfwrepixys dpyns xowwvover. 

Either 1*) have no foreign domains; or 2) have no relation to 
any foreign power. The language is not quite clear or accurate; 
for although a nation may possess foreign dominions it cannot 
‘share’ in them. The Cretans were not members either of the 
Delian or of the Lacedaemonian confederacy, 


16. veworl te wddepos fenxds SichdBnxev els viv vacor. 

The date of this event is said to be B.c. 343 when Phalaecus, 
the Phocian leader, accompanied by his mercenaries, crossed into 
Crete and took service with the inhabitants of Cnossus against 
those of Lyctus over whom he gained a victory, but shortly after- 
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wards perished (Diod. xvi. 62, 63). This however is rather a civil 
than a ‘foreign war.’ Others refer the words to the war in the 
time of Agis II. (B.c. 330), or to the Cretan rising against Alexander. 

veworl re refers to oadferar 3a rdv rémoy, ‘ Quite lately [her isolation 
did not save her,} foreign mercenaries brought war into the island.’ 


cal wod\Ad wepitrds pis Tods GAXous. ll. x. 
‘And in many respects their government is remarkable when 
compared with those of other nations’ or ‘with the others of whom 
I have been speaking.’ For the use of mepsrrés, cp. c. 6. § 6. 


abrat ydp al wodsreiat tpeis dAAnAas Te CUveyyus tos elo. Li. 1. 

Yet the differences are far more striking than the resemblances, 
which seem to be only ‘the common tables,’ the analogous office 
of kings at Sparta and Carthage, and the council of Elders. 
The real similarity to one another of any of these institutions 
may be doubted (see note on § 3 infra): while the entire difference 
in spirit is not noticed by Aristotle. ‘The Semitic trading aristocracy 
has little in common with the Hellenic military aristocracy; the 
prosperity of Carthage with the poverty and backwardness of Crete. 
But in the beginnings of reflection mankind saw resemblances 
more readily than differences. Hence they were led to identify 
religions, philosophies, political institutions which were really unlike 
though they bore the impress of a common human nature. 


aqpeioy 8é srodsreias cuvreraypdng. ll. 2. 
‘ And the proof that they were an organized state’ or ‘ that they 

had a regular constitution.’ The insertion of ed before ouvreray- 

pewns (Schneider) is unnecessary. Cp. supra ii. 9. § 22. 


roy djpoy €xovcay agrees with some word such as wdéAw understood 11. 2. 
from sodrefav=‘ the city with its democracy.’ There is no need 
to change €xovcay into éxdvra (Bernays) or éxovcsov (Spengel). 


pire ordow yeyernoGat. ll. 2. 
For the inconsistency of these words with another statement of 
Aristotle (v. 12. § 12) that ‘the Carthaginians changed from a 
tyranny into an aristocracy, which is also irreconcileable with the 
further statement in v. 12. § 14, that they never had a revolution, 
see note in loco. 


IL. 3. 


Ll. 4. 
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dyes 8¢ rapanAnowa rp Acxomeg mpdireig rd pév cucoitia Tov éra:piay 
trois edtrios, ryv 8¢ roy éxardv cal terrdpev dpyiw rois épdpois . . rove 
8¢ Bacidels xal ry yepouciay dydAcyoy rois éxet BaciAevos Kal yépovor. 

Yet there could hardly have been much resemblance between 
the common tables of guilds or societies in the great commercial 
city of Carthage, and the ‘camp life’ of the Spartan syssitia; or 
between the five ephors of Sparta and the hundred and four coun- 
cillors of Carthage: or between kings who were generals and 
elected for life at Sparta and the so called kings or suffetes who 
seem to have been elected annually and were not military officers 
at Carthage, but are distinguished from them, infra § 9. 


OU xetpoy, 
Is to be taken as an adverb agreeing with the sentence, ‘and this 
is an improvement.’ 


nai BéArioy 8€ rots Bacidcis pyre xatd rd aird elvas yevos, py8é rovro 
rd ruxdy, ef re dvadépoy ex rovrwy alperots paddAoy f nal’ HAixiay. 

The true meaning of this rather perplexed passage is probably 
that given in the English text which may be gathered from the 
words as they stand. With a&adépoy supply rd yévos dori. The cor- 
rection of Bernays, ruxdy, els 8€ yepovoiay éx sAovciwy alperovs is too 
great a departure from the MSS. Lesser corrections, ¢? 8é, ddd’ ef 
rs, ers have some foundation in the Latin Version, but are unneces- 
sary. «i re is to be read as two words and answers to pyre, as 
dapepor does to pndé rovro rd ruxdv. ‘It is a great advantage that 
the kings are not all of the same family and that their family 
is no ordinary one, and if there be an extraordinary family, that the 
kings are elected out of it and not appointed by seniority.’ 


peyddov yap upton xabeorores, Ay evredeig dot, peydAa BAdawrrover «cal 
€Bravay F8n ry wed thy ray AaxeCaspovior. 

He elsewhere speaks of the Spartan monarchy in a somewhat 
different spirit (iii. 14. § 3, 15. § 1 ff.). The praise here given to 
the elective Monarchy or Consulate of the Carthaginians at the 
expense of the Spartan kingship is considerably modified by the 
fact mentioned in § ro, that they not unfrequently sold the highest 
offices for money. 
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ray Od spds rh» trdbeaw rhs dpioroxparias Kal vijs wodtrelas, 11. 6. 

SC. émeriunbévray dy x.r.d. Lit. ‘ But of the things which would be 
censured when compared with the ideal of aristocracy and constitu- 
tional government, etc.’ 


The constitution of Carthage was an aristocracy in the lower lL 5. 
sense, and like Aristotle’s own soXereia, a combination of oligarchy 
and democracy (iv. 8. § 9, v. 7. §§ 5-7). While acknowledging that 
wealth should be an element in the constitution, because it is the 
condition of leisure, Aristotle objects to the sale of places and the 
other abuses which arose out of it at Carthage. The Carthaginian 
constitution is expressly called an ‘aristocracy’ in iv. 7. § 4, because 
it has regard to virtue as well as to wealth and numbers; and 
once more (in v. 12. § 14) a democracy in which, as in other 
democracies, trade was not prohibited. According to Aristotle the 
people had the power 1) of debating questions laid before them ; 
2) of deciding between the kings and nobles when they disagreed 
about the introduction of measures, but 3) they had not the power 
of initiation. 
dy raig érépas srodcreias. LL. 6. 
Sc. Crete and Sparta. Cp. supra § 5, rais elpnyévas rodsrelass. 


rd 0¢ ras wevrapyias x.r.X. . LL 7. 
Of these pentarchies, or of the manner in which they held office 
before and after the regular term of their magistracy had expired, 
nothing is known. We may conjecture that they were divisions or 
committees of the yepovcia. Their position may be illustrated by 
that of the Cretan Cosmi, who became members of the yepovoia 
when their term of office had expired (cp. c. 10. § 10). 


ry tay éxardy. ll. 7. 

Possibly the same which he had previously (§ 3) called the 
magistracy of 104. The magistracy here spoken of is termed 
peyiormm dpxyn, the other is said to consist of great officers who 
are compared with the Ephors. If the two institutions are 
assumed to be the same, we might adduce for an example of a 
like inaccuracy in number, a passage, c. 6. § 5, where the 
citizens in Plato’s Laws who number 5040 are called the sooo. 
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But it is not certain that they can be identified. According to 
Livy and Justin the ordo judicum consisted of roo. ‘Centum 
ex numero senatorum judices deliguntur.’ Justin xix. 2. (Cp. Livy 
xxxiii, 46.) They were appointed about the year 3.c. 450, to 
counteract the house of Mago, and are spoken of as a new in- 
stitution. ‘These facts rather lead to the inference that the roo 
are not the same with the magistracy of 104, which was probably 
more ancient. But in our almost entire ignorance of early 
Carthaginian history the question becomes unimportant. 


kal rd ras dixas trd r&y dpxelwv ducdferba: mdcas | dpioroxparidy], xal 
py Ddas bn’ Dros, xabdwep ey Aaxedaipovs. 

Either 1)* xaOdmep év Aaxedaiuon refers to the immediately pre- 
ceding clause, yw dAAas in’ dAdov:—or 2), to the words dikas ind 
tov dpxeiwy dixaferOa: mdoas, in which case «cal . . . dAdwy must be 
taken as an explanatory parenthesis. 

According to the first view, Aristotle is opposing Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. In Carthage all cases are tried by the same board 
or college of magistrates (or by the magistrates collectively), 
whereas in Lacedaemon some magistrates try one case and some 
another. The former is the more aristocratical, the second the 
more oligarchical mode of proceeding: the regular skilled tribunal 
at Carthage is contrasted with the casual judgments of individuals 
at Lacedaemon. The difficulty in this way of taking the passage 
is-that we should expect ind ra» atray dpxelwy, unless the words cal 
p17) Das tn’ Drow be regarded as suggesting ai’ray by antithesis. 

According to the second view, Aristotle, as in iii, 1. § 10, is 
comparing the general points of resemblance in Carthage and 
Lacedaemon. ‘Both at Carthage and Lacedaemon cases are tried 
by regular boards of magistrates, and not by different persons, 
some by one and some by another.’ The difference between the 
professional judges of the Carthaginians and the: casual magistrates 
of the Spartans is noted in iii. 1. § 10, but here passed over in 
silence. The Carthaginian and Lacedaemonian arrangements 
may thus be considered as both aristocratic and oligarchic,— 
aristocratic because limiting judicial functions to regular magis- 
trates; oligarchic, because confining them to a few. They are 
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both contrasted with the judicial institutions of a democracy. The 
difficulty in this way of construing the passage is not the paren- 
thesis, which is common in Aristotle, but the use of dA» vaguely, 
for ‘different persons,’ and not, as the preceding words tnd ray 
dpxelay would lead us to expect, for ‘different magistracies,’ or 
‘boards of magistrates.’ 

In neither way of taking the passage is there any real contra- 
diction to the statement of iii. 1.§ 10. The words of the latter 
are as follows: ‘For in some states the people are not acknow- 
ledged, nor have they any regular assembly; but only extra- 
ordinary ones; suits are distributed in turn among the magistrates ; 
at Lacedaemon, for instance, suits about contracts are decided, 
some by one Ephor and some by another; while the elders are 
judges of homicide, and other causes probably fall to some other 
magistracy. A similar principle prevails at Carthage; there certain 
magistrates decide all causes.’ 


For the sale of great offices at Carthage, see Polyb. vi. 56. § 4, 11. 9. 
rapa péev Kapyndovias Sapa havepas diddvres XapBavoves ras dpxds’ wapa 
8¢ ‘Popaias bavards dors meph rovro mpéarimoy. _ 


dei 8¢ vopifery dudprnpa vopobérou nh» rapéxBacw elvas ris dpioroxpa- 11, 10, 
vias Tavrny K.T.X. 

The error consists in making wealth a qualification for office; 
the legislator should from the first have given a competency to the 
governing class, and then there would have been no need to 
appoint men magistrates who were qualified by wealth only. Even 
if the better classes generally are not to be protected against 
poverty, such a provision must be made for the rulers as will 
ensure them leisure. See infra § 12, BéArwy & ef nal mpoeiro rip 


drropiay tay émexay 6 vopoberns «.7.2. 


el 8¢ det Brera nai mpds edrropiay xapiw cxodrs, PatAoy Td ras peyloras 11, ro, 
Gvnras elvat trav dpyay, rhv re Bacidelay nal rv orparryiay. 
Of this, as of many other passages in the Politics, the meaning 
can only be inferred from the context. In the Carthaginian con- 
stitution the element of wealth superseded merit. But whether 
there was a regular traffic in offices, as the words ras peyloras . 
H 2 


11.14. 


11. 16. 
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@vqris elvas réy dpyay would seem to imply, or merely a common 
practice of corruption, as in England in the last century, Aristotle 
does not clearly inform us. Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 544 D, 4 roa 
DAny Freie Wav wodcrelas, Fris nal dv cides Bachavel rw eeiras; Bvvacreias 
yap xal @ynral BacwAeias xal rocavrai reves sroXcreias perafy r¢ rovrwy mov 
elow, evpoc & dy tes abras obx éXarrovs wepi rovs BapBapous fj rovs “EAAnvas. 


BéeArtov 8 ef nad srpociro rh» dwoplay ray érexay 5 vopoberns. 

The MSS. vary between dropiay and ebopiay without much dif- 
ference of meaning: ‘Even if the legislator were to give up the 
question of the poverty’ [or ‘ wealth] of the better class.’ A similar 
confusion of dropos and efropos occurs elsewhere : iii. 17..§ 4, amdpocs 
and ebxdépos: v. 1. § 14, dopo: and eSmopa: v. 3. § 8, arépoy and 
eimdpov: Vi. 2. § 9, drdpots and edadpocs. 


xowdrepéy re yap, xabdrep etrroper, cal xaddoy Exagroy aroreAcirat TOY 
atrév xat Garroy. 

xowérepov, ‘more popular,’ because more persons hold office. 

xabarep eiropev, Cp. § 13. 

dxacroy ray airéy, i.e. because each thing remains the same. 
The insertion of ixd before rév, suggested by the Old Transla- 
tion ad eisdem, is unnecessary. ra» atrov, ‘where the duties are 
the same.’ 
_ kadAuy dmoreheira, i.e. if many share in the government each 
individual can be confined to the same duties, a division of labour 
to which frequent reference is made in Aristotle. (Cp. ii. 2. §§ 5, 6; 
iv. 15. §§ 7, 8; vi. 2. § 8, and Plat. Rep. ii, 374 A, iii. 397 E.) 
And there is more political intelligence where everybody is both 
ruler and subject. 


éexevyoucs r@ mAoureiv. See note on text. 

So England has been often said to have escaped a revolution 
during this century by the help of colonization: nor is there ‘any 
more profitable affair of business in which an old country can be 
engaged’ (Mill). That Aristotle was not averse to assisting the 
poor out of the revenues of the state when any political advantage. 
could be gained, or any permanent good effected for them, we infer 
from vi. 5. §§ 8, 9. 
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GdAd rouri dors rvyNs Epyor, lL. re. 
' Though the government of the Carthaginians is in good repute 
(§ 1), Aristotle regards this reputation as not wholly deserved, 
their stability being due to the power of sending out colonies 
which their wealth gave them; but this is only a happy accident. 
In a similar spirit he has remarked that the permanency of the 
Cretan government is due to their insular position (c. 10. § 15). 


ay aruxla yérrral ris. 11. 16. 
The later reflection on the accidental character of the stability 
which he attributes to Carthage is not quite in harmony with the 
statement of § 2, in which he cites the lastingness of the government 
as a proof of the goodness of the constitution. 


Grote in his eleventh chapter (vol. iii. p. 167, ed. 1847) says 12. 2-6. 
that, according to Aristotle, Solon only gave the people the power 
to elect their magistrates and hold them to accountability. What 
is said in §§ 2 and 3 he considers not to be the opinion of Aristotle 
himself, but of those upon whom he is commenting. This is true 
of § 2: but not of § 3, which contains Aristotle’s criticism on the 
opinion expressed in § 2. Thus we have the authority of Aristotle 
(at least of the writer of this chapter) for attributing the institution 
of the &xacrypa to Solon (cp. Schémann’s Athenian Constitution, 
transl. by Bosanquet, pp. 36 ff.). The popular juries are said to 
be a democratic institution (rév 8¢ 8jpoy xaracrijca:, rd dcxaorhpia 
momoas éx mavrev); but it is obvious that, so long as the jurors were 
unpaid, the mass of the people could make no great use of their 
privileges. The character of the democracy was therefore far from 
being of an extreme kind; cp. iv. 6. § 5, 6 and 13. § 5, 6, vi. 2. 
§§ 6, 7. 

The sum of Aristotle’s (?) judgment upon Solon (§ 3) is that he 
did create the democracy by founding the dicasteries, but that he 
was not responsible for the extreme form of it which was aftey- 
wards established by Ephialtes, Pericles, and their followers. 


deacros ray Snpaywyay, 12, 4. 
The writer of this passage clearly intended to class Pericles 
among the demagogues. He judges him in the same depreciatory 
spirit as Plato in the Gorgias, pp. 515, 516. 





12. g. 


12. 6. 


12. 6. 


12. 7. 


12. 7. 
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éxal Zddwv ye dotxe THY Gvayxatoraryny drodiWdnn re Oyu dvvayi. 
Cp. Solon, Fragm. 4 in Bergk Poet. Lyr. Graeci, Ajpy pév yap 
axa récov xpdros, Sogoy éxapxei, | Tetris ofr’ ddeAdy obr’ éropetdpevos. 


ras 8 dpxds éx rey yrwpipwy xal roy eiadpwy xaréoTnoe sdoas, ex TOY 
mevraxociopedipveay kal (evytray nai tpirou téAoug rijs xaAouperns lrmddos* 
7d 8é réraproy Onrixdy, ols ovdeusas dpyns perny. 

The arrangement of the classes here is somewhat disorderly, the 
second class or Knights being placed third in the series. That 
Aristotle should have supposed the Hippeis to have formed the 
third class is incredible; but it is difficult to say what amount of 
error is possible in a later writer. See an absurd mistake in 
Suidas and Photius about imweis and &rmas (Boeckh, P. E. ii. 260) 
under immds, which in Photius s.v. is called a fifth class; while in 
the next entry four Athenian classes are cited in the usual order 
with a reference to Aristotle (?) de Rep. Atheniensium, and an 
addition ‘ that inmddes belong to brmeis’ (?). 


vopoberas 8 éyévovro Zddevxds re Aoxpois rots émi{epupiots, nal Xapav- 
das 5 Karavaios rois avrov roXirats. 

Strabo (vi. 260), quoting Ephorus, says that Zaleucus made one 
great innovation, in taking away from the dicasts, and inserting 
in the law, the power of fixing the penalty after sentence was given. 

Aristotle attnbutes greater precision to Charondas than to modern 
legislators. But early laws have a greater appearance of precision 
because society is simpler, and there are fewer of them. 


OdAnra. 

Thales, called also Thaletas, probably the Cretan poet who is 
said by Ephorus apud Strabonem, x. p. 481, to have been the 
friend of Lycurgus; and also to have introduced the Cretan rhythm 
into vocal music. Mentioned in Plut. de Musica, pp. 1135, 1146. 
Clinton supposes him to have flourished from 690 to 660 B.c. But 
chronology cannot be framed out of disjointed statements of 
Plutarch and Pausanias. 


Avroupyoy Kai ZaXevxoy. 
A greater anachronism respecting Lycurgus is found in the 
fragments of Ephorus (Strabo x. 482, évrvydvra 8, Ss haci tees, nat 
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“Opnpp ScarplSovrs év Xi, quoted by Oncken, Staatslehre des Aristo- 
teles, ii. p. 346). 


éyévero 8d kai eddAaos 6 Kopivbtos. 12. 8. 
The 8 is not opposed to pe» at the end of the last sentence, adda 

ravra pey Aéyovew «.r.A., but is a resumption of the dé at the begin- 

ning of the previous sentence, recp&vra: 8¢. The story, if any reason 

is required for the introduction of it, may be intended to explain 

how Philolaus a Corinthian gave laws for Thebes. 


Of Onomacritus, Philolaus, Androdamas, nothing more is known: 12. 11. 
of Zaleucus not much more. A good saying attributed to him has 
been preserved in Stobaeus xlv. p. 304, ZdAevxos, 6 r&y Aoxpav 
vopobérns, rovs vépous épnoe Tois dpaxviots spoious elva’ Somep yap els 
éxeiva day péy éunéoyn pria h xdbvwy, xaréxeras, day 8¢ ody f péAcrra, 
duappnfaca adisrrara, otrw Kal eis Tous vépous day pev euweoy més, 
ouvéxeras’ day d¢ wAovows # Suvards Adyew, Scappntas aworpéxe, an 
apophthegm which in Aristotle’s phraseology (i. 11. § 10) may be 
truly said ‘to be of general application.’ Stobaeus has also pre- 
served (xliv. p. 289) numerous laws which are attributed to 
Charondas and Zaleucus. They are full of excellent religious 
sentiments, but are evidently of a late Neo-Pythagorean origin. 
The same remark applies still more strongly to the citations in 
Diodorus xii. c. 12 ff. 


IWAdrewvos 8 § re rey yuvairay xal raisey Kal ris obcias Kowdrys Kal 12. 12. 
ra cuvocina Téy yuvakdp, ére 8 5 rept riy peOny vdpos, rd rovs wnpovras 
cupronapyxeiy, kal Thy dv Tots woheptxois doxnow Gros dugudefcos yivwrras 
xara yy pederny, ws Bdoy pi) ri» wey xpnoysoy elvas Toiy xepow Thy dé 
axpnoroy. 

The reference to Plato’s communism in contrast with Phaleas’ 
proposal of equality is not unnatural; but the allusion to three 
unconnected, two of them very trivial, points in the ‘Laws,’ is 
strange, and looks like the addition of a later hand. This whole 
chapter has been often suspected. It consists of miscellaneous 
jottings not worked up, some of them on matters already discussed. 
But mere irregularity and feebleness are no sufficient ground for 
doubting the genuineness of any passage in the sense in which 


12. 13. 
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genuineness may be ascribed to the greater part of the Politics. The 
chapter may be regarded either as an imperfect recapitulation or as 
notes for the continuation of the subject. The story of Philolaus, 
and the discussion respecting Solon, are characteristic of Aristotle. 

xal thy dy trois moAepxois doxnow. The change of construction 
arises from the insertion of the clause 6 sept rh» pébny vdpos. The 
accusative may be explained as the accusative of the remote object 
after dudidégcos yivorra, or may be taken with wepi. 

It may be remarked that Aristotle looks on the dudideftos as an 
exception to nature (cp. Nic. Eth. v. 7. § 4, pices yap 9 degud xpeirroy 
ralros évBéxerai twas dududefious yevéoba), whereas in Plato (Laws 
794 D, E) the ordinary use of the right hand only is regarded as 
a limitation of nature. 


Apdxovros 8¢ »dp0t, 

Cp. Plut. Solon 17. Another reference to Draco occurs in 
Rhet. ii. 23, 1400 b. 21, nat Apdxovra rév vopuoférny, ri ot'n dvOpdrov 
of ydpos dAXa Spdxovros’ xaNeroi yap. 
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tT) wepl wolsrelas émtaxorourrs, Lr. 
The particle 8¢ after r@ was probably omitted when the treatise 
was divided into books. 


rou 8¢ woXsrixov cal rov ropobdrou 1.1. 

are a resumption of the opening words r@ wepl wodsreias ém- 
oxorovwrs. ‘The legislator or statesman is wholly engaged in’ 
enquiries about the state. But the state is made up of citizens, 
and therefore he must begin by asking who is a citizen.’ The 
clause rov d€ wodtrruct . . . wepl wékyw is a repetition and 
confirmation of the previous sentence, r@ sept sodcrelas . . .  wddss, 
the enquirer being more definitely described as the legislator or 
statesman. 


ovd’ of tov Bixaiwy perdxovres ovres Sore nai Sicny iméxew xal ducd- 1. 4. 
(erat. 

cai is closely connected with of ra» Scaiwy peréyovres. ‘Nor 
those who share in legal rights, so that as a part of their legal 
rights they are sued and sue, as plaintiffs and defendants.’ 


nal ydp ravra rovros imdpyet. lL. 4. 

These words are omitted in the old translation and in several 
Greek MSS. and are bracketed by Susemihl (1st ed.). If retained, they 
either 1) refer to the remote antecedent pérosos above, ‘ for the metics 
have these rights, and yet are not citizens,’ whereupon follows the 
correction, ‘although in many places metics do not possess even 
these rights in a perfect form.’ Or 2*) they are only a formal 
restatement of the words immediately preceding (for a similar 
restatement, which is bracketed by Bekker, see iv. 6. § 3), and 
are therefore omitted in the translation. Other instances of such 
pleonastic repetitions occur elsewhere, e.g. infra c. 6. § 4, where 


Ls. 


1. 5. 


1.7. 


1. 8, 
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rou (jy évexev abrov is repeated in xard rd {iv aird pdvow: also iv. 1. §1, 
nal yap rovro ris yusvacruys early, and v. 1. § 1. 

Aristotle argues that the right of suing and being sued does not 
make a citizen, for a) such a right is conferred by treaty on citizens 
of other states: (cp. Thuc. i. 77, xal éAacoovpern yap év rats ~up- 
Bodaias mpds rovs gupydyous Bixas nal wap’ Hyuiy airois dv rois duolas 
vépors rotjoavres ras xploes didodixely Soxotper). 2) The metics have 
this right, which, as he proceeds to remark, in many places is only 
granted them at second-hand through the medium of a patron. 


avy andds 8é Alay, 
Aiay qualifies and at the same time emphasises dwd@s: ‘ But not 
quite absolutely.’ 


‘erel nal sep) ray aripooy x.td. 

I.e. doubts may be raised about the rights to citizenship of exiles 
and deprived citizens, but they may also be solved by the ex- 
pedient of adding some qualifying epithet. 


dvdvupov yap rd xowdv ént dixacrov nat éxxdnoworov, 

‘This is a merely verbal dispute arising out of the want of a 
word; for had there been a common name comprehending both 
dicast and ecclesiast it would have implied an office.’ Cp. Laws, 
vi. 767 A: ‘Now the establishment of courts of justice.may be 
regarded as a choice of magistrates; for every magistrate must 
also be a judge of something, and the judge, though he be not a 


magistrate, is a very important magistrate when he is determining 
a suit.’ 


Set 8é put) AavOdvey Sri rev wpaypdrey éy ols rd bwoxeipeva duadepa rp 
eBe, nal rd pév abray dori aparov rd 8¢ Bevrepor rd 8 éxdpevor, f Td 
wapdénay obdév com, 7 TrouavTa, rd Kowdy, } yAloxpes. 

ra troxeipeva, 1*) ‘the underlying notions’ or ‘the notions to 
which the things in question are referred,’ ie. in this passage, as 
the connexion shows, ‘the forms of the constitution on which the 
idea of the citizen depends’ (see Bonitz s. v.). 2) trexelpeva is taken 
by Bernays to mean the individuals contained under a class, and 
he translates ‘where things which fall under one conception are 
different in kind. But it is hard to see how things which are 
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different in kind can fall under one class or conception, and the’ 
meaning, even if possible, is at variance with the immediate 
context which treats not of citizens but of constitutions. 


ras 0¢ wodtreias dpapev eDBer Biapepovoas dAdjAwy, kal ras pév borépas 1. 9. 
ras 8¢ mporépas ofcas. 

The logical distinction of prior and posterior is applied by 
Aristotle to states, and so leads to the erroneous inference that 
the perfect form of the state has little or nothing in common with 
the imperfect. So in Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, ‘there are no common 
ideas of things prior and posterior.’ The logical conceptions of 
prior and posterior have almost ceased to exist in modern meta- 
physics; they are faintly represented to us by the expressions 
‘a priori’ and ‘a posteriori,’ or ‘prior in the order of thought,’ 
which are a feeble echo of them; from being differences in kind, 
they are becoming differences of degree, owing to the increasing 
sense of the continuity or development of all things. 


Sidrep 6 AexGeis cv pay Onpoxparig padcor’ ect) woAlrns. 1. 10. 
Yet not so truly as in Aristotle’s own polity hereafter to be 
described, in which all the citizens are equal (cp. infra, c. 13. § 12). 
Democracy is elsewhere called a perversion (infra, c. 7.§ 5), but he 
here uses the term carelessly, and in a better sense, for that sort of 
democracy which is akin to the péon wodtreia. 


Kard pepos, 1. 10. 
Generally ‘in turn,’ but the examples show that the phrase must 
here mean ‘by sections’ or ‘ by different bodies or magistracies.’ 


rov adrdy 3¢ tpdéqwoy xal rep! Kapyn3éva’ sdcas yap dpxai ries xpivover 1. II. 
ras Oixas, : 

rd airdy, i.e. because in both these cases the administration of 
justice is taken out of the hands of the people and entrusted to the 
magistrates, either the same or different magistrates. 

The oligarchies or aristocracies of Carthage and Sparta are here 
contrasted, not with each other, but with democracy. A minor 
difference between them is also hinted at: at Carthage there were 
regular magistrates to whom all causes were referred; at Lacedae- 
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mon causes were distributed among different magistrates. See 
note on ii. 11. § 7. 


Loxx. GAN’ Exes yap 8idpOwow 6 rot rodirov diwoperpds. 

The particle yp implies an objection which is not expressed. 
‘But how, if our definition is correct, can the Lacedaemonians, 
Carthaginians, and others like them be citizens; for they have no 
judicial or deliberative assemblies.’ To which Aristotle answers, 
‘But I will correct the definition so as to include them.’ Finding 
aépicros dpyi) to be a definition of citizenship inapplicable to any 
state but a democracy, he substitutes a new one, ‘ admissibility to 
office, either deliberative or judicial.’ 


1.12,  tadtys ris wddews. 
Namely, of that state in which the assembly or law-court 
exists. 


2.1. soXtrixds. 
‘Popularly’ or ‘enough for the purposes of politics.’ Cp. Plat. 
Rep. 430 C. So vopids (viii. 7. § 3), ‘enough for the purposes 
of law.’ 
For raxéws Camerarius and Bernays needlessly read waxéws. 


2.2. Yopyias pév ovy 5 Acovrivos, ra pév tows dwopay ra 8 elpwvevdperos, 
pn, xabdsrep SApovs elvas rovs id ray SApowoisy werompevous, ore cal 
Aaptocalous rovs trd rév Snproupyv sewompévous' elvas ydp runs 
Aapiocomaodg. 

dwopay. ‘In doubt about the question who is a citizen?’ 

dnwovpyay. Properly the name of a magistrate in some Dorian 
states. The word is used here with a double pun, as meaning not 
only ‘magistrates,’ but 1) ‘makers of the people,’ 2) ‘artisans.’ 
The magistrates, like artisans, are said to make or manufacture the 
citizens because they admit them to the rights of citizenship. 

There is also a further pun upon the word Aapwoatous, which 
probably meant kettles, or was used as a characteristic epithet 
of kettles derived from their place of manufacture :— 

‘ Artisans make kettles. 
Magistrates make citizens.’ 
The sentence may be translated as follows :—‘ Gorgias, very 
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likely because he was in a difficulty, but partly out of irony, said 
that, as mortars are made by the mortar-makers, so are the Laris- 
seans manufactured by their ‘artisan-magistrates ; for some of them 
were makers of kettles’ (Adpiooas or Aaptocaiot). 

For the term elpewrevéueros, applied to Gorgias, compare Rhet. iii. 
7, 1408 b. 20, } perd eipwvelas, Sep Topylas éroies: and for Adpuroa 
compare Tdvzaypa Tayaypis, a kettle, (Hesych., Pollux); also an epi- 
gram of Leonides of Tarentum (Anth. vi. 305) :-— 

AaBpootrg rade Sampa, Gilevdciyp re Aadvypp 
Onxaro 8acd{ou* Awpiéws xecada, 

tes Aapicoaiws Bovydoropas éyyrijpas, 
kal yUrpes cal ray elpvyadh KvAsca, 

nal ray eiyd\xwroy ¢vyrayatdéy re Kxpecypay, 
xal myjora, nal ray éervoddvoy ropuvay. 

AaBpociva, ov 84 raira xaxov xaxd Sepyripos 
dcLapéva, vevoas pn woxa cwdppocuras. 

*dacd{ov=stinking ; cp. Suidas, 8. v. decraddos :—derradéos, compadys. 
dcioa ydp 7 Kémpos. 


Eévous xal BovAous peroixous. (See note on text.) 2. 3. 

Mr. Grote, c. 31. vol. iv. 170. n., would keep the words as they 
stand, taking perolxovs with both féous and dovAcvs. He quotes 
Aristoph. Knights 347 (ef wou dcidsor elras eb xard £évov peroixov), and 
infers from the juxtaposition of the words dovAous peroixous, that they 
mean, ‘slaves who, like metics, were allowed to live by themselves, 
though belonging to a master.’ That is to say pérowo: are spoken 
of in a general as well as in a technical sense. According to 
Xen. de Vect. 2. § 3, all kinds of barbarians were metics. 
Cp. for the general subject, Polit. vi. 4. § 18, where measures, 
like those which Cleisthenes the Athenian passed when he 
wanted to extend the power of the democracy, are said to have 
been adopted at Cyrene. Such a reconstruction of classes also 
took place at Sicyon under Cleisthenes the tyrant, who gave in- — 
sulting names to the old Dorian tribes (Herod. v. 68). 


vo 8 dudvoSarnpa mpds rovrous dori» ob ris wodirns, GAAd mérepor 2. 4. 
ddixes } dicales. xairos xal rourd ns ers wpocawopncesey «.T.A. 
Aristotle means to say that what is true in fact may be false in 


3. 5. 
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principle. These two senses of the words ‘true’ and ‘false’ were 
confused by sophistical thinkers. See Plat. Euthyd. 284, ff. 


rhs Tovdode doyns refers to rwi, sc. dopiorg, supra 1. § 7, ‘an office 
such as we spoke of.’ 


BRA Ere wrodiras pév elvar haréov nat Todrous, wep) Be rov diucaiws f pi) 
dixaiws ouvarres mpds Thy elpnpnévny mpdrepov dudioPyrmow. 

A doubt is raised whether the d&ixws rodcrevar is truly a moXirns. 
The answer is that the daixws dpyo» is truly an dpxev. But the 
sodims is by definition an dpxwy, and therefore the ddc«os moAirns 
may be rightly called a roAirne. 

xal rovrous, SC. rovs dudurByroupevors (§ 4), ‘these as well as the 
legitimate citizens.’ 

apds viv elpnuémy mpérepov audioBymow is the question touched 
upon in c. 1. § 1, and resumed in the words which follow. The con- 
troversy concerning the de jure citizen runs up into the controversy 
respecting the de jure state, which is now to be discussed. 


dray €€ ddtyapylas } rupavvidos yémnra: Byyoxparia, rére yap obre rd 
ovpBdrata é04 Bovrovras Siadvew. 

A question which has often arisen both in ancient and modern 
times, and in many forms, Shall the new government accept the 
debts and other liabilities of its predecessor, e.g. after the expulsion 
of the thirty tyrants, or the English or French Revolution or Re- 
storation ? Shall the Northern States of America honour the paper 
of the Southern? Shall the offerings of the Cypselids at Delphi 
bear the name of Cypselus or of the Corinthian state? Or a street 
in Paris be called after Louis Philippe, Napoleon III, or the French 
nation ? 


etrep ovv Kat Snpoxparovvrai rwes xara row Tpdrow TovTov, duoiws ris 
médews haréov elvat ravrns ras THs wodsrelas raurys mpates Kal ras éx THs 
oAcyapxias Kal rns rupavvides. 

The mere fact that a government is based on violence does not 
necessarily render invalid the obligations contracted by it; at any 
rate the argument would apply to democracy as well as to any other 
form of government. Cp. Demosth. pds Aemrivny, p. 460, where it is 
mentioned that the thirty tyrants borrowed money of the Lacedae- 
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monians, which, after a discussion, was repaid by the democracy 
out of the public funds, and not by confiscation of the property of 
the oligarchs. Cp. also Isocr. Areopag. vii. 153, where the same 
story is repeated. 


évdéxeras yap dialevy Oya: rév réwoy nal rous dyOpmrovs. 8. 3. 
E.g. the case of the Athenian xAnpotxa, who, while possessing 
land in other places, remained citizens of Athens; or of migrations 
in which a whole state was transferred; or possibly a dispersion 
like that of the Arcadian cities which were afterwards reunited by 
Epaminondas. Yet, ii. 1. § 2, é rémros els 5 ris pas wéAews. 


wolhaySs ydp ris widews Aeyopevns dori wus ebpdpeva ris roavrns 3. 4. 
(yrnceas. 

‘When difficulties are raised about the identity of the state, you 
may solve many of them quite easily by saying that the word 
“state ” is used in different senses.’ 


Spolws 8¢ xai réy rév airdy réroy xaroixovvrow, 8. 4. 
SC. ) dropia éoriv, supplied from rjs amopias ravrns. 


roadtry & tows dort xal BaSvicr. 3. 5. 
‘Such as Peloponnesus would be, if included within a wall,’ — 
further illustrated by fs 7’ éadexuias x.r.X. 


fs yé paw dadwxvias rpirny nyepay ovx alobécba rs pépos ris wédews. 3. 5. 
Cp: Herod. i. 191: ‘The Babylonians say that, when the further 
parts of the city had been taken by Cyrus, those in the centre 
knew nothing of the capture, but were holding a festival.’ Also 
Jeremiah li. 31: ‘One post shall run to meet another, and one 
messenger to meet another to show the king of Babylon that his 
city is taken at one end.’ 


GAAd wept pew ravrns tis dropias elg AANov xapdv xpnoipos 7 oxeyis’ 3. 6. 
wept yap peyéOous rijs méAews, ré re wécoy Kal wéorepov EOvog by 4 whele 
ovpheper, det 7) NavOdvew Tov wohitindy. 

The subject is resumed in Book vii. 4. § 4, gor 8¢ wodirexys 
xoprrylas sparov ré re whOos réy avOpewar, wécovs re Kai rolous rwds 
imdpyey Set ice, cal card ry xdpay Hoatras, Sony re elvas nal woiay 
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rd ravrny,and §11. In the words rév roAcrixdy Aristotle identifies 
himself with the statesman or politician of whom he is speaking. 
wérepoy eOvos dv h wieiw, cp. vii. 9. § 8 and 10. § 13. 


8.6, 7. dAAd ray abray karo:xotvrey rév aurdv rérov, wérepov Ewe Ay 7} Td yévos 
ravré ray xaroixovvray, Thy auThy elvarwbatéoy wodw, xaimep del roy pév 
Pbcpopévay rdv 8é ywvopévor, Sowep nai worapovs eldGanew Aeyew ros 
atrovs xa) xpnvas rds avrds, xalwep del rou péy ertywopevou vduatos, rou 
bre€vdvros, } rovs pév avOpdmous haréov elvas rovs airovs 8d Thy TovadrHy 
altiavy, riy 8¢ rddw érépay; elwep ydp gon, nowwvia nig 4 woes «.1.A. 

From the digression into which he has fallen respecting the size 
of the state, Aristotle returns to the original question, What makes 
the identity of the state? He answers in an alternative: Shall we 
say that the identity of the state depends upon the race, although 
the individuals of the race die and are born—like a river which 
remains the same although the waters come and go? Or is 
not the truer view that the form or idea of the state makes the 
state the same or different, whether the race remain or not? 
This latter alternative he accepts, illustrating his meaning by 
the simile of a chorus (§ 7), which may be Tragic or Comic, 
although the members of it are the same; and of musical 
harmony (§ 8) in which the same notes are combined in different 
modes, 

This is the conclusion which Aristotle intends to draw from the 
words ¢imep ydp dort xowovla ris 9 mods xr.A., and is clearly the 
general drift of the passage. But the alternatives dAAd ro»... 
érépay create an obscurity, because Aristotle begins by opposing 
the continuance of the race to the transitoriness of the individuals 
who are always going and coming, when he is really intending to 
oppose the idea of the state to both of them, § 7, 9. 

3d ry rocavrny alriay. ‘For the same reason as the rivers;’ 
i.e. because there is an unbroken succession of citizens as of 
waters. 

The argument is neither clearly expressed nor altogether satisfac- 
tory. For 1) the identity of a state consists in many things, such 
as race, religion, language, as well as government, and therefore 
cannot be precisely defined; 2) it is always changing for better or 
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for worse ; 3) whether the identity is preserved or not is a question. 
of degree; a state may be more or less the same, like the English 
constitution, and yet be continuous in the course of ages. Aris- 
totle would have done better to have solved this question by 
having recourse once more to the different senses of the word 
wus (§ 4). Cp. iv. 5.§ 3; v.1.§8. 


cimep ydp dort xowovia ris 9 Woks, Core BE Kowovia wodtray wodtrelas, 3. 7. 
ywopems érépas rp elder nal Biaghepovons ris moXtreias dvayxaiov elvat 
Bd£erev Ay nal ray rod elvat py Thy avThy. 

‘For a state being a community, and a community of citizens 
being a community in a constitution, éore 8€ cowewvia rodtrdy xowovia 
wodireias, when the form of this community changes, the state also 
changes’: or, if this construction is deemed harsh modtreias, may be 
thought to have crept in from the next line, and may be omitted as 
in the English text. 

The particle yap implies assent to the second alternative (supra). 


‘The sailor besides his special duties has a general duty, which 4. 1, 2. 
is the safety of the ship; the citizen has also a general duty, 
which is the salvation of the state—the nature of this duty will 
vary according to the character of the state. And besides the 
general duty citizens, like sailors, will have special duties and 
functions in the state, as in the ship.’ 


ov py GAAG Kal car’ GAdov tpdrov gor: Siarropoivras eredOeiv rdv avrov 4, 4, 
Adyow wept Tis dplotns woAcTeias. 

The last words are an explanation of car’ dAdo» rpéroy. 

Two conceptions of the state are continually recurring in the 
Politics of Aristotle, first the ideal state, in which the best has a 
right to rule and all the citizens are good men: secondly, the 
constitutional state, which approaches more nearly to actual fact 
(ii. 2.§ 6; vii. 14. §§ 2-5). In the first, the good man and the 
good citizen, or rather the good ruler, are said to coincide ; in the 
second, they have a good deal in common, but still the virtue of 
the citizen is relative to the government under which he lives, and 
the occupation in which he is engaged. 

These two points of view are apt to cross (émaAAdrrew in Aris- 
totle’s own language), and they appear to be here confused. 

VOL, IL I 
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el yap GBuvaroy df dwdvrav avovéaley Evrev elvas woduv, 81 3 Exacroy 
vd naff atréy epyov ed rrouiy, robro 8 da’ dperns’ dred 8 dduvaroy dpolous 
elyas wdvras rovs sroXirat, atx dy ely pla dper) wodlrov xal dv8pds dyabou. 
ry piv yap rot owovdalav wodirov def wdow txdpyew (otra ydp dpiorny 
dvayxaioy elva: ry wow), rw 82 rov dwdpds rov ayabod ddivaroy, el py 
wavras dvayxaioy dyabous elvas rovs dy rij orovdaig wédec woXiras. 

The argument is that the perfect state is not composed only of 
perfectly good men; for such absolute goodness is incompatible 
with the different occupations or natural qualities of different 
citizens, or their duties toward the government under which they 
live. All the citizens are not the same, and therefore the one 
perfect virtue of the good man cannot be attained equally by all of 
them. But they may all have a common interest in the salvation of 
society, which is the virtue of a good citizen. The Pythagorean 
doctrine of the unity of virtue still lingers in the philosophy of 
Aristotle. (Compare Ethics ii. 5. § 14, és@doi pév yap dds, ravro- 
dards 8é xaxoi.) 

wat olnxia ¢£ dvBpds xai yuvacxds kal xTijoug dx Seomdrev nal 8ovdov. 

xrjows is here omitted by Bernays, because the slave is a part of 
the oixia: but it may be observed that in i. 4. § 1, «rjows is a sub- 
division of the olxia under which the slave is included. 


dopey 3) tdv dpyovra rdy orrovdaioy ayaGdy elas xal hpdmpor, rdv 
82 wodsrixdy avayxaioy elvas ppdrpov. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5, where Pericles is spoken of as a type of 
the ¢pdmpos: and vi. 8. § 1, where modcrix? is described as a species 


of dpdvnors. 

GX’ dpa ora twds 7 abr} dpery woXlrou re owovdaiou nal dvdpds 
onovoéaiou; hayéy 31 ray dpyovra ray orovdaiov dyabdy elvas xal hpdrpop, 
roy 8¢ sodirixdy dpayxaioy elvar ppdmpov. xa) riy maidelay 3 edOdg érépay 
alvas Néyouci rives rod dpyovros, Sowep xal haivovras ol raw Bactiéwy vieis 
barwixhy al rodepixny radevdpevos, 

Aristotle having determined that the good citizen is not always a 
good man, now proceeds to ask the question whether some good 
citizens are not good men? Yes, the ruler must be a good and 
wise man; and the difference between him and other citizens is 
partly proved by the fact that he has a different education. 
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cai ry waelar 3 ebfis x.r.A. ‘Some persons say that, if we 
go no further than education, even this should be different.’ So 
in § 6 above, eibus dx yuyns cal odpares. Cp. i. 5. § 2; Met. iii. 2, 
1004 a. 5, tmdpxes yap evOvs yevn Exovra rd éy cai rd dy. 


py pos ra xdpy’. 4. 8. 

The whole fragment, which appears to contain a piece of advice 
addressed to young princes, is given by Nauck, Eurip. Aeol. 
Fr. 16 :— 

Aaperpel 8 dv alypais “Apeos fy re avAAdyos, 
ph pos rd KopWa wowihot yeoiaro, 
GAN’ bp wdda: Bei, peydda Bovlevoor’ dei, 

Two points strike us about quotations from the poets which 
occur in Aristotle: 1) The familiarity with the words which they 
imply in the reader; for ‘they are often cited in half lines only, 
which would be unintelligible unless the context was present to the 
mind. We are reminded that the Greek like some of our English 
youth were in the habit of committing to memory entire poets 
(Plat. Laws vii. 810 E). 2) The remoteness and ingenuity of the 
application. For a similar far fetched quotation, cp. infra c. 5.§ 9. 


ef 3¢ | avrn aperi) dpyovrds re ayabot nai avdpds ayabov, wodirns 8 éori 4. 9. 
ai 6 dpyspevos, oy 7 ari) dnAas dy ely rodirov xai dvbpds, Twds pdvros 
woNiTow. 

‘If the good man and the good ruler are to be identified, and 
the subject is also a citizen, then the virtue of the good man is not 
coextensive with the virtue of all good citizens, but only with that of 
a certain citizen,’ i.e. the citizen of a perfect state who is also a 
ruler, and therefore has a sphere for the employment of his energies, 
cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 8. § 4. 


ob yap # abr) Epyorros eal roXirov, ai da tour’ fous “Idcow en weavqy, 4. 9. 
Sre pi) rupavvoi, ds ox émordpevos wrns elvar. 

Another illustration of the difference in the nature of the ruler 
and of the citizen is contained in the saying of Jason, 1) ‘that he 
had no choice between starvation and tyranny, for he had never 
learned how to live in a private station’; or 2)* ‘that he felt a 
sensation like hunger when not a tyrant; for he was too proud to 

12 
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live in a private station.’ The two interpretations differ according 
to the shade of meaning given to rewq» and émordpevos. 

The Jason here referred to is Jason of Pherae, the Tagus of 
Thessaly. 

Another saying of Jason is quoted in Rhet. i. 12, 1373 a. 26, 
‘ Beiy ddixeiy Gna, Srws Bvynrat «ai Bixasa woAAd woceiy,’ 


al oty riy péy rou ayabot dvdpds rideper apxixny, rv 8€ Tou moXirou 
dpdu, ovx dy ely Euhw éravera dpolws, 

1) Aristotle here lights upon a paradox, which he cannot resist 
mentioning, but does not pursue further. ‘ If the virtue of the good 
man is of a ruling character, but the virtue of the citizen includes 
ruling and being ruled, their virtues cannot [from this point of 
view] be equally praiseworthy, [for the good man has one virtue 
only, the citizen two].’ 

2) Or the meaning may be, ‘that the virtue of the good man 
being the virtue of ruling is higher than that of the citizen who 
only rules at times, or who obeys as well as rules.’ 

The words ove dy ely dudw érawerd dpoiws according to the first 
way = ‘the citizen is more to be praised than the good man’: 
according to the second, ‘the virtue of the two, i.e. of ruler and 
citizen, are not equally praiseworthy’; in other words, the virtue of 
the good man is the higher of the two. 

The whole passage is perplexed, not from any corruption of 
the text, but from the love of casuistry and a want of clearness 
in distinguishing the two sides of the argument. 


drei ody srore Bonet Guddrepa, Kat od tadrd deiy rdv dpyovra pavbdvew 
xal roy apxdpevoy, rov 8¢ rroXirny auddrep énicracOat xai peréxery audoiv, 
tobvredOev Oy xaridor ris. 

Aristotle seems to mean that the citizen acquires a knowledge 
of the duties of both ruler and ruled, which are different. Since 
the ruler and the ruled must learn both, and the two things are 
distinct, and the citizen must know both and have a part in both, 
the inference is obvious. But what is this obvious inference we 
are uncertain :—either, 1)* that some kind of previous subjection is an 
advantage to the ruler; or 2) that the citizen who knows both at 
once is to be preferred to the dpywy and dpycdpevos, taken separately. 
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The sentence is awkwardly expressed and is perhaps corrupt. 
The change of du¢drepa into dudw érepa (Bernays) would give much 
the same meaning with rather less difficulty, (‘since the two must 
learn different things, and the ruler and the ruled are not required 
to learn the same things’), because rd» dpyovra cai rdv dpydpevov have 
not then to be taken in two senses, collective and distributive. 
It might be argued in favour of Bernays’ emendation that dudérepa 
may have crept in from the dudérepa in the next line; and against 
it that the two words dude érepa, the one having a collective, the 
other a distributive sense, are not happily combined. 

§ 11 seems to be intended as a summing up of § 8-10. The 
thread of the argument is resumed at the words ravrqy yap Aéyoper 
in § 14. 


dom ydp dpx) Seoworich «.7.A. 4.11. 
is a digression introduced for the sake of distinguishing the apy} 
deorroriucy to which the preceding remarks do not apply, from the 
dpx} modirixt to which they do. 
ors yap refers back to rév dpxovra, ‘ We are speaking of the ruler 
who is also a subject; for we must remember that there is a rule of 
the master over his slave with which we are not here concerned.’ 


Bid wap’ dvins ob pereixor of Snysovpyoi rd madatdy dpxdv, mply djpow 4. 12. 
yevto bas ray érxarov, 

84, referring to dy8paro8a%es and the various kinds of menial 
duties in which the artisan class were employed, ‘ Because of their 
servile and degraded character.’ 


Tay Gpxyopévey ovras. 4. 13. 
I.e. those who (like household servants) are subject to the rule 
of a master. 


el py wore xpelas xdpw aire mpds airdy, ob yap ért x.7.A. 4. 13. 
*‘For if men practise menial duties, not only for the supply 
of their own occasional wants, but habitually’ (indicated by sore), 
‘there is no longer any difference between master and slave,’ i.e. 
the natural distinction of classes is effaced. It has been proposed 
to read rére pev, rére 8¢, instead of rév peév, row 3¢, ‘for then the case 
no longer occurs of a man being at one time master and at 


4. 16. 


4.17. 


4. 18. 


§. 1. 
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another time servant’—an arbitrary emendation (Riese, Susemih|) 
which gives a poor sense. 


odk forw eb dota pd dpybévra. 

An ancient proverb naturally attributed by tradition (Diog. Laert. 
i. 60; Stobaeus xlvi. p. 308) to Solon. Cp. Plut. Apophth. Lac. 
215 D, who assigns the saying to Agis, dparnOels ri pdOnua pddcora ey 
Zwdpry doxeirat, rd yewhonew, etrev, dpyew re Kai dpxerOat. 


cal dvdpde 38) dyabot dyde. 

At first Aristotle appeared to draw an artificial line between the 
good citizen and the good man; but he now shifts his point of 
view. The good man may be supposed to have all virtue; he 
must therefore have the virtues both of the ruler and subject, 
although the virtue of the ruler is of a peculiar character, and the 
virtue of the subject, ifhe be a‘freeman, takes many forms. So the 
virtue of a man and of a woman differ in degree and even in kind, 
yet both are included in the idea of virtue. 


kat yun) Addos, ei ovrw xoopia ely Sowep 6 avip 6 ayabds. 

Compare for the ideal of womanly virtue, Thuc. ii. 45, rys re yap 
imapxovons gicews pt} xelpoor yevéoOas ipiv peydAn 7) déa, nai fis ay én’ 
éAdxtorow aperjs wept f Woyou é rois dpvect KAéos 7. 


dpxopevov O€ ye ovx orw apery dpdenots, GAdAG Sdfa aAnOns dSowep 
avAorows ydp 6 dpxdpevos, 6 & Epyay aiAnris 6 ypapevos. 

Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 601 D, E, where the distinction is drawn 
between the moras who has only sions 696) and the xpopevos who 
has émornyn, and where there is the same illustration from the 
difference between the atAorows and the avAnrjs, and Cratylus 388 ff. 
also Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, ‘4 pév yap Gpdenote ércracracy covey . . . ij 3¢ 
ouveris Kpsric) pdvoy. 

The discussion which follows is not unconnected with the 
preceding. For if, as has been assumed, a freeman or citizen is 
one who commands as well as obeys, then it would seem that the 


artisan or mean person, even though not a slave, must be ex- 
cluded. 


otros yap moherns. 
Sc. 6 €xav rip rovers aperqy. See note on English text. 
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4 Sd ye Trodrov Tov Adyow ovder Grooper cupBaivew drowov; obd¢ yap 5. 2. 
of doves téw elpnpdvew od8dy, ovd? of dredevbepos. 

‘But if the artisan is not included in the number of citizens 
where is he to be placed? He is not a metic, nor a stranger. 
Yet no real difficulty is involved in his exclusion any more than in 
that of slaves or freedmen.’ 

dua ye rovroy riv Adyows=so far as this objection goes, viz. the 
implied objection that he has no place in the state. 

rév elpnpévey refers to ob8e pérouos ovdd Eaves. 


€f twobeceas. 5. 2. 


‘On the supposition that they grow up to be men.’ 


tay 8 dvayxaicy. 5. 4. 

‘But in respect to servile occupations’; either an anacoluthon 
resumed in ra rowira, or governed by the idea of épyov contained in 
Aecroupyourres. 

The point is how to determine the position of the artisan or mean 
person. There is no difficulty in seeing that some who live in 
states are not citizens, but how is the mechanic to be distinguished 
from the slave? The answer is that the slave ministers to a 
single master, artisans and serfs belong to the state. 


gavepdy 8 dvrevOer puxpdy émoxevpapivoss mas Zyes rept abrav’ avré yap 5. 4. 
daver rd AcyGer woret Brow, eel ydp «.T.A. 

‘What has been said at once (¢avé») makes the matter clear.’ 
It has been sazd that the best form of state will not admit the 
artisan class to citizenship (§ 3), and that the citizen will vary with 
the state (supra c. 1.$ 9), a remark which he repeats in what follows. 
‘For there are many forms of states; virtue is the characteristic of 
aristocracy, wealth of oligarchy. Now although the mechanic 
or skilled artisan cannot have virtue, he may have wealth, and 
therefore he may be a citizen of some states, but not of others.’ 

rept avr, sc. about the lower class. 


dy OnBas 3¢ vdéyos fy ray Sina drév pi) awrecynedvor THs dyopas ps) 5. 7. 
peréxew dpxis. 
-Cp. infra vi. 7. § 4, where the fact respecting Thebes is repeated. 
It is clearly for the common interest and for the security of the 
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state, that the passage from one class to another should be as easy 
as possible under all forms of government. Such a power of 
extending, and including other classes is necessary to the very 
existence of an oligarchy or of an aristocracy, or even of a 
constitutional government. And the avenue by which the lower 
naturally pass into the higher is personal merit or fitness which 
ought to overcome circumstances and not beat helplessly against 
the bars of a prison. The gold which the god has implanted 
in a person of an inferior class should be allowed to find its place 


- (Plat. Rep. iii. 415), even if we cannot degrade the brass or lead 


6.7, 8. 


&. 8. 


5. 8. 


5. 9. 


in the higher. The higher class too have governing qualities 
which pass into the lower, and they themselves receive new life 
and new ideas from the association. 


mporepéeAnerat Kat ray Sévwv 6 duos . . ob py GAA «K.T.A, 

€évey is partitive: ‘The law goes so far as in addition to 
include some of the stranger class. Nevertheless, when there are 
citizens more than enough the law which extended, again contracts, 
the right.’ For restrictions of population see Plat. Laws v. 740. 


Tous ard ‘yuvaKay. 

I.e. whose mothers were free women and their fathers not 
slaves (for this case has been already provided for in the words é« 
8ovdov), but strangers or resident aliens. 


rédos 8¢ pdvoy rovs €£ apholv abtév. 

The MSS. read airav; Schneider, following Perizonius, has changed 
atray into doray, and the emendation is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions : but 1) the word dords is of very rare occurrence in Aristotle; 
2) it would be in awkward proximity to woAimms: and 3) the change 
is unnecessary. Lit. ‘ they make only those of them (atrév) citizens, 


‘who are children of citizens both on the father’s and mother’s side.’ 


airéy, though not exactly needed, is idiomatic. 


&s ef rev’ driunrov peravdorny. 

Quoted also in Rhet. ii. 2, 1378 b. 33. Compare for a similar 
application of Homer bk. i. 2. § 9. Aristotle has given a new turn 
to the meaning of dripyros=ripéov pi peréxov. But there is nothing 
singular in this; for quotations are constantly cited in new senses. 
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GAN’ Srov rd roovroy emixexpuppdvoy doriv, drdrns xapw rev ouvor-'5. 9. 
nouvtew éoriv. 

rd roovroy==Td 7) peréxew Trav Tivay, i.e. the exclusion from office 
of certain classes is concealed in order to deceive the excluded 
persons. The reference is not to such cases as that of the sooo 
at Athens, whose names were concealed for a political purpose 
(Thuc. viii. 92); but more probably to such deceptions as those of 
which Aristotle speaks in iv. 12. § 6 and c. 13 whereby the poor, 
tough nominally citizens, were really deprived of their privileges 
because they had no leisure to exercise them. The intention was 
to trick them, but they were not dissatisfied ; for they did not find 
out the trick. The English translation is defective, and should 
have run, ‘the object is that the privileged class may deceive their 
fellow-citizens.’ 

Another way of explaining the passage is to place an emphasis 
ON rev ovvoxovvrer, Which is taken in the sense of ‘ fellow-colonists ’: 
‘the intention is to attract settlers by deceiving them into the belief 
that they will become citizens, when the rights of citizenship are 
really withheld from them.’ (For examples of fraud practised by 
colonists on strangers or fellow settlers, see v. 3. §§ 11-13.) But 
the words refer to states generally and not merely to colonies. 


Kdxeivos. 5. 10. 
Sc. 6 dvjp dyabés cal sodlrns crovdaios dy. In his later edition 

Bekker reads xdxeims, a correction of one MS. All the rest, and 

the old translator, read xaxeivos. With either reading the meaning 

of the passage is much the same. ‘Even where the virtues of the 

good man and the good citizen coincide (i.e. in the perfect state), it 

is not the virtue of every citizen which is the same as that of the 

good man, but only that of the statesman and ruler.’ xdxeivos=xal 


6 amp ayabs «r.A.: xaxeions=dv f 6 avpp dyabds x.7.d. 


gore 8¢€ wodttela . . wodtreiay érépay elvat rovrwy. 6. 1, 2. 
Lit. ‘ The state [woAcreia] is the ordering of the powers of a state, 
and especially of the supreme power. The government [oAirevya] 
is this supreme power, and the state or constitution (4 rodcreta subj.) 
is what the government is. In democracies, for example, the 
people are the ruling power, in oligarchies the few.’ Accordingly 


6. 3. 


6. 5. 


6. 9. 
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we say that they differ in their constitutions.’ The three words 
woXireupa, rodireia, wodcs have three primary gradations of meaning : 
1) wodireysa=the government, i.e. the persons through whom the 
government acts; moAtreia=the government administering and 
being administered, i.e. the state or constitution ; wicc=the whole 
state including the government. But these senses pass into one 
another. 


caf Scov émPddAde pdpos dxaorp tou Liv Knahds. 

pépos is to be taken with «a6’ ocov, the genitive rov (jv xades is 
partitive. ¢miBdddet, sc. éxdorp rd (iv eadds Or impersonally. For 
the meaning of this word cp. note on ii. 3. § 4. 


curipyovras 8 xat rou (ry evexev abrov (lows yap eveorl rt Tov Kaho 
pdprov), nal cuvéyovcs riy moAsruny Koweviay kal card Td (hv adrd pdvor, 
dy 13) Trois yaderois xara riv Blow txepBddAy Alar. 

Cp. Plat. Polit. 301 E, 302 A: ‘And when the foundation of 
politics is in the letter only and in custom, and knowledge is 
divorced from action, can we wonder, Socrates, at the miseries that 
there are, and always will be, in States? Any other art, built on 
such a foundation, would be utterly undermined,—there can be no 
doubt of that. Ought we not rather to wonder at the strength of 
the political bond? For States have endured ‘all this, time out of 
mind, and yet some of them still remain and are not overthrown, 
though many of them, like ships foundering at sea, are perishing 
and have perished and will hereafter perish, through the incapacity 
of their pilots and crews, who have the worst sort of ignorance of 
the highest truths,—I mean to say, that they are wholly un- 
acquainted with politics, of which, above all other sciences, they 
believe themselves to have ery the most pee knowledge.’ 


ds evovons reds ednpepias be abr¢ eal yhucurnros uous: cp. Nic. Eth. 
ix. 9. § 7, rd Oe Cyy ray eal airs dyabey Kal A8dov x.7.X. 


Sray 8€ rovrwy els yévqrat Kal abrds. 
avrés refers inaccurately either to the trainer or to the pilot. 
ro avrov ayaldy. 


The reflexive refers to the principal subject agctvres: but is 
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changed into the singular by the introduction of red. Translated 
into the first person the sentence would run, ‘Some one should 
now look after my interest as I looked after his when in office.’ 
For the ‘ disinterestedness ’ of traders cp. Plat. Rep. i. pp. 345, 346. 


vow dé, 6. 10. 
Answering to wpérepov péw above. ‘ The natural principle that 

men should rule and be ruled in turn was once the practice ; but 

now from corrupt motives, they insist on ruling perpetually.’ 


fh yap ob woXiras haréoy elvas rots peréxovras, 4 Bei Koworety rod ovp- 7, 2. 
epovros. 

The meaning of yap is as follows: ‘Since there are perverted, 
as well as true states, there are states of which the members are 
not to be called citizens ; or, if they were, they would partake of 
the common good.’ For, as has been said at the beginning of the 
treatise, waouy rdw dpeper xoverlay rivd odcay cal aca Kocveviay 
ayabov reds évexey ocuvecvyxuiay. And the true forms of government 
are those which regard the good of the governed. 


dporoxpariar, } &d rd rois dplorovs Ape, } da rd wpds ro dpicroy. 7, 3. 

Of course in reality the first of the two etymologies is the true 
one, but Aristotle, like Plato in the Cratylus, regards the relation 
which the component parts of words bear to one another as 
variable. He is fond of etymological meanings and sometimes 
forces the etymology to suit the meaning, e.g. cwppoowwn, és ce{ovca 
rip dpéenow, Nic. Eth. vi. 5. § 5 ; 76un) from %oe, Nic. Eth. ii. 1.§ 1 ; 
Sixasov Srs Biya dori», Nic. Eth. v. 4. § 9; paxdptor ard rov xaipey, Nic. 
Eth. vii. 11. § 2; repoxparia . . } dwd ripnpdrey modcreia, Nic. Eth. viii. 

10. § . 

The first of the two explanations of dporoxparia is more in 
accordance not only with the principles of etymology but with the 
facts of history, if we take dporo: in the sense in which the word 
would have been understood by Alcaeus or Theognis : the second 
answers best to Aristotle’s ideal state. 

woXcreia. 7. 3. 

In Ethics viii. 10. § 1 this is identified with ryoxparia==4 ard ruysy- 
adray wodereia,a government based upon a property qualification (f» 


Ttpoxparixyy A€yew olxeiov paiverat, roAtreiay 8 airiy ci@Oacw ol meioros 
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xadeiv), No example of the word ripoxparia occurs in the Politics. Itis 
used by Plato in another sense=the government of honour (% quAd- 
riyos modtreia, Rep. viii. 545 B). 

rokireia Originally meaning, as in Thucydides, any form of 
government, a sense which is continued in Aristotle, has also like 
our own word ‘ constitution ’ a second and specific sense, apparently 
coming into use in the age of Aristotle, though not invented by 
him. Cp. iv. 7.§ 1, wéumrn 8 daotly 4 mpocayopeveras rd xowdv Svoua 
wagay (muAtretay yap Kadovow), dAAG did rd py ToAAdKs yiverOar Aavbdiver 
Tous Teipwpevous apiOpeiy ra Tey roAtredmy lon, Kal xporras rais rérrapot 


povor, Sowep Uiddrov ev rais roXereias : also ii. 6. § 16. 


8. The subject of this chapter is again referred to in iv.c. 4. The 
discussion which follows affords a curious example of the manner 
in which Aristotle after passing through a maze of casuistry at 
length arrives at the conclusions of common sense. 


8.6. 8d xal od cupBaives rds pnbeicas altiag yiverOa: Siapopas. 

The MSS. have &adopds (‘That the already mentioned differ- 
ences are the true causes,’ a reading which gives a somewhat 
unusual sense to airias). The old translator has ‘differentiae’ in 
the genitive. Better to take d&adopas as a genitive, making airias 
the predicate, and repeating the word with pnéeicas. ‘And thus 
the so-called causes of difference are not real causes.’ Bernays 
inserts soXtreias after pybeicas without authority, and appears to 
translate the passage rather freely: ‘And they cannot therefore 
create any form of constitution which can be specifically named.’ 

The argument is intended to show that the essential differ- 
ences between oligarchy and democracy are not made by the 
governing body being few or many (ras pnéeicas airias), but by 
poverty and wealth. It is an accident that the rich are few, and 
the poor many. 


9.1.  xat orev, GAN’ ov maaw, GAA fois toot. 
‘And so it is; not however for all, but only for the equal.’ Cp. 
Cic. de Rep. i. c. 34, ‘Cum par habetur honos summis et infimis. . 
ipsa aequitas iniquissima est.’ Burke, French Revol. (vol. v. p. 106, 
ed. 1815), ‘Everything ought to be open, but not indifferently to 
every man.’ 
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7d 8 alrioy Ore mepi avray 7 xpiois. 9. 2. 
Men think themselves to be as good or better than others, and 
therefore claim equal or greater political rights; e.g. they claim to 
exercise the franchise without considering whether they are fit or 
not. They can never see that they are inferior, and that therefore 
it may be just for them to have less than others: cp. below § 3. 


émet . . Supjpytas ray atrdv rpdéroy emi re TOY mpaypdrev Kal ols. 8. 3. 
Lit. ‘ Since justice is distributed in the same manner (i.e. equally) 
over things and over persons.’ dv airdy rpdéroy is to be taken not 
with &gpnras, but with the words which follow=<dyoios. 


ri b¢ ols dudioByrovar, 9. 3. 
riy 8€, SC. loéryra is accusative after dugicPyroics, 
ols as above rd ois, the technical word for persons, lit. ‘in relation 

to the whom.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 3. §§ 6, 7. 


ov yap elvas Sixaov toov peréyew ray éxardy pvdy rov elcevéyxavra piay 8. 5. 
pray rq Sdvre rd Aowrdy nay, obre rev &€ dpyijs obre ray Uxrywopdvew. 

Either 1)* ra» é€ dpyns is in apposition with roy dkardy prey oF 
with some more general word, such as xpypdrwy, understood ; or 2) 
the words may=réy ¢£ dpyis eloeveyxdyrov tud i.e. either any of 
those who originally contributed, or any subsequent generation of 
contributors. Cp. Burke, Ref. on F. R. (vol. v. p. 121, ed. 1815), 
‘In these partnerships all men have equal rights, but not to equal 
things. He that has but five shillings in the partnership has as 
good a right to it as he that has five hundred pounds has to his 
larger proportion. But he has not a right to an equal dividend in 
the product of the joint stock.’ 


ei 3¢ pre rou (av pdvoy évexey x.T.X. 9. 6. 
ei 8¢ introduces the opposite side of the question. ‘If a good 
life is the object, then the oligarch is wrong’ (cp. above, § 5, éc& 
6 ray ddcyapxixay Adyos Bdkeuer dy icyvew), but the apodosis is lost in 
what follows. For a similar anacoluthon cp. infra c. 12. § 1. 


ral yap dy Souder nal rev Gray (gov hy mddes. 9. 6. 
Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 8, ebdapovias 8’ obdels avdparddep peradiswow ei pi) Kai 
Biov, 


ols ori cupBora mpds GAAn\ovs. 9. 6. 


9. 8. 


9. 8. 
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Cp. above, c. 1. § 4, rots awd cupBdey cowerovew. 

ps3) Adyou xdpe ‘ 

is either 1)* taken with wep) dperjs érysedés elvat, or 2) is an 
explanation of és dAyéas, which it pleonastically emphasizes. 


yiveras yap i) xowevia. 
‘For otherwise the state becomes’ or ‘ would be.’ 


ouppayia roy Ddwv réry diadhépovea pdvoy ray drrobey cuppdyev. 

The construction is unsymmetrical, passing, as elsewhere, from 
the abstract to the concrete. ‘A city is an alliance differing from 
any other allies [= alliances], who are at a distance, in place only.’ 
Or trav DAov may be taken with ovppayidv, ry drobey cvppdyoy 
being epexegetic= other alliances of which the members live apart. 


Auxéppey 6 codiorns. 

An obscure rhetorician who is censured in the Rhetoric (iii. c. 3. 
§§ 1-3) for frigidity of style. It is also said that when set to make 
an encomium on-the lyre he attacked some other thesis (Soph. 
Elench. c. 15, 174 b. 32), or, according to Alexander Aphrodi- 
siensis, he began with the earthly lyre, and went on to speak of 
the constellation Lyra. Lycophron seems to have held the 
doctrine that ‘the state is only a machine for the protection of life 
and property.” Cp. Rhet. i. 15, 1376 b. to, atrés 5 wyos curOnxn 
Tis éoriy, 

The opposite view is maintained in Burke, French Revolution 
(vol. v. ed. 1815, p. 184): ‘The state ought not to be considered 
nothing better than a partnership agreement in a trade of pepper 
and coffee, calico or tobacco, or some other such low concern, to 
be taken up for a little temporary interest, and to be dissolved by 
the fancy of the partners. It is to be looked upon with other 
reverence, because it is not a partnership in things subservient 
only to the gross animal existence of a temporary and perishable 
nature.’ 


ei yap cal cureABovey obrw Kxowwvouvres, xaoros pévros xpyTo TH Wig 
olxiq dowep moder cal odiow airois ds émpayias ofons BonPobvres em) 
rovs adixovvras pdvoy, ov8 otras dy elvas ddfere wddus rois axpiBas Oewpod- 
ow, elwep Spoing Surdotey cuveOdvres xal yepis. 
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“As a confederacy is not a city, so a number of individuals 
uniting in the same manner in which cities form a confederacy, 
would not be a city, unless they changed their manner of life after 
the union.’ The main distinction which Aristotle draws between 
the confederacy, in which many cities are united by a treaty, and 
the single city is that the object of the one is negative, of the other 
positive,—the one regards the citizens in some particular aspect, 
e.g. with a view to the prevention of piracy or the encouragement 
of commerce; the other takes in their whole life and education. 

xpero ry (dig olxig Somep wea. I.e. ‘If every man were lord in 
his own house or castle, and only made a treaty with his neigh- 
bours like the cities in a federation;’ in other words, if the in- 
habitants of the common city had no social relations. 

Bonbotvres is parallel with «xos»wroivres, and in apposition with the 
nominative to cvvéAGouey. 


wai Geayeryal rov oufny. 9. 13. 
Nearly=rpéwa rov aufqy, ‘pleasant modes of common life,’ or 
more freely ‘enjoyments of society,’ not ‘ relaxations for the sake of 
society, a construction not admissible in prose. 


éxes 8 drropiay x.t.d. 10. 1. 
The argument of this chapter consists of a series of awoplas which 
may be raised against the claims of any one person or class to 
have the supreme power. The dwopia are restated somewhat less 
sharply in the next chapter. They are indirectly, but not distinctly 
or completely, answered in the latter part of c. 13. 
Boke yap wv) Alia r@ xupigp dexalws. 10. 1. 
It is difficult to account for this sudden outburst of vivacity. 
Compare infra c. 11. § 5, tows 8¢ ») Ala dpAov Ere wep) éviwy advvarop : 
cp. Xen. Mem. v. 1. 4, dAAa val pd Ala réde déidy pos Boxei elvas: Dem. de 
Chersones. §§ 9, 17; Polyb. vi. 3. § 6, wérepory ds pdvas ravras # Kal 
mn) A? os dpicras yi» eloryourvras rrokireca@y; and the use of Hercule 
in Tacit. Ann. i. 3. 
The whole passage is a kind of suppressed dialogue in which two 
opposite opinions are abruptly brought face to face. No conclusion 
is drawn ; the only inference being really the impossible one that all 
forms of government are equally baseless, because they are not 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 5. 
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based on justice, and therefore in all of them abuse of power is 
possible. 


mwddw Te travrev AndOevrov «.1.X. 

AnpOévrov has been explained, either 1) as neut. or 2) masc. Either 
1)* ‘ when everything, i.e. when all the property of the rich has been 
exhausted ;’ for this meaning of the word cp. iv. 4. § 8; or 2) ‘when 
all the citizens are taken together,’ but this is a doubtful use of An¢- 
6évray and does not give a good sense. 

The passage is a reductio ad absurdum of the previous argu- 
ment: ‘When the many poor have taken all the property of 
the few rich, and the majority go on subdividing among them- 
selves, the property of the minority will become smaller and 
smaller, and the state will be ruined.’ 

Or, expressing the same idea in numbers, let us suppose a state 
of rooo citizens. Ifa mere numerical majority constitutes rightful 
sovereignty, 600 citizens may resolve,—and rightly, according to 
the hypothesis,—to confiscate the goods of the remaining 400, 
and divide them among themselves. Thus 400 will cease to be 
citizens. Of the remaining 600, 400 may go on to divide the 
property of the others, and thus the state becomes reduced to 
400 and so on, till it disappears altogether. 

It may be remarked that in all schemes for the division of 
property, the wealth which has been created under a system of 
accumulation is supposed to continue when the motives for ac- 
cumulation have ceased. The poor are not fitted to govern the 
rich. But neither are the rich fitted to govern the poor. The 
truth is that no class in the state can be trusted with the interests 
of any other. 


GANG pyy ody Fy’ adpery GOciper rd Zxoy airy. 
For the virtue of anything is that quality by which it fulfils its 
own proper épyov. Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 608 E. 


dy ody y} vduos pév ddtyapyxixds 8€ 9 Snpoxparinds, ri Bcoloes mepi Trady 
Hrropnevey ; 

‘Even if we assume the law to rule and not the few or many, 
where is the difference? For the law may only represent the pre- 
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judiees or interests of oligarchy or democracy. Compare infra 
c. 11. §§ 20, 21. 


bdfecew Av AveoBar cai re’ Zyew dropiay, raya Bé kdv dd\nOaay, LL. r. 
This passage has been thought corrupt. Two conjectures have 
been proposed, 1) evropiay for dmopiay (but the sense which would 
be given to evropia is not natural or idiomatic), and 2) the omission 
Of AverOa: or AverGat kai, the latter words being thought to be sug- 
gested by the mention of dropiay, or to be a corruption of ddnbea», 
There is a want of order in the thought, but the same disorder 
occurs in a parallel expression (c. 12. § 2), Eee yap rovr’ dmopiav xa) 
drocoplay modtrexnv. The text may therefore be accepted. 


Somep cai rav py xaddv rovs xadovs (Biapépew) pact cai rd yeypappéva 11, 4. 
Bia réyyns trav dAnOwav, rp cuvnxOae ra Sceowappdva xopis els ev, eel 
Kexapiopeveay ye xaddioy exe ro yeypappevou rovdl pew rdv dpbadpdv, 
érépou O€ Tivos Erepoy pdptov. 

The combination of qualities in the multitude is compared to 
the combination of qualities in the individual: e.g. in a statue or 
picture of which the features taken separately may be far excelled by 
others, but when combined make a better portrait, because they are 
adapted to one another. (Cp. Plat. Rep. iv. 420 C, D, ff.) Thus 
the multitude may be supposed to have a generalized excellence, 
and to be superior as a whole. This rather doubtful principle is 
not of universal application [§ 5]. We must presuppose the many 
to be good citizens and good men (infra c. 15. § 9). 

Contrast the opposite view of Plato (Rep. vi. 493 A, B), in which 
he describes the multitude under the figure of a great beast, a view 
which is modified by his apology for them in Rep. vi. 498-500. 

Compare the saying of Goethe: ‘Nothing can be more certain . 
than that this great Public, which is so honoured and so despised, 
is almost always in a state of self-delusion about details, but never 
or hardly ever about the broad truth (das Ganze).’ 

Yet we may also make the opposite reflection, that a few wise men 
when they meet and act together are apt to fall short of the average 
intelligence of mankind: a Ministry of All the Talents may have 
less sense than any man in it—a coalition may never coalesce— 
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individuality may be too much for unity; or unity may only 
be enforced by the strong will of a single person. 


IL. 5: tows 8€ vf) Aia 87Aoy dre rrepi evinv aduvaroy, 6 yap avrés nay éni ray 





Onpiev appdocee Adyos. xairoe ri kahepovow evar ray Onpiwv ; 

‘ Assuredly,’ retorts the opponent, or Aristotle himself, struck by 
an objection which had not previously occurred to him, ‘this prin- 
ciple cannot be true of all men. For it would be a reducho ad 
absurdum to say that it was true of beasts, and some men are no 
better than beasts,’ 

Admitting the objection Aristotle still maintains that his doctrine 
of ‘collective wisdom’ is true of some men, though not of all. 
He proceeds to argue that deliberative and judicial functions may 
be safely granted to the many, and cannot be safely denied to 
them; but that it would be dangerous to entrust them with high 
office. 


1.7. 8uire yap adixiay xat 8° dppoowwny ra pév adixey dy ra 8 dpapravew 
avruvs. 
The sentence is an anacoluthon; it has been forgotten that no 
words such as edxdés dur or dvdyxn have preceded, and that they 
cannot be easily gathered from the context. 


ll. 9. €xoves cuvedOdvres ixavyy atoOyow. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vi. 10. § 2, where the distinction is drawn between 
ouverts (= aicOors in this passage), which is xperix) pévov, and 
hpdmnors, Which is émraxruxyn. And with both places, cp. Thuc. 
ii. 40, where Pericles, speaking in the name of the Athenian 
democracy, says, frot xpivopey ye i) evOvpotpeba dpbas ra spdypara. 


ll.10,11.° Aristotle is now stating the other side of the argument :—‘ The 
physician is a better judge than he who is not a physician. And 
it must be remarked that under the term “ physician” is included 
1) the higher sort of physician, 2) the apothecary, and 3) the intel- 
ligent amateur whether he practises medicine or not. Jn all of these 
there exists a knowledge which is not to be found in the many. 
Apply this principle to the art of politics. Even in the choice of 
magistrates the well-informed man, whether he be a statesman or 
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not, is better able to judge than the multitude.’ This argument is 
then refuted in what follows, § 14. 

The context is rendered difficult by the correction of the word 
‘artist,’ for which Aristotle substitutes ‘one who has knowledge’ 
(§§ 11, 12). For the distinction between the 8yysoupyos and the 
dpytrexrovxds: larpds cp. Plat. Laws iv. 720, where the doctor, who 
attends the slaves, is humorously distinguished from the doctor 
who attends freemen. And for the notion of the i&dérns larpis 
(8 wemaSeupévog mepi rhy téxvnv) cp. Politicus 259 A, ‘ei rg ms ray 
Snpoctevovray larp&y Ixavds EvpBovdevew [diwreveay airds, dp ox dvay- 


kaiov ait@ mpogayopever Gas rotvopa ris Téxyns ravroy Srep @ cupBovdrcver ;’ 


Aristotle proceeds to argue that there is a judgment of common 11,14-17. 
sense equal, if not superior to that of the artist himself, which is 
possessed by the many. | 

Without pretending that the voice of the people is the voice of 
God, it may be truly said of them, 1) that they are free from the 
hypercriticism which besets the individual; 2) that they form con- 
clusions on simple grounds; 3) that their moral principles are 
generally sound; 4) that they are often animated by noble im- 
pulses, and are capable of great sacrifices ; 5) that they retain their - 
human and national feeling. The‘intelligent populace at Athens, 
though changeable as the wind (Thuc. ii. 65; Demosth. 383, 6 pév 
Sjpos...... donep év Oaddrry mvedua dxatdcraroy’) and subject to 
fits of panic and fanatical fury (Thuc. vi. 27), were also capable of 
entertaining generous thoughts (Id. iii. 49), and of showing a wise 
moderation (Id. viii. 97), and in nearly every respect were superior 
to their oligarchical contemporaries, far less cunning and cruel 
(Id. iv. 80), and far more willing to make sacrifices (Id. i. 74) for 
the public interest. 

The more general question which is here suggested by Aristotle, 
§ 11, ‘whether the amateur or the artist is the better judge of a 
work of art or literature’ is also worthy of attention. It is probable 
that either is a better judge than the other, but of different merits 
or excellences. The artist e.g. may be expected to be the best 
judge of points in which a minute knowledge of detail is required ; 
the amateur has the truer sense of proportion because he compares 

K 2 


Ll. 18. 
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many works of art and is not under the dominion of a single style: 
He judges by a wider range and is therefore less likely to fall into 
eccentricity or exclusiveness. 

See infra at the beginning of c. 12. 


cal rd ripnua 8€ tAcioy +d mdyrewy Tovrey } rd Toy Kal va Kai Kar’ 
dXiyous peydAas dpyds dpydrrav, 

Aristotle seems here to have fallen into the error of confounding 
the collective wealth of the state with the wealth of individuals. 
The former is the wealth of a great number of persons which may 
be unequally distributed and in infinitesimally small portions among 
the masses, thus affording no presumption of respectability or 


education; whereas the wealth of the individual is the guarantee of 


11. 19. 


12. 


12. 1. 


some at least of the qualities which are required in the good 
citizen. Cp. infra c. 13. §§ 4, ro. 


9 8€ mparn AcxOeioa amropia x.t.d. 

That is to say the certainty that any single individual or class, if 
dominant, will infringe upon the rights of others renders it in- 
dispensable that the law should be above them all. Cp. c. 10. § 1. 


According to Bernays (Transl. of Pol. I-III. p. 172) c. 12 and 
18 are a second sketch of the same discussion which has been 
commenced in c. 9-11 and is continued in c.16 and 17. But 
though in what follows there is some repetition of what has pre- 
ceded, e.g. c. 12. §§ 1, 2 and c. 13. § 2 compared with c. 9. §§ 1, 2, 
c. 13. § 1 and c. 9. §§ 14, 15, and c. 13. § ro with c. 11. § 2 ff., the 
resemblances are not sufficient to justify this statement. In c. 13 
new elements are introduced, e.g. the discussion on ostracism ; 
and the end of c, 11 in which the supremacy of law is asserted 
(§ 20) has no immediate connexion with c. 14 in which the forms 
of monarchy are considered ; while the transition from the end of 
c. 13, in which the claim of the one best man to be a monarch is 
discussed, is not unnatural. 


drei & ev macas x.r.A, 

Again, as in c. 9. § 6, the apodosis appears to be lost in the 
length of the sentence. It is also possible to gather it from the 
words soiwy 8 lodrns x.r.A. (§ 2). The process of reasoning will then 
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be as follows: ‘ Seeing that the end of the state is “justice ” which 
is the common good, etc., and is also equality between equals, of 
whom or what is this equality or inequality ?’ 


doxei 8é maow . . Trois kata drhooopiar Adyots. 12. 1. 
Compare Topics i. 14, 105 b. 30, pis pew obv didocodiay xar’ 
GAnOeayv mepi atray spaypareuréoy, Scadexrixas 8¢ mpds Bd£ay. 


ei yap paddov 7d Ti pdyeBos, cai SAws dy rd péyeBos dvapsddXoy ety wai 12. 6. 
mpos wAovrov Kat mpds éAevbepiav. Sor’ ef wreiov b8i diadépes card péyebos 
4} 63 kar’ aperiy, kai mei wv bmrepéyet Ghws dperys peyeOos, ein dv cupBAnrd 
wavra’ rocovde yap peyebos el xpsirroy rocovde, roodvde OnAov ws oor, 

That is to say, If different qualities can be compared in the con- 
crete, they can be compared in the abstract, and degrees of difference 
can be compared even when two things differ in kind. If a tall 
man can be compared with a virtuous, then virtue can be compared 
with height, and all degrees of height and virtue can be compared. 
But this is impossible, for they have no common measure. Quali- 
ties can only be compared when they have a common relation, 
such as virtue and wealth have to the state. 

ei yap padXov, ‘for if we begin by saying that size in the concrete 
can be compared with wealth and freedom then we cannot avoid 
saying the same of size in the abstract: which is absurd.’ 

The bearing of this argument on the general discussion is as 
follows: Aristotle is explaining the nature of political equality 
which can only exist between similar or commensurable qualities 
and therefore between persons who possess such qualities: in the 
case of the state for example only between qualities or persons 
which are essential to the state, not between such as are indifferent, 
not between flute-playing and virtue, but between virtue and wealth. 


dvev ray mporépov . . dvev d¢ rovray. 12. 9. 


1) freedom and wealth . . 2) justice and valour. 


Gydyxn mdoas elvas ras rowavras modireias wapexBdcers. 138. x. 
In a certain sense even the government of virtue is a perversion, 
if we could suppose the virtuous to govern for their own interests 
and to disregard those of others (cp. infra §§ 10, 20). At any rate 
virtue is not the only element required in a state. 


13. 2. 


13. 5. 


13. 6. 


13. 6. 
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9 O€ yopa Kotvdr. 

‘The common or inclusive .element of the state,’ ‘an element 
in which all are concerned’; or, if the phrase be modernized, ‘the 
land is a great public interest.’ 

The word is here used nearly as in 1d xowdy = ‘public’ or 
‘common’: elsewhere in the sense of ‘comprehensive,’ ‘ general,’ 
(Nic. Eth. ii. 2.§ 2); applicable to the larger or more inclusive class, 
the more popular constitution (supra ii. 6. § 4), the more generally 
useful branch of knowledge (Rhet. i. 1, 1354 b. 29). 


xaf éxdorny péev ody modtreiay tay eiprpévoy avanguaBntyros 7 Kpiots 
rlvas dpyew dei rois yap Kupiots diadepovarw aAAnAwy, olov 7 pev Te Ora 
mrovoiey 7 8¢ re du Tay crovdaioy avpar eiva, Kai tay GAdwov éxaorn 
roy avrdv rpdmov. dA’ duws oxomouper, Grav wept tov auTov TaU0’ 
iwdpxy xpévor, mas doptordov. 

‘ There is no difficulty in determining who are to be the govern- 
ing body in an oligarchy or aristocracy or democracy; for the 
nature of these is really implied in the name. The difficulty arises 
only when the few and the many and the virtuous are living 
together in the same city: how are their respective claims to be 
determined? -For any of them, carried out consistently, involves 
an absurdity.’ 


el 8) rdv apOudy elev Griyot mapymay of ray dperqy éxovres, riva det 
SteAety roy rpdroy ; | 

* How are we to decide between them; or how are we to arrange 
the state having regard both to virtues and number?’ For d:eAciv 
see ii. 2. § 1: also riva rpdroy veveunvrat, iv. 1. § 10. 


} TO Odtyoe Mpos Td Epyov Bei oKoreiv, ef Suvarol dcocceiy Thy médw ff 
rocotros To mARGos dor’ elvat wdéAdw €£ arrov ; 

‘Must we consider their fewness relatively to their duties, and 
whether they are able to govern a state, or numerous enough to 
form a state of themselves ?’ 

rd édiyo=‘ the idea of the few,’ like rd ofs supra c. 9. § 2. 

mpos Td Epyow may be taken either with dei cxomeiv, or with ré odiyot, 

tocovrot iS dependent ‘on é, understood from ‘al dvvaral = h det 


axoreiy ef rovouras 1d thzOos clot. 
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8d rai pds rHy aropiay, fy (nrovos xat mpoBdadXovai ries, évOexerat 18.11, 12. 
Trovroy 7éy Tporoy awavray. amopovas yap Tes mUTEpoy TH vopobETn vopo- 
Gernréov, Bovropéeve riderOas rovs épOordrous ydéucus, mpos Td tev BeATidvav 
gTuppepoy 7) mpos TO Tay mAcdver, Gravy cupBalvy 1d AcxOdv. 1d 8 dpBdv 
Anmréov lows’ 1d 8 tows daOiv mpds rd THs mdAews GANS oUpepoy Kai 
mpds 70 Kody 1d ray rodray. 

Aristotle here raises the question whether the laws shall be 
enacted for the good of all or of a privileged class when several 
classes exist together in a state. He answers that the Jaws must 
be equal, and this equal right, or law, means the principle which 
conduces to the good of the whole state. 

1)* Gray cupBaivy rd dAexGev refers immediately to § 10, which sug- 
gests the co-existence of classes in a state, and to § 4, which 
contains a more formal statement to the same effect. 

2) Bernays alters the punctuation by enclosing dwopotca: .. . 
wAedvov in a parenthesis explanatory of rqv dwopiav. This gives 
a sufficient sense; but a short clause at the end of a sentence 
following a long parenthesis is not in the manner of Aristotle. 
He also refers grav ovpSaivy rd AexGev to the words rd mAjOos eivas 
BéArtov x.7.A., not ‘when all the elements co-exist,’ but ‘when the 
whole people is better and richer than the few.’ 


Gore ph cupPAnryy elvar ry rev Drow dperiy mdvrov pydé ry Bivauw 13, 13. 
auray Thy ToiTiKHY Tpos THY éxeivoy, 

The virtue here spoken of seems to be the virtue of the kind 
attributed by Thucydides viii. 68 to Antiphon, viz. political ability, 
and the characters who are ‘out of all proportion to other men’ 
are the master spirits of the world, who make events rather than 
are made by them, and win, whether with many or with few, such 
as Themistocles, Pericles, Alexander the great, Caesar, and in 
modern times a Marlborough, Mirabeau, Napoleon'I, Bismarck. 


ov yap bday abrdy dyew riv "Apye. 18. 16. 
The legend is preserved by Apollodorus (i. 9. § 19). According 

to him the ship Argo, speaking with a human voice, refused to 

take on board Hercules, Pécyfapevn pi Sevacbar dépew 1d rovrov 

Bapos. This agrees with the text of the Politics if the word dyew 

is taken to.mean ‘convey, ‘take .on board,’ as in Soph. Phil. gor, 


18. 16. 


13. 16. 


13. 18. 
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Gore py p dyew vavrny érx.  Stahr translates wrongly: ‘ Hercules 
would not row with his comrades, because he was so far superior 
to them in strength.’ 


rnv Lepiavdpov OpacvBovrw cupBovdiay x.r.A. 

Cp. Herod. v. 92, who reverses the characters, the advice being 
given not by Periander to Thrasybulus, but by Thrasybulus to 
Periander ; and Livy i. 54: also Shakes. Rich. II. act iii. sc. 4:— 


‘Go thou, and, like an executioner, 
Cut off the heads of too fast-growing sprays 
That look too lofty in our commonwealth.’ 


&d Kai rovs Weyovras thy rupavvida nai thy Tepiavdpov OpagvBovlp 
ovpBovriay ovxy amas olntéoy dpbas éniripay. 

Because all governments rest on the principle of self-preserva- 
tion, and at times extreme measures must be allowed. 


6 dorpaxtopos Thy avtny Eyes Suvapw . . rp Kooverv. 

In this passage there is a doubt about the reading, and also 
about the construction. Several MSS. read rd xwAvew=* have the 
same effect in respect of putting down the chief citizens.’ 

If we retain the reading of Bekker’s text, it is doubtful whether 


- Tp kodovey 1) is to be taken after rj» airyy (Bernays), or 2)* is the 


13.18-23. 


dative of the instrument. To the first way of explaining the. 
words it may be objected that r@ xoAovew must then be referred to 
the particular instance of the counsel of Periander, whereas ostra- 
cism has been just asserted to be general, and to represent the 
policy of oligarchy and democracy as well as of tyranny. ‘It has 
the same effect with the “‘lopping off”’ the chief citizens.’ 


It can hardly be supposed that the legislator who instituted 
ostracism had any definite idea of banishing the one ‘best man’ 
who was too much for the state. The practice seems to have 
arisen out of the necessities of party warfare, and may be regarded 
as an attempt to give stability to the ever-changing politics of 
a Greek state. It certainly existed as early as the time of Cleis- 
thenes, and is said to have been employed against the adherents of. 
Peisistratus. Every year on a fixed day the people were asked if 
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they would have recourse to it or not. If they approved, a day 
was appointed on which the vote was taken. To ostracise any 
citizen not less than 6000 citizens must vote against him. We may 
readily believe, as Aristotle tells us (§ 23), that ‘instead of looking 
to the public good, they used ostracism for factious purposes.’ 
Aristides, according to the well-known legend, was banished be- 
cause the people were tired of his virtues. Themistocles, the 
saviour of Hellas, was also ostracised (Thuc. i. 137). The last 
occasion on which the power was exercised at Athens was against 
Hyperbolus, who was ostracised by the combined influence of 
Nicias and Alcibiades. Other states in which the practice pre- 
vailed were Argos (v. 3. § 3), Megara, Syracuse, Miletus, Ephesus. 


olov "A@nvatos pev epi Sapiovs nai Xious cai AeoBious. 13. rg. 


For the Samians, cp. Thuc. i. 116; for the Chians, Thuc. iv. 51; 
for the Lesbians, Thuc. iii. 10. 


Gore dca rovro pev ovdev xwdves rovs pordpxous oundwvely Taig wodeow, 18. 22. 
ei ras olxeias dpxns Spedipov rats wédeow ovens rovro Spaow. 

1)*, ‘as far as the application of this principle of compulsion 
is concerned, there is nothing to prevent agreement between kings 
and their subjects, for all governments must have recourse to a 
similar policy’ (cp. note on § 16). rovro 8p%ow refers to the whole 
passage: sc. if they use compulsion for the benefit of the whole 
State. 

Or 2), ‘there is nothing to make the policy of kings differ from 
that of free states.’ It is an objection, though not a fatal one, to 
this way of taking the passage that rats wéAeow then occurs in two 
successive lines in different senses. 


 xatad ras dpodoyoupnévas bmepoxds. | 18. 22. 
The meaning is that where the superiority of a king or govern- 

ment is acknowledged, there is a political justification for getting a 

rival out of the way. 


@)AG py 003" dpyxew ye rod rowovrov" sapanAncwwy yap xiv el rou Aids 18. 25. 
Epxeww dfeoiev, pepiLovres ras apxds. 
See note on text. ‘Nay, more; a man superior to others is like 
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a god, and to claim rule over him would be like claiming to rule 
over Zeus.’ The words pepi{orres ras dpxas may refer either 1)* to 
the Gods or 2) to men; either .1)* ‘as if in making a division of 
the empire of the Gods’ according to the old legend, they, i.e. the 
gods, should claim to rule over Zeus; or 2) more generally, ‘as if 
when persons were distributing offices they should give Zeus an 
inferior place.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. x. 607 C, 6 rév Aia copie Syos 
xparay, Nic. Eth. vi. 13. § 8, dpoioy nay ef ris ray modsreeqy dain 
dpxew ray Geav, and Herod. v. 49, rq@ Att wAourov méps epifere: also 
Plat. Polit. 301 D, 303 B. 

Bernays translates pepi{oyres ‘upon the principle of rotation of 
Offices,’ but no such use of pepifew occurs. 


xrewvan yap o6 Kuptos, ef ui &v tiv, Bacihelg, xabdrep enl Trav apxalev 
éy rais modepxais efd8as ev xercds vouw. 

ov Kupios, SC. 6 Baoidevs, supplied from 4 Bacieia. We have a 
choice of difficulties in the interpretation of the words which 
follow. Either 1) é ret Baodelg must be explained ‘in a certain 
exercise of the royal office,’ i.e. when the king is in command of the 
army. This way of taking the passage gives a good sense and the 
fact is correct ; but such a meaning cannot be extracted from the 
Greek. Or 2), ‘for a king has no power to inflict death, unless 
under a certain form of monarchy’; Aristotle, writing in a frag- 
mentary manner, has reverted from the kings of Sparta to 
monarchy in general. Or 3)*, possibly the words é ru Sacdeig, 
bracketed by Bekker, are a clumsy gloss which has crept into the 
text, intended to show that the remark did not apply to every 
monarchy, but only to the Spartan. The conjecture of Mr. 
Bywater, who substitutes @&exa deAias for é run Bacideig, though 


- supported by the citation from Homer, is too far removed from the 


letters of the MSS; and there is no proof that the Spartan kings 
had the power of putting a soldier to death for cowardice. 

év xepds »dpp is often translated ‘by martial law.’ But the 
comparison of passages in Herodotus (e.g. ix. 48) and Poly- 
bius (iv. 68. § 9, etc.) shows that the word »dyos is only pleonastic, 
and that év yeipds a év xepoiv, ‘hand to hand, or ‘by a sudden 
blow.’ as : 
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by 8¢ x’ eyo andvevOe pdyns «1.2. 14. 5. 
Il. ii. 391-393. These lines which are rightly assigned here to 
Agamemnon are put into the mouth of Hector in Nic. Eth. iii. 8. § 4. 


map yap ¢yot Gdyaros. 14. 5. 
These words are not found either in this or any other passage of 
our Homer, though there is something like them in Iliad, xv. 348 :— 
bv 8 dv éyav amdvevbe vedy érépwht vonce, 
avrov ol Odyaroy pyricopat x.t.X. 
The error is probably due, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 9. § 3 and iil. 8. § 4, 
to a confused recollection of two or more verses. For a similar 
confusion of two lines of Homer cp. Plat. Rep. 389 E. 


dyovas 8 airas rhy Suvayey wacas mapanAnciay Tupayixy’ iol & spes 14, 6. 
Kata yopov xal narpixal, ; 

The MSS. vary greatly: The Milan MS. reads rvpavvio: cal xara, 
instead of rupaymey’ eiol 8 cuws. So Paris 1, 2, but omitting «ai: 
other MSS. preserve traces of the same reading. Others read wapa- 
mAnaios rupayuxny. Out of these Bekker has extracted the Text, in 
which however dues seems to be unnecessary and to rest on insuf- 
ficient authority. Susemihl reads rupavvicw’ eici 3€ wal x.r.d. 


For the distinguishing characteristics of nations, see Book vii. 14. 6. 
7. §§ 1-4. 


cal 7 gvAany 8€ Bacsdixh cai ob repaynxy Bd Thy adrhy alriay’ of 14. 7. 
yp moira duAdrrovew Smdots rovs Bacideis, rovs 0é rupdvvous Fercxdy. 

8d ry airy alriay. ‘ Because the form of government is legal.’ 

The omission of the article before £exxé» emphasizes the oppo- 
sition between of xodiras and fenxds—‘ their own citizens’ are con- 
trasted with ‘any mercenary body.’ 


Toy xaxorarpsoa. 14, 10. 
Either on analogy of edrarps,* ‘the base born,’ or possibly ‘the 
injurer of his country,’ like caxadovdos, ‘the maltreater of his slaves.’ 


3a yap rd rots mpeorous yeverOas rou wAnOous evepyéras card réywos 4} 14, 12, 
néAcuov, } dtd +d cuvayayeiv f) wopicas xepay, éyivovro Baaideis éxdvrey 


kai rots wapadapSdvoves wdrpiot. 
Cp. v. 10. §§ 7-9, where royalty is said to be based. on merit; 


14. 13. 


18. 2. 


16. 2. 


15 2. 
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and i. 2. § 6, where it is assumed to have arisen from the Patri- 
archal relation : and for what follows vi. 8. § 20, where the ministers 
of Public Sacrifices are called Kings or Archons. 


Grou 8 aéioy eireiv elvac Bacieiay x.7.X. 

The kings who became priests retained only the shadow of 
royalty ; but where they held military command beyond the 
borders, the name might be applied with greater propriety. 


Hore rd oxéupa oxeddv rept dvow doriv, dv pév wirepoy ouppéper rais 
mddeos orparnydy didtoy elvat, kai rovroy fj) kata yévos f rata pdpos, f ob 
oupdepe sy 8€ wérepov eva cuphéper xuprow elvat mdvrwy, h ov cupeper. 

kara pépos, not ‘ by rotation in a fixed order,’ (as in iv. 14. § 4) 
but more simply, ‘by a succession of one citizen to another.’ It 
is implied, though not expressed, that they are chosen by vote: 
cp. supra c. 14. § 5, éy pév od» rovr’ el8os Bacidcias, orparryia dia Biov* 
rovray 3d ai pev xara yévos ciciv, al 8 aiperai. 

Three MSS. read «af aipeow instead of xara pépos, It is more 
likely that xa aipeow is a gloss on xara pépos, than the reverse. 


TO pév ody sept THs ToLaUTns OTparyyias émioKomeiy vopwv Exes padXoy 
elSo5 f sroAcreias. 

‘Is a legal, rather than a constitutional question,’ ‘is to be re- 
garded as a matter of administration.’ el8os vépoy piiAdov ff roAcreias is 
an abridgment of ei8os rot émoxoreiv wep) rey — modXtreias. 

cidos (like gvors i. 8. § 10, vdpos iil. 14. § 4):36 pl@onastic as in 
i. 4.§ 2, b yap tmnpérns ev dpydvou cide: éarriy, ‘ bese form or character 
of an instrument.’ aoa .e 

Sor’ adeicbw thy wpwTny. sr M 

After reducing the different forms of 2 mbnarchy to two, he now 
rejects one of them,—namely, the Lacedaemonian, because the 
Lacedaemonian kings were only generals for life, and such an 
office. as this might equally exist under any form of government. 
This is a strange notion; for although the kings of Sparta were 
not generally distinguished, it can hardly be said with truth that 
Archidamus or Agesilaus were no more than military commanders. 

adeiaba, Sc. rovro To el8os. 

Tv mpwrny is to be taken adverbially in the sense of ‘to begin 
with ’ or ‘at once’: so 79» raxiorny,(Dem.). The phrase also occurs 
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in Xenophon Mem. iii. 6. § 10, rept woAduou cupBovdeverw thy ye mparny 
émerynoopev: and in Arist. Met. ¢. 12, 1038 a. 35, recatra elpnobe 
vy nperny. Aristotle refers to the Lacedaemonian kings again in 
v. 11. § 2, and to the life generalship, c. 16. § 1, infra. 


This passage is closely connected with a similar discussion in 16. 3 ff. 
Plato’s Politicus 293-295, where the comparative advantages of 
the wise man and the law are similarly discussed, and the illus- 
tration from the physician's art is also introduced. Cp. also Rhet. 
i. 1354 a. 28, where Aristotle argues, besides other reasons, that 
the law is superior to Sh because the judge decides on the 
spur of the momen 
ONT g AE? 
er & 15. 4. 
nutpav. The MSS. vary between 








pera Thy Terpnpepo 

SC. jpépay = pera 
rpinpepoy and rerpnyepoy. 

GAN’ tas dy ain ris ws tt 
KaAdov. Gre yey roivuy dvdyen vopoberny aurdv civat, djAov, cai Kiar 
vdpous, GANA pd xuplous  wapexBaivovow, érel mepi ray y MAdoy elvas 
dei xupious. 

airdv, SC. tov Bovdevdperoy, incorrectly translated in the text ‘a 
king: ’ better, ‘whether you call him king or not’ there must be a 
legislator who will advise for the best about particulars. 

GAAa ph Kupious 7 mapexBaivovow is a qualification of what has 
preceded :—‘although they have no authority when they err,’ i.e. 
there must be laws and there must be cases which the laws do not 
touch, or do not rightly determine. This is one of the many pas- 
sages in Aristotle's Politics in which two sides of a question are 
introduced without being disfinguished. The argument would 
have been clearer if the words dAAd ph... dei xvpiovs had been 
omitted. Aristotle concedes to the opponent that there must be a 
correction of the law by the judgment of individuals. In fact both 
parties agree 1) that there must be laws made by the legislator; 2) 
that there must be exceptional cases. But there arises a further ques- 
tion: Are these exceptional cases to be judged of by one or by all? 

The supposition contained in the words aAd’ tows . .. xdAAcoy 
is repeated in a more qualified form in the sentence following, ére 


rovrov BovAevtera epi ray xaf éxacra 16. 5, 6 


pey roivuy .. . Kupious, 


15. 7. 


16. 8. 


16. 10. 


15. 12. 
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GAN’ doriv 7 mwédus ex woAGY, Gowep doriaois Tuuhopnris KadAioy pias 
xat derdjjs. 81d robro xal xpives Guewor Sydos woAAd ff els dorsroir. 

Compare the saying ‘that the House of Commons has more 
good sense or good taste than any one man in it;’ and again, - 
Burke, ‘ Besides the characters of the individuals that compose it, 
this house has a collective character of its own.’ 


exet 8° Epyor dua wdévras cpyicOyvas Kai duaprety, 

It is true no doubt that the passions of the multitude may 
sometimes balance one another. But it is also true that a whole 
multitude may be inflamed by sympathy with each other, and 
carried away by a groundless suspicion, as in the panic after the 
mutilation of the Hermae, or the trial of the generals after the 
battle of Arginusae, or the English Popish Plot, or the witch hunt- 
ing mania at Salem in Massachusetts, or the French reign of 
Terror; and commonly in religious persecutions, 


aipermrepoy dy etn rais méAeow dpioroxparia Bacidelas, cal pera Suvd- 
pews Kat xupis Surduews ovens THs dpxiis, dy 7) AaPeiv wAclous Spotous. 

That is to say aristocracy, or the rule of several good men, is 
better than the rule of one—we may leave out the question of power, 
if only it be possible to find the many equals who will constitute 
this ‘aristocracy of virtue.’ In other words, the superiority of the 
aristocracy, who are many, to the king, who is one, does not simply 
consist in greater strength. 

dpoious, ‘equal in virtue to one another,’ an idea which is to be 
gathered from the mention of dptaroxparia in the preceding clause, 
and explained in the words which follow, mroAAots duoious mpds aperny, 


§ 11. 


évrevOer robe eDoyow yeverOa ras dAcyapxias. 

Yet in v. 12. § 14 he repudiates the notion of Plato that the 
state changes into oligarchy, because the ruling class are lovers of 
money. Royalty, aristocracy, oligarchy, tyranny, democracy—the 
order of succession in this passage—may be compared with that of 
Plato (Rep. viii. and ix)—the perfect state, timocracy, oligarchy, 
democracy, tyranny. The order in which constitutions succeed to 
one another is discussed ir Nic. Eth. viii. ro. 
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dwei 8€ nat pel{ovs elvar avuSéSnxe ras addres, tows ovde pgdiov %rc 15. 13. 
ytyver Oat wodsreiay érépay rapa dnpuoxpariay, 
Here as elsewhere iv. 6. § 5, he accepts democracy not as a 
good but as a necessity, which arises as soon as wealth begins to 
flow and tradesmen ‘circulate’ in the agora, vi. 4. § 13; and 
the numbers of the people become disproportioned to the numbers 
of the governing class.. 


Spws avayxaioy Urdpyxev aire duvapw, 7 pudagec rovs vdpous. 15. 15. 
Compare what was said above c. 13. § 22, Sore &d rovro xr. 
-that ‘there need be no disagreement between a king and his 
subjects, because he is sometimes obliged to use force to them.’ 
Or, according to the other mode of interpreting the passage, ‘ there 
is no difference between a king and a free state because’ &c. | 


d:3dvat ToroUTous. 15. 16. 
Either 1)* with emphasis ‘so many and no more’; or better 2) 
with reference to the previous words elva: 8¢ rocairay thy icxiy adore 
dxdorou pév cai évos kat cuprdedver xpeirra, rov d¢ wAnOovs Frre, ‘80 
many as would not make him. dangerous.’ 


Nearly the whole of this chapter is a series of dmropia:; as inc. 16. 
15, Aristotle states, without clearly distinguishing, them. 


Yet the orparyyds did&os, who in time of peace is deprived of 16. 1. 
functions, and on the battle-field has arbitrary power, is not really 
the same with 6 card vdpor Bacirevs. 


mept 'Orovwra 3€ ward te pépog (SC. ris Siovxnoews) EXatrov (Sc. ris 16, 1. 
"Em3dpvov). 

‘With a somewhat more limited power than at Epidamnus.’ 

Bonet 84 rice. 1 et, © ae 16, 2. 


Either the construction may be an anacoluthon, or 4é after doxei 
may mark the apodosis. 


Sidmep ovder paddoy Gpxew f apyecOas Sixatov, ai rd dvd pépos roivuy 16. 3. 
ecavres. rovro 8 fbn vopos. 

at rd dvd péposs=xai rd ava pepos dpyew ooavras B:xatoy, 

Aristotle, taking the view of an opponent of the wapBacaeia, 


16. 4, 5. 


16. 5. 


16. 8. 
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asserts that equals are entitled to an equal share in the government; .- 
there is justice in their ruling and justice in their being ruled: and 
therefore in their all equally ruling by turns. ‘And here law steps 
in; for the order of their rule is determined by law.’ 

GAG phy Soa ye py Boxei Bivaclas Bopi{ety 6 vipos, ovd dvOpwrros Av 
Suvatro yuwpifeyv, GAN’ énirndes masdeveas 6 woos épiornat ra Aone £7 
Sexasorary yrdpun xpivew cat SuocKxety rods apxovras, ére 8 dravopbovabas 
Si8wouw, 6 re dv B5En weipwpevors Gyewoy elvar ray Ketpévov, 

add pyy x7.A. ‘But surely if there are cases which the law 
cannot determine, then neither can an individual judge of them.’ 

ra Aowwa, what remains over and above law. 

The connexion of the whole passage is as follows: Instead of 
one man ruling with absolute power, the law should rule, and 
there should be ministers and interpreters of the law. To this it 
is answered that the interpreter of the law is no more able to 
decide causes than the law itself. To this again the retort is 
made, that the law trains up persons who supply what is wanting 
in the law itself, to the best of their judgment. 


5 pév ovy tov vopov Kedevow dpxew Soxei xehevew dpyew tov Bedy cal 
roy vouv pdvous, 6 8 avOpetrov xehevww mpoariOnas Kal Enpioy. 

This is a reflection on the wapBacwets, The rule of law is 
the rule of God and Reason: in the rule of the absolute king an 
element of the beast is included. 

The reading of rdv vo» (instead of rév »duor), which has the greater 
MS. authority, gives no satisfactory sense because it transposes the 
natural order of ideas. It has been therefore rejected. Schneider 
and Bekker, 2nd Edit., who are followed in the text, retain rd» 
yopov in the beginning of the clause and read réy Gedy cat réy voiv 
pévous, a very ingenious and probable emendation, partly derived 
from a correction voty which is found in the margin of two or 
three MSS, instead of 6edv. 


Gore nro ors 1d Sixatoy (yrouvres Td péaor {nrovaw’ 6 yap vdpos Td 
pécoy. 

‘And so, because men cannot judge in their own case, but are 
impelled this way and that, they have recourse to the mean, which 
is the law.’ 
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érs xupt@repos kal wept xuptwrepor tay Kata ypdupara vdpwr of xara 7a 16. 9. 
é6n elaiv, Sore trav xara ypdppara dyOpwros dpywr dodadéorepos, dAX’ 
ov Tray xara Td €Oos, 

The defects of written law are supplied not only by the judg- 
ments of individuals but by tradition and precedent. In any com- 
parison of the judgments of law and of individuals, these have to be 
reckoned to the credit of law. And in early times this unwritten 
law is more sacred and important than written. Hence arises an 
additional argument against the superiority of the individual to the 
law. For the importance of unwritten law cp. Thuc. ii. 37, raw re det 
€v dpx) Svrey dxpodce: cat ray vdpoy kat pddsora abray dot re én’ wpedia 
Téy adixoupévoy Keivrat xat door dypapos syres alcxuvny dspodoyoupévny 
gépovow, and Rhet. i. 10, 1368 b. 7, Ady 8¢ Tdiov pév nal? dy yeypap- 
pevoy sohsrevovrat, xowoy O€ Goa dypada mapa macw dpodcyeioGas Soxei, 


rouroy toy Tpdérov. 16. 9. 
Referring to the words which have preceded—cara rd mAciovas elvas 


8 e. U “ Ld » 
tous im’ avrov xaGtorapévous dpyovras. 


In the whole of this passage Aristotle is pleading the cause of 16. 9-13. 

the law against absolute monarchy. He shows that the law is not 
liable to corruption, that its deficiencies are supplied by individuals, 
that it trains up judges who decide not arbitrarily but according to 
a rule, that many good men are better than one. But the monarch 
too must have his ministers; he will surround himself by his 
friends, and they will have ideas like his own. Thus the two 
approximate to a certain extent. In either case the rulers must be 
many and not one. But if so it is better to have the trained 
subordinates of the law than the favorites of a despot. 


al rovrovs oleras 8civ Gpyew rovs tous xal duolovs dpe oleras deiv duoiws. 16. 13. 
Even in the wapBacucia there is an element of equality. dpoies 

either 1) ‘equally with himself’; or 2) with a slight play of words 

‘after the manner of equals,’ 


el pn rpdémoy tid. 17. 2. 

To be taken after dyeivwy ‘better in a certain manner, i.e. the 
imaginary and rather absurd case, to which he returns in § 5, of the 

VOL. II. L ; 


17. 4. 


17. 4. 


17. 6. 


17. 7. 


18. 1. 


18. 1. 
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virtue of the individual being more than equal to the collective 
virtue of the community. 


dv @ wépuxe [nai tv] dyyiverOar wAnGos moAcpexdy. | 

The reading of Bekker, cai &, which is wanting in the best 
MSS. and is omitted by Bernays, may have arisen out of the 
termination of wéguxev. If they are retained the meaning will be 
‘in which there is likewise a single’ or ‘ compact body, defined by 
their all carrying arms’ (ii. 6. § 16, etc.) as other forms of govern- 
ment by virtue, wealth, etc. 


card yopov tov kar’ dfiay diavépovra Tors ebmdporg ras dpyxds. 

The citizens of a polity are here called efmopo, ‘ respectable’ or 
‘ upper class,’ though a comparatively low qualification is required 
of them (iv. 8. § 1; 9. § 3). They are ‘the hoplites’ (ii. 6. § 16) 
who are also elsewhere called etmopos (vi. 7. § 1). rois edmdposs is 
found in the better MSS. : a/. dwrépats. 


ov pdvov ... GAAd xara Td mpérepov A|ex Ody. 

‘He has a right to rule not only on the general ground which is 
put forward by all governments, but also upon the principle which 
we maintain, that he is superior in virtue. 


dpxecOar xara pépos* ov yap méhuxe rd pepos trepéyery tov mavrés, TO 
d¢ rpAtxaurny brepBorny Exorrs rovTo cupBEeBnxey. 

‘This miraculous being cannot be asked to be a subject in turn or 
in part, for he is a whole, and the whole cannot be ruled by the part.’ 
The double meaning of pépos is lost in English. The idealization 
of the whole or the identification of the perfect man with a whole of 
virtue is strange. Cp. Nic. Eth, viii. 10. § 2. rovro=rd elvat may. 


dpxerbar duvapevoy, 

Bekker’s insertion of xai dpxew after dpyerba (ed. sec.) is un- 
necessary. The idea is already implied in the previous words. 
Under any of the three forms of government, the virtue of obedi- 
ence is required in some, of command in others. 


dv 86 rots mporots edeixOn Adyors Gre Ti» aithy avayxaioy dydpds dperiy 
elvas xa) rrodirov ris wéAews THs aplarns. 
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The views of Aristotle respecting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man may be drawn out as follows :— 

1) The good citizen is not the same with the good man in an 
ordinary state, because his virtue is relative to the constitution 
(c. 4. § 3). 

2) But in the perfect state he is the same: and this appears to 
be upon the whole the principal conclusion (c. 18. § 1, and iv. 
7. § 2). 

3) Yet even in the perfect state the citizens cannot all conform 
to a single type of perfection; for they have special duties to per- 
form and special virtues by which they perform them (c. 4. §§ 5, 6). 

4) It is therefore the good ruler who is really to be identified 
with the good man (§ 7; also i. 13. § 8, where the subject is intro- . 
duced for the first time). 

sg) And still a ¢ grain of a scruple may be made’; for if the good 
ruler be merely a ruler, the private citizen who knows both how to 
rule and how to obey will have more complete virtue. 

6) And therefore in the perfect state the citizens should rule 
and be ruled by turns (§ 11), cp. vii. c. 9. 

This seems to be the result of many scattered and rather indis- 
tinct observations made from different points of view and not 
arranged in a clear logical order. 


dvayxn 81) roy pédXovra wep) abrns mancacba Thy mpoonxoveay axeyry. 18. 2. 
These words are removed from the end of this book by Bekker, 
who in his Second Edition adopts the altered arrangement of the 
books. See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


1. 2-6. 


1. 4. 


BOOK IV. 


The statesman has four problems to consider, 

1) What is the best or ideal state ? 

2) What state is best suited to a particular people ? 

4) How any given state, even though inferior to what it might 
be, may be created or preserved? 

4) What is the best state for average men? 

1) is the best possible; 2) the best relatively to circumstances ; 
3) neither the best possible nor the best under the circumstances, 
but any constitution in which men are willing to acquiesce, even 
though ill-provided and ill-administered—such are to be found in 
the world and must therefore enter into the consideration of the 
statesman; 4) the best for mankind in general. 


Taurny toti ry Suvapey, 

The MSS. vary between érs and éori: és has rather the greater 
MSS. authority, but ¢ori is required for the construction, and the 
recurrence of érs which was the first word of the sentence at the 
end of it is unpleasing. 


dyopiyyyréy re eivat cal rdv dvayxaioy. 

Explained in the text, with Susemihl, *‘ not possessing the out- 
ward means necessary for the best state,’ but the words ‘for the 
best state,’ are not found in the Greek. Better ‘ not possessing the 
common necessaries or simple requisites of life,’ a hard but not 
impossible condition, e.g. in a remote colony. Cp. c. 11. § 21, 
wodAdxis ofans GAAns wodireias alperwrépas eviots ovOev xwAdvoes cuphepey 
érépay paddAoy elvas wodtreiay, which is similar but not the same with 
this passage. For dyopizyyro», cp. xexoprynpévp in § 1, and Seopdyny 
wodAjs xopryias in § 6. 
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Tas iwapyovcas avaipovvres rrokcreias THY Aaxomany...erayourw. 1 6. 

Although the language is inaccurate (for the Lacedaemonian is an 
‘existing’ constitution), the meaning is plain. ‘They put aside 
their own constitution and praise the Lacedaemonian or some other.’ 


xpn 8€ roaurnv elonyeicba rdgw fy padiws éx tov bwapxougGy cai 1. 7. 
sevcOnoovrat xal Suyncovra: Kowevely, Gs ori odx eXatrov epyoy Td 
¢ravopbacat rodtreiay } xarackevatew ¢£ dpyns, Somep cal rd perapay- 
Oavew rov parbdavew &€ dpyis. 

‘The legislator should introduce an order of government into 
which the citizens will readily fall, and in which they will be able to 
co-operate ; for the reformation of a state is as difficult as the 
Original establishment of one and cannot be effected by the legis- 
lator alone, or without the assistance of the people.’ 

éx ray Umapxovomy (SC. rodtresdy) May be taken either with rdgw or 
With xowoveiv, either we ought to introduce 1) ‘from among existing 
constitutions’; or 2) ‘in passing out of existing constitutions that 
form,’ &c.; cp. in next sentence rais drapxovcars rodcreiass BonOeiy. 

xowereiy is the reading of the majority of MSS. Some have 
xvey, The emendation xsxeiv [Susemihl], taken from ‘ consequi’ 
in the old Latin translation, is an unnecessary conjecture ; nor 
does the word occur commonly, if at all, in Aristotle ; xasvovy is 
open to the objection of introducing a special when a general word 
is required. But no change is really needed. 

@s fori ovx ddarroy gpyov x.t.A. The connexion of these words 
is difficult: Aristotle seems to mean that the legislator should 
select a constitution suited to the wants of the people: for however 
good in itself, if unsuited to them, they will not work it, and he will 
have as great or greater difficulty in adapting it than he would 
originally have had in making one for which they were fitted. 


Aw mpds trois elpnyévors wal rais trapxovous modsreias det Svvaca 1. 7. 
Bonbeiv. 

We may paraphrase as follows: Therefore, i.e. because it is dif- 
ficult to introduce anything new in addition to what has been 
said [about the highest and other forms of government by the un- 
satisfactory political writers mentioned in § 5], we ought also to 
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be able to maintain existing constitutions, [which they would get 
rid of]. 


1.7.  xabdmep éA¢xOn wai mpdrepov. 
There is nothing in what has preceded, which precisely answers 
to this formal reference. § 4 may perhaps be meant. 


1.8. viv 8é play dnpoxpariay olovral tweg elva xal piay ddryapxlay. 
This is true of Plato, whois probably intended under this general 
form. For the anonymous reference to him cp. i. 1. § 2, doce per 
olovra: x.r.d., and c. 2. § 3 infra. 


1.8. overibevra rocayés. 

That is to say, either 1) the different ways in which the judicial 
and other elements of states are combined ; or 2) the different ways 
in which the spirit of one constitution may be tempered by that of 
another: for the latter cp. infra c. 5. §§ 3, 4; c. 9. § 4-9. 


1.10. xal ri rd redos éxdorns ris nowwvias eoriv. 
‘And what is the end of each individual form of society?’ i.e. 
whether or not the good of the governed (cp. iii. c. 6). 
éxdorns, with the article following, is emphatic. 
xowwvia is the state under a more general aspect. 


1.10, wdpos 8¢ Keyopiopevon roy Bnovwray THY wodireiay. 
Either 1)* the words réy 8nAovwray are governed by xexwpiopevor, 
‘are separated from those things which show the nature of the 
constitution’; i.e. they are rules of administration and may be the 
same under different constitutions ; but see infra § 11. Or 2), the 
genitive is partitive: ‘Laws are distinct and belong to that class of . 
things which show the nature of the constitution.’ 


Lx, tds Scapopds drayxaioy xal Trav dpOudy Zyew THs wodtTelag éxdorys Kai: 
mpos Tras Ter yopor Oécas. 

Either 1), ‘we must know the differences of states (sc. woAcrevéiv) 
and the number of differences in each state, with a view to legis- 
lation; or 2)*, referring ris smoXcrelas éxdorns only to dsagopds, 
and supplying odcredv with apbydv, ‘the difference of each state 
and the number of states ;’ or 3), rd» dpsOpdy means ‘the order of 
classification ’ (Susemihl; cp. iii. 1. § 9, where the defective (corrupt) 
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states are said to be ‘posterior’ to the good states). This gives a 
good sense, but is with difficulty elicited from the words. 


dv ry mpern peOddy, 2. 1. 
Cp. infra c. 8. § 1, where the words ¢» rois xar’ dpxny refer to iil, 
c. 7, See Essay on the Structure of Aristotle’s Writings. 


wept pév dptoroxparias nat Baoweias elpytat (rd yap mepi ris dpiorns 2. 1. 
wodireias Oewppoa raird Kal wept rovrwy dcriv eiseiv trav Svoudrwr). 

He seems to mean that in discussing the ideal state he has 
already discussed Aristocracy and Royalty. But the discussion 
on the ideal state has either been lost, or was never written, unless, 
as some think, it is the account of the state preserved in Book vii. 

Other allusions to the same discussion occur in what’ follows: 
C. 3. § 4, &&e mpds rais xara mdotror diadhopais orl» 7 pév Kara yevos 4 
8é car’ dperny, nay ef rs 31 rowirov Erepov elpnrat wéAews elvas pépos ev 
ruis wept Thy dpioroxpariay, a passage which is supposed to refer to 
vii. i.e. iv. c. 8 and 9, by those who change the order of the books 
(Susemihl, &c.). But in this latter passage the allusion to the 
perfect state is very slight, and the point of view appears to be 
different ; for no hint is given that it is to be identified with royalty 
or aristocracy. Whether the words of the text have a reference, as 
Schlosser supposes, to the end of Book iii. c. 14-18, where Aris- 
totle discusses the relation of the one best man to the many good, is 
equally doubtful. A reference to the discussion of aristocracy in 
some former part of the work also occurs infra c. 7. § 2, dptoroxpariay 
péy ovy xadas exer xadeiv wept fs BujAGopev dv rois mperois Adyous. 


Botrdera: yap éxardpa nar’ dperhy cuverrdvas xexoprrynperny. 2.1. 
‘For royalty and aristocracy, like the best state, rest on a prin- 
ciple of virtue, provided with external means.’ 


nére dei Baciiciay vopifer. 2. 1. 
Not ‘when we are to consider a constitution to be a royalty,’ for 
there is no question about this, but vouéfe» is taken in the other 
sense of ‘having, ‘using,’ ‘ having as an institution,’ like sufor in 
Latin. For this use of the word cp. voulfew exaAnoiay, iii. 1. § 10; 
and for the matter cp. iil. 17. § 4-8. 


2. 3. 


2. 4-6. 
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my O¢ Baoeiay dvayxaiov 4 Tolvoua pdvoy eyew ovK ovcay, h did 
moAdqy brrepoxny elvas rv rou Bacwevovros, Sore tiv Tupavvida xapiomy 
ovcay meioroy améxew wodttelas, Sevrepov 3¢ ri» dAcyapytay () yap 
dpworoxparia B8:éornKxey Grd ravrys odd rye odsrelas). 

Royalty and tyranny both depend upon the individual will of 
the king or tyrant: hence it is argued that if royalty is the best, 
tyranny must be the worst of governments, because one is the pre- 
eminence of good, the other of evil. Aristotle, who is over- 
mastered by the idea of opposites, naturally infers that the very 
worst must be the opposite of the very best. 

mokirelas, We might expect avrijs, or ris dpioms to be added; 
but Aristotle substitutes the more general mod:refa here, as else- 
where, used in a good sense. Compare infra c. 8. § 2, reAevraioy 
d¢ wept ruparvides efroydy éort worqoagbas pyelay did 1d racaey yaora 
ravrny elvas modcreiay, Hiv 3¢ rv péBodoy elvar mept modcreias: also for 
the general meaning, Plat. Polit. 301 D, Rep. ix. 576 D, etc. 

In the phrase raurns ris woXcreias the word refers to dAcyapyiay. 


48n pév ovv Tis anedyvaro Kat Tav mpdTEpoy oUTws. 

The difference between Plato (Polit. 303) and Aristotle, which 
is dwelt upon so emphatically, is only verbal: the latter objecting 
to call that good in any sense, which may also be evil, a some- 
what pedantic use of language, which is not uniformly maintained by 
Aristotle himself. Cp. vi. 4. § 1, dypoxparcév ovoay rerrdpoy Bedriom 
 mparn rages, 

xal toy mpérepov is a strange form of citation from Plato which 
would seem more appropriate to a later generation than to Aristotle. 
See Essay on the Criticism of Plato in Aristotle. 


The programme corresponds fairly, but not very accurately, 
with the subjects which follow. At chap. 14, before discussing 
the causes of ruin and preservation in states, having analysed in 
general outline the various types of oligarchy, democracy, polity, 
tyranny, Aristotle introduces a discussion respecting the powers 
and offices which exist in a single state: but of this new beginning 
which interrupts the sequence of his plan he says nothing here. 


The diversity of governments has been already SECURES, but 
not in detail, in bk. ili. c. 6-8. 
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€rt mpds ais kara movrov dtadhopais dorily y piv xara yévos 7 8¢ nar’ 3. 4. 
dperny, xy ef re 81) rowovrov erepov elpnras wédews elvar ptpos dv rois wept 
Thy dpioroxpariay, 

The parts of the state are spoken of in vii. 8.§ 7. The opening 
sentence of book vii. itself also professes to speak of aristocracy. 
But the writer goes on to treat rather of the droécas or material 
conditions of the best state, than of the best state itself. These 
references are vague ; if they were really the passages here cited, we 
should have to suppose that the seventh book preceded the fourth. 
But they are not precise enough to be adduced as an argument in 
favour of the changed order. 


ai yap ratr’ elde. dkadépes ra pépn oddv abtév. 3. 5. 

‘As the parts of states differ from one another (cay airy), so 
‘must states differ from one another.’ Compare the curious com- 
parison infra c. 4. §§ 8, 9. 


moXreia pv yap Tay apxav rafis ori, ravrny 8€ Scavépovra wdyres ij 8. 5., 
xara thy Ovvayev Trav pereydvroy fh xard Tw abtav iodmynTa Kouny, ACyw 
8 olov trav duépav 4 tév eumdpwry, } xowly rw’ dudorr. 

The last words, xowny rw’ dudow, which are obscure and do not 
cohere very well with duvausy, are bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition. But there is no reason for doubting their genuineness. 
Aristotle means to say that governments subsist according to the 
powers of those who share in them; or according to equality, 
whether that equality be an equality of the rich among themselves, 
or of the poor among themselves, or an equality of proportion 
which embraces both rich and poor: cp. infra c. 4.§ 2. The words 
olov trav damépov } rév e’mépwv may be an explanation of «ard ry 
divapw réy pereydvrwy, which comes in out of place, and 4 xowjpy rev’ 
dyoiy, as in the English text, may be an explanation of lodryra 
Kowwny. 

xara Tw’ a’ray icdrnra xowny, ‘More power may be given to the 
poor as being the more numerous class, or to the rich as being 
the more wealthy; or power may be given upon some principle of 
compensation which includes both;’ as e.g. in a constitutional 
government. In this way of explaining the passage the difficulty 


3. 7. 


3. 8. 


4. 4. 


| 
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in the words 4 xown» ri’ duo, which has led Bekker to bracket 
them, is avoided. 


For the winds compare Meteorologica ii. 4, 361 a. 4-ff., a pas- 
“sage in which Aristotle argues that north and south are the chief 
winds because wind is produced by evaporation and the evapora- 
tion is caused by the movement of the sun to the north or south. 
Also for the two principal forms of government cp. Plato’s Laws iii. 
693 C: according to Plato they are democracy and monarchy. 


Cnbeorepov 8¢ nai BéArrcov os Hyets dcetAoper, Buoty h puis ovens ris 
Kakas cuverrnxvias tas dAdas elvas mapexBdors, Tas per THs eb Kexpapdyns 
dppovias, ras 8¢ THs dpiotns wodtTelas. 

Aristotle having compared the different forms of states with the 
different sorts of harmonies, now blends the two in one sentence, 
and corrects the opinion previously expressed by him: ‘ There are 
not two opposite kinds of harmonies and states, but one or at the 
most two, dvow # pas (the two states are royalty and aristocracy), 
which are not opposed but of which all the rest are perversions.’ 
From this transcendental point of view polity or constitutional 
government itself becomes a perversion; but in c. 8. § 1 it is said 
not to be a perversion, though sometimes reckoned in that class. 


Gorep év Alcorig haci reves. 

According to Herod. iii. 20, the Ethiopians are the tallest and 
most beautiful of mankind: and they elect the tallest and strongest 
of themselves to be their kings. 


GAN’ ere wAelova pépia cai rov 8nyov Kal rhs oAcyapyias eloiv x.1.A. 

It is argued that neither freedom alone, nor numbers alone are 
a sufficient note of democracy, nor fewness of rulers, nor wealth of 
oligarchy: neither a few freemen, as at Apollonia, nor many rich 
men, as at Colophon, constitute a democracy. But there must be 


_many poor in.ademocracy and few rich in an oligarchy. A slight - 


obscurity in the passage arises from the illustrations referring only 
to democracy and not to oligarchy. Cp. iii.cc. 7, 8; infra c. 8.§ 7. 

Aristotle would not approve a classification of states such as that 
of Sir G. C. Lewis and the school of Austin, who define the 


sovereign power according to the number of persons who exercise 
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it (cp. G. C. Lewis’ ‘ Political Terms,’ Edit. 1877, p. 50). An oppo- 
site view is held by Maine, who argues truly ‘that there is more in 
actual sovereignty than force’ (Early Institutions, p. 358 ff.). Aris-_ 
totle insists that the character of a government depends more on the 


quality than on the power. 
Cerner senngTEtERAR ARPA STOO egy om wo, at het IPED 
rov mé\euov Toy mpds Avdovs. 4. 5. 


Possibly the war with Gyges mentioned in Herod. i. 14. The 
Colophonians like the other Ionians (Herod. i. 142) appear to have 
been the subjects of Croesus at the time of his overthrow. A _ 
testimony to their wealth and luxury is furnished by Xenophanes 
apud Athenaeum xii. c. 31. 526 C, who says that a thousand citizens 
arrayed in purple robes would meet in the agora of Colophon. 


‘ 


“Ore pew ov moXcretas welous, nut ds’ Hv alriay, elpyras’ didre 8¢ Telous 4. 7. 
rév eipnpdvev, cat rives xal dd ri, Aéyoper dpyny AaBdvres rv elpnpewny 
mpérepow’ duodoyoupey yap oby ty pépos GAAd wel wacay exew modu. 

It is remarkable that Aristotle should revert to the parts of states 
which he professes to have already determined when speaking of 
aristqcracy (cp. c. 3. § 4). His reason for returning to them is 
that he is going to make a new sub-division of states based upon 
the differences of their parts or members. 

mdelous ray elpnuevwv. As he says, infra § 20, “Ort pev ot» elot mod- 
reias mAeious xat dic rivas airias eipnrat mpérepow’ Gre 8 dori wal dnyoxpa- 
rias i8n wAelo nal cXcyapxias Aéyopev. Compare Book vii. 8. § 9. 


The illustration from animals may be worked out as follows. 4. 8. 
Suppose the different kinds of teeth were a, a’, a”, a2’, etc., the 
different kinds of claws, feet, etc. were 5, 8, 6, 0, ¢, 7, ¢”, ¢”’, 
and so on with the other organs which are important in determining 
the character of an animal. Then, according to Aristotle, the 
different combinations of these will give the different species. 


Thus :-— 
a’, b, c’’, will be one species, 


a, 5’, ¢’, another and so on. 
So with constitutions :— 
If we combine yewpyoi, having some political power and coming 
occasionally to the assembly, with disfranchised Bdvavon, and a 
politically active wealthy class, the result will be an oligarchy or 


4. 9-17. 


@. 11-14. 
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very moderate democracy: or if we combine politically active 
yewpyol, Bdvavov, Opres with a feeble or declining oligarchy, the 
result will be an extreme democracy: and so on. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that the illustration taken from 
the animals is the reverse of the fact. The differences in animals 
are not made by the combination of different types, but by the 
adaptation of one type to different circumstances. Nor is there in 
the constitution of states any such infinite variety of combinations 
as the illustration from the animals would lead us to suppose; 
(one kind of husbandmen with another of serfs and so on). Nor 
does Aristotle attempt to follow out in detail the idea which this 
image suggests. 


The eight or more classes cannot be clearly discriminated. The 
sixth class is wanting, but seems to be represented by the judicial 
and deliberative classes in § 14, yet both reappear as a ninth class 
in § 17. Aristotle is arguing that Plato’s enumeration of the 
elements of a state is imperfect—there must be soldiers to protect 
the citizens, there must be judges to decide their disputes, there 
must be statesmen to guide them (although it is possible that the 
same persons may belong to more than one class). ‘Then at any 
rate there must be soldiers’ (§ 15). This rather lame conclusion 
seems to be only a repetition of a part of the premisses. At this 
point the writer looses the thread of his discourse and, omitting the 
sixth, passes on from the fifth class rd mpowoAeugooy in § 10 to a 
seventh class of rich men (§ 15), and to an eighth class of magis- 
trates (§ 16). A somewhat different enumeration of the classes, 
consisting in all of six, is made in vii. 8. § 7-9. 


Ocdrep ev TH Todsreig x.1.X. 

The criticism of Aristotle on’ Plato (Rep. ii. 369) in this passage, 
to use an expression of his own, is wasdapimdys Aiay. Plato, who 
was a poet as well as a philosopher, in a fanciful manner builds 
up the state; Aristotle, taking the pleasant fiction literally and 
detaching a few words from their context, accuses Plato of making 
necessity, and not the good, the first principle of the state, as if 
the entire aim of the work were not the search after justice. 
There is also an ambiguity in the word dvayxaia of which Aristotle 
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here takes advantage. Plato means by the dvayxatordry méds, ‘the 
barest idea of a state’ or ‘the state in its lowest terms.’ But 
when Aristotle says judges are ‘more necessary’ than the pro- 
viders of the means of life, he means ‘contribute more to the 
end or highest realization of the state.’ The remarks on Plato 
are worthless, yet they afford a curious example of the weakness 
of ancient criticism, arising, as in many other places, from want of 
imagination. But apart from the criticism the distinction here 
drawn between the higher and lower parts, the ‘ soul’ and ‘ body’ 
of the state, is important. Cp. vii. 9. § 10, where Aristotle intro-. 
duces a similar distinction between the pépy of the wéds and the 
mere conditions (&» ove avev) of it. ‘Husbandmen, craftsmen, and 
labourers of all kinds are necessary to the existence of states, but 
the parts of the state are the warriors and counsellors.’ 


€y tj Wodcreia. . 4.11. 
Here evidently the title of the book. 


tov re Seouevny oxurewy re xal yewpyav. 4.12. 
Equally with ré xaddv. 


Swep cori cuvecews wodtrixys Epyoy. 4.14. 
Sep grammatically refers to rd BovdeveoOa, suggested by rd 
BovXevdpevor, 


Gor’ eimep xai TautTa xal éxeiva. ‘A. 1g, 
ravras=rd wept ry Yuxny, gathered from ra rowira in § 14. 
éxeiva=Ta els tiv dvryxalay ypiow ovrreivovra. If the higher and 
the lower elements of a state are both necessary parts of it, then 
the warriors (who may in some cases also be husbandmen) are 
necessary parts: Aristotle is answering Plato, § 13, who in the first 
enumeration of the citizens had omitted the warriors. 


TauTny Thy Aecroupyiay, 4. 16. 
SC. TO wept ras dpxds. 


sroAAois. 4. 18. 

1)‘To many’ or ‘in many cases’ opposed to mdvres in what 
follows; or 2*) modAois may be taken with doxei, the meaning being 
‘many (differing from Plato) think, etc.’; the appeal is to the 
common sense which Plato is supposed to contradict. 
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4.18.  dvrtrowivra 8é nal ris dperns wdvtes. 

The connexion is as follows :—‘ Different qualifications often 
coexist or are thought to coexist in the same persons ; and indeed 
virtue is a qualification for office to which all men lay claim. But 
no man can be rich and poor at the same time.’ . 


4.20. dre pév ovv eiot wodsreiat mAciovs, kal dca rivas ailrias, eipnrat mpdrepoy 
is a repetition with a slight verbal alteration (8a rivas alrias for 
&’ fv alriav) of the first words of § 7. 


4.20. éx ray eipnuevay, 

I.e. from what has been said respecting differences in the parts 
of states (supra §§ 7, 8). Yet the curious argument from the parts 
of animals is an illustration only; the actual differences of states 
have not been worked out in detail. 


4.21. Kay ef re rocovroy érépov wAndous eidos. 

Susemihl (note 1199) objects that there are no others and so the 
freedmen must be meant. But surely in this phrase Aristotle is 
merely adding a saving clause=‘and the like.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 7. § 21, ray dpydv al pév eraywyy Oewpoivra al 8 aicénoce al 3 
éOcope revi nal dda: 8° Ddrws, where the last words only generalize 
the preceding. 


4.22. rav dé yropipor, 
Sc. ef, here used inaccurately for differences or different kinds 


of etdn. 


4.22. ra Tovtots Aeyspeva xara thy airy Siahopay. 
rovros, dative after rqv a’rny, and refers to mAocros, evyéveia, «.T.d. 
Lit. ‘the things which are spoken of according to the same principle 
of difference with these,’ or ‘ similar differences having a relation to 
these,’ e. g. the habits and occupations of the notables. 


4.22. 1d pundev paddov budpyew rovs andpors f rovs edmdpous. 

If the reading trdpyew is retained, the emphasis is on the words 
pndev paddXov which must be taken closely with it, ‘ that the poor shall 
be no more ’—which is a feeble way of saying, shall have no more 
power—'‘ than the rich’; or ‘shall have no priority,’ which gives 
a rather curious sense to imdpyew. A doubt about the propriety of 
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the expression has led to two changes in the text. 1) dwepéyes 
(Susemihl) for which there is slight MS. authority, P’, P*; and 
Aretino’s transl. 2) dpyew an emendation of Victorius adopted by 
Coraes, Schneider, Stahr, and supposed to be confirmed by a 
parallel passage in vi. 2. § 9; see note on English Text. 3) The 
Old Translation ‘nihil magis existere egenis vel divitibus’ seems 
to favour Smdpyxew rois ardpos f rots evmdpots. 


Snpoxpuriay elvas tadTHy. 4, 23. 
rairny is slightly inaccurate= ‘the state in which this occurs.’ 


dy pév ovy eldos x.1.A. 4. 24. 
Five forms of democracy are reckoned: but the first of these is 
really | a description \ of democtacy in general, not of any particular 
form. The words in § 24 dAdo 8¢ seem to have been introduced by 
mistake. ‘The five forms are thus reduced to four, as in c. 6 the 


five forms of oligarchy given in c. 5 appear as four. 


drepov efS0g 8npoxparias rd peréyew Gdwayras rovs moNiras dou dy 4. 24. 
unevOvvat, dpxew 8é rdv vopov, drepov 8é elBos Snyoxparias 1d naar 
pereivas Tay dpxey, day pdvow 7 woXirns, dpyew 8¢ rdv ydpov. 

The words dco dyvmevOvvos agree with rois dvyvrevOvvors card rd 
yévos, as the day 7 modirns does with the dace dy dAcdOepo: Sox in the 
recapitulation of the passage which follows (c. 6. § 4). In both 
cases all citizens are eligible and the law is supreme: but in the first 
of the two the rights of citizenship have been scrutinized; in the 
second, all reputed freemen are admitted to them without enquiry. 
The latter case may be illustrated by the state of Athenian citizen- 
ship before the investigation made by Pericles; the former by the 
stricter citizenship required after the change. The meaning of the 
word avvrevduvos is shown by the parallel passage (c. 6. § 3, devmev- 
Ouvos xara 1d yévos) to be, ‘not proved to be disqualified by birth,’ 


“Opnpos 8¢ molav Aéyes ox dyabdy elvar wouxotpaviny, wérepov ravrqv ft 4. 27. 
Grav mAcious Sowy ol dpxovres ws exacros, GdnAov. 
It would be a poetical or historical anachronism to suppose that 


' Homer in the words cited intended one of the senses which 


Aristotle seems to think possible. The collective action of states 
as distinguished from that of individuals is the conception, not of a 
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poet, but of a philosopher. No modern reader would imagine that 
Homer is seeking to enforce any other lesson than the necessity cf 
having one and not many leaders, especially on the field of battle. 
This anti-popular text is adapted to the argument. 


4.31. tov Sé xa® gxacta ras dpyds Kal rv wodrtelay xpivery, 
For use of gen. after xpivew cp. Plat. Rep. 576 D, Laws i. 646 D, 
Thy modtretay (wodsrefa here=-oXirevua) is contrasted as ‘the collec- 
tive government’ with al dpyai, ‘the individual magistrates.’ Yet in 
the context, both preceding and following, the word has the more 
general meaning of a ‘form of government’ or ‘ constitution.’ 


5.1. dy pév ov tx mavray ToUTOv. 
rovrey, ‘out of all the qualified persons,’ all those referred to in 
the two previous sentences ray éydvrev ripnuata tndixaira Gore «.r.A. 
OF ray éydvrov paxpa Tysnara. 
In what follows the dynastia is the exclusive hereditary oligarchy, 
ruling without law. 


6.2. For the forms of these hereditary oligarchies and the dangers 
to which they are exposed, cp. v. 6. § 3. We may remark that, 
though the most common, they are not included in Aristotle’s 
definition of oligarchy (iii. c. 8). 


5.4. ra mpa&ra pixpa meovexrouvres map’ aAAndowy, 

Not accurate, for the meaning is, not that the two encroach on 
one another, but that the dominant party encroaches on the other. 

The form of a constitution is here supposed to be at variance 
with its spirit and practice. Thus England might be said to be a 
monarchy once aristocratically, now democratically administered ; 
France a republic in which some of the methods of imperialism 
survive (cp. note on c. 1. § 8); while in Prussia the spirit of abso- 
lute monarchy carries on a not unequal contest with representative 
government. 


6.3. dd nace rois cropévos fLeors peréxery. 
Omitted by 1? (i.e. the MSS. of the second family except P*) and 
Aretino’s translation, bracketed by Bekker in both editions, is a 
repetition or pleonasm of the previous thought, though not on that 
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account necessarily to be reckoned spurious. Cp. iii. 1. § 4 and 
note. 


dd ry exopdvny aipeos. 6. 3. 

‘The principle of election which follows next in order’ (cp.c. 4. 
§ 24, érepor el8os). This use of the word ¢éxouévy is supported by 
iii, 11. § 15, DAAq & deriv (dropia) é¢xouevy ravrns, and vi. 8. § 4, 
érépa 8¢ émpéAera ravrns éexoudvn cal oiveyyus, and several other 
passages. The other interpretation of ¢youém, given in a note to 
the English text, ‘proper to it’ is scarcely defensible by examples 
and is probably wrong. The first form of democracy required a 
small property qualification, the second admitted all citizens who 
could prove their birth. The third admitted reputed citizens 
without proof of birth; though in both the latter cases the exercise 
of the right was limited by the opportunities of leisure. For the 
laxity of states in this matter, cp. iii. 5. §§ 7, 8. 


3: 7d pr) elvas rpdcotsov. 6. 4. 
The public revenues could not be distributed, for there were none 
to distribute, cp. infra § 8. The want of pay prevented the people 
from attending the assembly. 


3d rv irepoyty ToD whiOous. 6. 5. 
Either 1*) ‘on account of the preponderance of their numbers,’ 
or 2) more definitely ‘on account of the preponderance of the 
multitude’; (cp. c. 12. § 1 and iii. 15. § 13). The numbers of the 
people give the power and the revenues of the state provide pay. 


nal Sea Td wAiOos elvas rev perexdvrwy Tod moAtrevparos dvdyKn pi) rovs GB. 8. 
dyOparrous GAA rdv vopov elvat KUpior. 

The more numerous the members of the oligarchy, and the 
greater the difficulty of finding the means of living, the less 
possibility is there of the government of a few and therefore the 
greater need of law; cp. infra § 9. 


un otras odyny Sore tpdpecbar dwo ris mcdhews, dvtyxn tov vépor 6. 8. 
afiorrv abtots dpxew. 

‘When numerous, and of a middle condition, neither living in 
careless leisure nor supported by the state, they are driven to main- 
tain in their case (avrois) the rule of law.’ 

VOL. II. M 


6. 9. 


6. 9. 


8. 10. 


/ fe Ome 


7. 2. 


1. 4 
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wrela dé, 


Sc. ovoiay ¢yovres. 


roy vépov ribevras TovotrTov. 
Sc. they make the law oligarchical. 


day & émreivoct. 
‘But when they stretch (the oligarchical principle) further.’ 


Gorep WAdrov éy rais wodcrelas. 

Either 1)* in his works on Politics, meaning especially the 
Republic (as in v. 12. § 7, é rj Uodsrelg) and Politicus; or 2) in 
his treatment of the various forms of government, i.e. in Books 
viii. and ix. of the Republic. The latter explanation is less idio- 
matic. Without referring to the Republic or the Politicus, the 
statement is inaccurate; for if the perfect state be included, the 
number of constitutions is in the Republic five, in the Politicus 
(302) seven. 


dporoxparlay pév ob» xadas Exee xadety rept Fs BipAOopey dv Tors mps- 
Tous Adyos” viv ydp dx ray dpicrwy dn\es nar’ dperqy woNcrelay, xal 1) wpds 
Owd0eciy rwa dyabay dvdpay, pdyny Sixaov mpooayopevew dptoroxpariay. 

The discussion is apparently the same to which he has already 
referred in iv. 2. § 1: the particle yép seems to imply that he 
had in that discussion spoken of aristocracy as the government of 
the truly good. The passage most nearly corresponding to the 
allusion is ui. 4. § 4 ff., in which Aristotle treats of the relation 
of the good ruler to the good man. 


xadovyrat apiurroxparias. 

According to a strict use of terms aristocracy is only the govern- 
ment of the best; in popular language it is applied to the union of 
wealth and merit, but is not the same either with oligarchy or with 
constitutional government. 


nal yap dy sais pn trowvpevats Kowhy dmipseAeray dperys elaly Gums rivés 
of ebdoxtpotvres xal Soxovvres elvas émcetneis. 

Cp. Plat. Laws xii. 951: ‘There are always in the world a few 
inspired men whose acquaintance is beyond price, and who spring 
up quite as much in ill-ordered as in well-ordered cities.’ 
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otoy dv Kapynddv . . ofov i Aaxedaipovion. 

Elsewhere (ii. 11. § 9) the constitution of Carthage is spoken 
of as a perversion of aristocracy because combining wealth and 
virtue; here it is called in a laxer sense an aristocracy because 


7. 4. 


it combines wealth, virtue and numbers. That Sparta with all its” 


secrecy (ris wodtrelas rd xpumrév, Thuc. v. 68) might be termed a 
democracy and, with all its corruption and infamy, had a sort of 
virtue (rd mordy ris modurelas, Id. i. 68) is the view, not wholly in- 
defensible, of Aristotle, who regards the Spartan constitution under 
many aspects, cp. ii. 9. §§ 20, 22, and infra c. 9. § 5, but chiefly 
as consisting of two elements, numbers and virtue. 


ai dy als eis ra dv0 pdvoy, oloy 7 Aaxedaipovioy els dperny re nal 
Onpoy, nai gore pifss rav Sv0 rovrwy, 3nuoxparias re xal aperis. 

The want of symmetry in the expression els dperqy re xal dijpoy, 
followed by Snpoxparias re xai aperijs, instead of 8npou re cal dperijs, 
probably arises out of a desire to avoid tautology. 


7. 4. 


dpioroxparias pév obv wapd Thy mpwrny Thy dpiorny modtrelay ravra dvo 7. 5. 


ef8n° xai tpirov gaat ris Kadouperns mroXtreias pérroves mpos THY CAcyapxiay 
paadopr. 

There are three imperfect kinds of aristocracy beside the perfect 
State (} mpadry, } dpiorn moXcrela): 1) the governments, such as that 
of Carthage, in which regard is paid to virtue as well as to numbers 
and wealth; 2) those in which, as at Sparta, the constitution is 
based on virtue and numbers; 3) the forms of constitutional 
government (modreia) which incline to oligarchy, i.e. in which the 
governing body is small. 


érdgapey 8 ovras ob ovcay obre rainy mapéxBaow obfre ras dpri 8. 1. 


pnOeloas dpioroxparias, drt rd peév dAnbés aca: Sinpaprixacs ris dpbo- 
rdrns jwodtreias, fretra xarappovvras perd rovroy, elol + abtav attra 
mapexBdoas, Somep ey Trois xar’ dpyhy curopey, 

avras refers to rovrey, SC. rév mapexBeByxudy OF Snpapryxudy mos- 
reaay, and this to the singular mapéxSaow. 

&omep év rois car’ dpxiy etropev. Sc. iii. 7. § 5. 

davepwrépa yap 7 Suvapus avis x.1.X. 

‘Now that we understand what democracy and oligarchy are, it 
is easier to see what the combination of them will be.’ 

M2 
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8.3. dd rd pGAdov deodovbeivy war8eiay nal edyéveray rois ebropwrépos. - 
Men tend to identify nobility with wealth (cp. infra § 8), not 
unreasonably, for wealth gives leisure, and in the second generation 
commonly education. For e’yévea, see Rhet. i. 5, 1360 b. 31. 


8.5. Boxer 8° elvas ray dduvdroy rd ys) edvopsiobas my dpioroxparoupéerny 
aréhuy, GAG wovnpoxparoupéyny. 

The words dAAd rovnpoxparoupevny (omitted in the translation) are 
read by all the MSS. (and supported by W. de Moerbeke), and there- 
fore though pleonastic are unlikely to be a gloss. If retained we must 
1) supply etvopeioda from rd py) eivopeioPau, ‘A state cannot be ill 

_ governed by good men, or well governed by evil men.’ 2) We 
may alter the order of words by placing py before dporoxparoupémpy, 
instead of before etvoueiobau (Thurot, Susem.). Or 3), with Bekker 
(and ed.), we may insert yp) before movnpoxparovpéyny. Or 4) alter 
rrovnpoxparoupemy into movnpoxpareioOas, answering tO ebyopeioOas. 


8.6. 6d piay pév ebvoplay . . rd welberOa Trois Ketpévoss vdposs. 

| Cp. Thuc. iii. 37, where Cleon says, rdvrov 8¢ devdérarov ef BéBator 
Huy pydev xabeornges Sy dy dfn wéps, pnd ywwodpeba sre yelpoor rdposs 
dxunras xpopen wddts xpeicowy éorly f} xadas éxovary axvpors. 


8.6. rotro & dwWeyerat diyas «.1.X. 
Refers back to the words ré xahas xeicOas rovs vopous ols eer ee 
the clause for: yap... xetuévoss being a parenthesis, 


8.6. 4 ydp rois dploros x.r.d. 
Sc. gor: welOeoOas. 


8.8. dy pév ody rais mhelorors mddeor rd ris wodwtelas elBos xadeiras, 

Sc. wodsreia, Preserving the play of words and supplying 
modtreia with xadeira: from ris modsreias, we May translate, ‘in most 
cities the form of the constitution is called constitutional.’ But 
are there ‘many’ such governments? Cp. supra c. 7. § 1; infra 
c. 11.§ 19. For the answer to this question see Essay on the péoq 
woXireia, &C. | 


8.8. pdrov yap 4 wikis. 
‘It is called by a neutral name, e.g. a constitution or common- 
wealth, for it is a mixture which aims only at uniting the freedom 
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of the poor and the wealth of the rich; éAevOepias answering to 
Gwdpay a8 whovrov to eirdper. 


As in some other summaries of Aristotle the first division seems 9. 1-4. 
to be a general description of those which follow. (Cp. supra note 
onc. 4. § 24.) We cannot distinguish between 1 and 3, unless in 
one of them we suppose Aristotle to have in his mind a syncretism 
of two general principles of government (see § 6), in the other an 
eclectic union of elements taken from different governments. 


oupBodop, 9.1. 

Something cut in two and capable of being put together, so that 
the parts fitted into one another; a die or coin or ring thus divided, 
which friends used as a token when desirous of renewing hospitality 
on behalf of themselves or others, and which was also used in 
buying or selling. See Schol. on Eur. Med. 613, of émifevovpevor, 
dorpdyaXey xararéyvovres, Odrepov piv avrol xareixov pépos, Odrepov de 
xareXipmavoy trois brodekapevas’ iva el Séos wadsy abrovs fj rots éxelvav 
em£evovcbas mpds ddAnAous, éwayduevos Td Husou dorpaydAsoy, dveveovvro 
ryy feviay: and cp. Plat. Symp. 191 D, d»Opmmrou fvpBorov dre 
retunpévos . . €€ évds dv0, 


h yap dudrepa Anwreov by éxarepas vopoberovow K.T.A. 9. 2. 

‘For either they must take the legislation of both.’ These 
words are resumed in els pé» od» obros rod ourdvacpov rpémos and 
followed by érepos 3¢ instead of repeating 7. 

The first case is a union of extremes, the second a mean aes 
between them ; the third seems to be only another example of the 
first. 


éppaiveras yap éxdrepov ey air ray dxpwv. 9. 6. 

From the democratical aspect a polity or timocracy has the 
appearance of an oligarchy or aristocracy; from the oligarchical 
aspect, of a democracy. Aristotle cites as an example of this many- 
sidedness the constitution of Lacedaemon, which he himself else- 
where (c. 7. § 4) calls an aristocracy, but which in this passage he 
acknowledges to have many features both of a democracy and of 
an oligarchy. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 7. § 8, émsSexd{ovras of depos ris peons - 
x&pas. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 1. 


10. 2. 


10. 2. 


10. 4. 
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rovs pév yap yépovras alpotvra, ris 8 eopeias peréxovow. 

I.e. ‘The people choose the elders, but are not eligible them- 
selves; and they share in the Ephoralty.’ Whether they elected 
the Ephors is nowhere expressly said. We are qnly told that the 
mode of election was extremely childish (ii. 9. § 29). 


debi cai ravrny riGepey rey rodsTevmy ri pepos. 

Tyranny is and is not a form of polity, in the sense in which the 
word ‘ polity’ is used by Aristotle. Cp. c. 8. § 2, reAevraiov 3¢ wepi 
rupavvidos etAcydy dors morncacOa pvelav 81d rd wagay Rata TavTny elvas 
woXtrelay, Hpiv d¢ rh» péboSor elva wep) modcreias. 


wept pév ody Bacircias Sreopicaper dv rois mpwrous Adyoss, dv ois srepi ris 
padiora Acyoudyns BaciAcias érrowovpeda ry orev. 

Either ‘royalty* commonly so called,’ or ‘the most truly called 
royalty,’ which would seem to be the wapBacaeia. Cp. iii. c. 16. 


tlva cal wéGev Set nubiordvat, Kai ros. 

Two slightly different senses are here combined in dei, 1) ‘ what 
we ought to establish,’ and 2), incorrectly, ‘ how or by what means 
we may or must establish it.’ 


rupavvidos & etn BUo wer dcetopen dv olg wepi Bacircias éwecxorotpey. 

Sc. iti. 14. § 6-10. The two forms of tyranny there mentioned 
are the hereditary monarchy of barbarians, and the Aesymnetia of 
ancient Hellas. The barbarian monarchs are here called elected 
sovereigns, though before spoken of as hereditary (iii. 14. § 6), and 
contrasted with the elected Aesymnetes of ancient Hellas, with 
whom they are here compared. 


dd rd ry Suvauey EwadAdrrew mas a’ray nal mpds Thy Bacrrelay. 

Not ‘because their powers in a manner change into one another, 
and pass into royalty ;’ for the words ‘change into one another’ 
would not be a reason why they should be spoken of in connexion 
with royalty, but ‘ because the power of either of these forms of 
tyranny easily passes likewise into royalty ;’ likewise i.e. besides 
being forms of tyranny. For the use of éwaAAdrrew, cp. vi. 1. § 3, 
and i. 6. § 3. 


rocaira da rads elpypdvas airias. 
eipnuevas, sc. in the previous sentences. ‘There is more than 
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one kind of tyranny, because the tyrant may rule either with or 
without law, and over voluntary or involuntary subjects.’ 


Aristotle now proceeds to speak of the best average constitution 
to which he alluded in c. 1. § 5. 


tov pécor dyayKaioy Biov elvar BéAriorov, ris éxdoros ddexoperns 
Tuxey peodTHTOS. 

The gen. peodéryros is a resumption of péoor, and depends on 
Biov. Here, as in Nic. Eth. ii. 6. § 7, the mean is admitted to be 
relative. 


ravra 3° duddrepa AAaSepa rais médeow. 

duérepa, sc. either 1) *‘ their rogueries and their unwillingness 
to perform public duties, whether military or civil,’ or 2) simply 
‘their dislike both of civil and military duties.’ It is possible also 
that raira duddrepa may refer to the peyaAomdynpos and puxpordynpor, 
in which case the words ér . . . dpyovos are either inserted or mis- 
placed. 

The qvAapyo at Athens were the cavalry officers under the 
immapxot, See Liddell and Scott. The term is also sometimes 
used to denote civil magistrates, as in v. 1. § 11 to describe the 
oligarchical rulers of Epidamnus. fovAap xeiy literally = ‘to be 
a chief of the senate. The word very rarely occurs, and can 
here only have a generalized meaning. William de Moerbeke, 
apparently finding in some Greek MS. ¢udtapxotsn, translates by 
an obvious mistake, ‘minime amant principes et volunt esse 
principes.’ For the association of political inactivity with the idea 
of crime, cp. Solon’s law forbidding neutrality in a sedition (Plut. 
Solon 20), ray & Dray abrov vopwy Bios pév paddtora nal wapddogos b 
KeAevoy dripov elvas roy dy ordoe pnderépas peplbos yerdyerov; and 


11. 


Ll. 3. 


11. 5 


Pericles in Thuc. ii. 40, pdvos yap rév re pnddy reovde perdxovra ox | 


Gnpdypova GAN’ dypeiov vouifouer. 
of 8€ xaf irepBodiy ev évdeig ToUTwy rarevol iay. 


TouTwyY, SC. Toy evTUXnaTwY K.7T.A. SUPTa. 


GpxerOa: per odSeura apy. 
Dative of the manner; ‘to be ruled in any fashion.’ 


11. 8. 


11. 9. 


11. 15. 


ll. 1§. 
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dor’ awryxaiov dpiora wodtreverOas tadtyy riv woh éariv €& dv paper 
dice: riy cicracw* elvas ris wéAews. 

‘So that a city having [like and equal] citizens, who in our view 
are the natural components of it, will of necessity be best ad- 
ministered.’ ravrnv, sc. ray ¢& towy cal duoteay... €& dy x.r.2. 


WOAAd péocaow dptora. 

‘Many things are best to those who are in the mean;’ or as we 
might say in modern phraseology, ‘The middle class have many 
advantages. Cp. Eur. Suppl. 238-245 :— 

Tpeis yap wodiray pepides’ ol pévy dASt04 
Gvodedeis re wAedvor vr épwo’ dei’ 
of 8 ove exovres nal orraviforres Biov, 
Sewoi, vépovres rp POdvp meiov pépos, 
els rovs fxovras xevrp’ adwacw Kaka, 
yAbooas rompayv mpocraray dndovpevor’ 
rpiay 8é poipay 7 'y peop odler mddras, 
«dopov duddcaove’ dvr’ dy rdéy mdrus. 
(Quoted by Oncken, ii. 225, note 1.) 


Trev re yap hv ravrov (8yroi 8 ex ris woincews). 
The passage referred to may be that quoted by Plutarch v. 
Solonis, c. 3, 
woAol yap wAovrevor xakoi, ayaboi d¢ mévovra, 
GAN’ Hpeis atruis ov dtapendueda 
THs daperns rdv mAovroy, 
In classing Solon with the middle rank Aristotle appears to be 
thinking only of the tradition of his poverty and of the moderation 
inculcated in his poems. He has ignored or forgotten the tradi- 
tion of his descent from Codrus. 


ov yap Rv Bactrevs. 

The feebleness of the argument is striking; because Lycurgus, 
who was the guardian and is said also to have been the uncle of 
the king, was not a king, he is here assumed to be of the middle 
class! Cp. Plut. Cleom. 10, perhaps following this passage, viv 3¢ 
Tis avayxns txev svyyvopova tov Auxovpyov, bs obre Bacwets dy, ofr 
dpxov, ldrns 8€ Bacevew emyetpar ev trois Grdoss mponAbev els ayopay’ 
aore Selravra rov Sacwea Xapidaoy eri Bopoy xarapvyeiv. Yet Plutarch 
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is inconsistent with himself; for he also says (Lyc. 3) that Lycurgus 
reigned for eight months, and resigned the royal office when the 
infant Charilaus was born. 


"Ers 8¢ nal tov dy tyepovia yevopdvew ris ‘EAAddos mpds rH wap 11.18, 19. 
avrois dxdrepos wodirelay dwoPdénorres of pév Snuoxparias dy rais médeos 
xabicracay, ol 8 Sdsyapyias, ob mpds rd rev wédhewy cuppépoy oxonovvres 
GAXa mpds rd oterepoy atrév. Sore dus ravras ras alrias f pydéwore 
Thy péony yiverOas rodtreiay  dAcydxs xal wap’ dXjLyoss. 

Cp. Thuc. i. 19, 76, 99, 144, iii. 82 and elsewhere. 

ray éy iyyepovia yevonevor, Either of the leading states, opposed 
to ey rais médeos the states of Hellas generally. 


ls yap dvip cvvercioGy pdvos rév mpérepoy [84 tyepovig yevopdvev] 11. 19. 
rautyny dwodoiva: thy rdgiv. 

The variety of opinions entertained by commentators respecting 
the person here alluded to, who has been supposed to be Lycurgus 
(Zeller), Theopompus (Sepulveda), Solon (Schlosser), Pittacus 
(Goettling), Phaleas (St. Hilaire), Gelo (Camerarius), the king Pau-. 
sanias II (Congreve), Epaminondas (Eaton), Alexander the Great 
(Zeller formerly), seems to prove that we know nothing for certain 
about him. Of the various claimants Solon is the most probable. 
He is regarded by Aristotle (ii. 12. §§ 1-6) as a sort of conservative . 
democrat, the founder of a balanced polity, whom he contrasts with 
Pericles and the later Athenian demagogues (cp. Solon Frag. 5, 
dnpe pv yap fwxa récvoy xpdros éccor érapxei). ‘The omission of the 
name, and the words rév mpdérepov, tend to show that a well known 
and traditional legislator is meant. Yet it might be argued also 
that the phrase rév ¢¢’ Hyepovlg yevouevev seems to describe some 
one holding the position of Lysander or Philip of Macedon in 
Hellas, rather than the legislator of any single city. 

If ‘one man’ only gave this form of constitution to Hellas it. | 
must have been rare indeed or rather imaginary, cp. supra c. 7. 
§ 1, dd rd px wodAaas yivecOu Aarbdyn. But how is this to be 
reconciled with c. 8. § 8? 

éq” iryepovlg yevopévey, ‘the leading men.’ For ém cp. of em rois 
npaypaow. (Dem.) But are not the words a copyist’s repetition of 
Toy vy Hyepovia yevoudvwv above ? 
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raurny dwoSoivar tiv rdf. Not necessarily ‘to restore’ or ‘ give 
back’ but more simply ‘to give what is suitable, assign,’ like [ol 
cixovoypdgor] drodiddvres riy idiay poppny, Poet. 15, 1454 b. 10. 


ll. 20. = ris pév ody Apiary moduireia, xal 1d tiv’ aitiay. 
Here, as limited in § 1, dpiorn rais sAcioras mddeor. 
dia viv’ airiay, i.e. the moderation and stability of the state. Cp. 
v. 1. § 16 where it is implied that the safety of democracy is due 
to its approximation to the péon modsreia. 


ll. 21, Ayo d€ 1d mpds irdOcoww, Ere rrodAdKis odons GAAns qrodtrelas aipetw- 
tépas dvlos obey xwrvoe oupdépew érdépay paddAov elvas rroXcreiay. 

‘It may often happen that some constitution may be preferable [in 
itself] and some other better suited to the peculiar circumstances 
of some state.’ | 

mpos imdéeow here (as in c. 1. § 4) means any supposed or given 
constitution, which may not be the best possible under the circum: 
stances, but is the one to be preferred, in some states of society. 


12.2,  évdéxera: 8 rd pey nowy imdpxey érépp pépes ris wddews, éf dv ovve- 
OTHE EpDY 1) wOALs. 
‘Namely to one of those parts which make up the state’; the 
clause é€ Sy «.r.d. is explanatory of érépp pépes=erépp ray pepar. 


12.3. Sou tmepéxes 1d ray dmdpwy mAROos TH elpnuérmy avadcyiay. 
‘When the poor exceed in number the [due] proportion im- 
plied in the last words.’ 


12.3. xai ris ddsyapyias réy airdy rpdéroy éxacrov eldos Kata THY brepoxny 
Tov GAtyapxixou sAnOovs. 
‘And in like manner (not only oligarchy in general, but) each 
sort of oligarchy varies according to the predominance of each 
sort of oligarchical population (sc. 8 imdpxe: abrj), 


12.5. wavraxod 8¢ moréraros 6 diarnrys, dasrnris 8 6 pécos. 

The middle class are the arbiters between the extremes of 
oligarchy and democracy. When Aristotle calls the arbiter 6 
péoos, this is probably meant in the same sense in which dccavooiwn 
is said to be a mean because it fixes a mean. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 5. 
§.17, 9 8€ Btxawown perdrns doriy ob rdv abréy rpdmoy rais mpdrepov 
aperais, GAN’ Gri peoou éoriv, and v. 4. § 7, Atd nat Grav duduoByracu, 
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és) rén Osxacriy xaraheryovow’ +d 8 én roy Sixacrhy léva lévas driv émi 
rd Sixaov’ & yap dixacris BovAeras elva: olov Sixaov uyuxov’ nal (yrovos 
Scaoriy pécoy, xal xadovow eye pecsdious, ws, day rov péecov TUyect, rou 
Ocxaiov revédspevos. 


dutykn yap xpdvp more éx Tay Wrevdar dyabay dAnOes cupBiva: xaxdy’ ai 12. 6, 
yap theovefias ray mAovciwy drodAvovar padXov rH» roderelay f ai rod Bnpov. 

Aristotle gives no reason for this statement. He may have 
thought that the designs of an oligarchy are more deeply laid and 
corrupting, while the fickleness of the multitude is in some degree 
a corrective to itself. The oligarchies of Hellas were certainly 
worse than the democracies: the greatest dishonesty of which the 
Athenians were guilty in the Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 23) is 
far less hateful than the perfidy of the Spartans narrated Id. iv. 80. 
The cruelty of the four hundred or of the thirty tyrants strikingly 
contrasts on both occasions with the moderation of the democracy 
which overthrew them. 


It is a curious question, which we have not the means of answer- 13. 
ing, whether all these artifices (copicpara) are historical facts or 
only inventions of Aristotle, by which he imagines that the democracy 
or oligarchy might weaken the opposite party. Some of them, 
such as the pay to the people, we know to have been used at 
Athens: but there is no historical proof, except what may be 
gathered from this passage, that the richer members of an oligarchi- 
cal community were ever compelled under a penalty to take part 
in the assembly, or in the law courts. Cp. infra p. 178 note: also 
c. 15. § 14-18. 

Tois pév peydAny, rois 8¢ puxpdy, Gowep ey rois Xapwvbou wépois. 18. 2. 

Yet the penalty must have been relatively as well as absolutely 
' greater or smaller, or the rich would have had no more reason for 
going than the poor for abstaining. The meaning is not that 
Charondas inflicted a larger fine on the rich and a proportionally 
small one on the poor for absence from the assembly ; but generally 
that he adapted his fines to the circumstances of offenders. 


€Bédoves yap of wévyres cal pi) peréxovres Tay Tipay jovylay éxew, ev 18, 8. 
#) UBpiCy ris abrovs pyre dbatpyras pndév rhs obdcias. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘ The qualification must be such 


14. 6. 


14, 8. fin. 


14. 8-10. 


14. 10. 


14. 10. 


14, 11. 
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ra 8’ Ada ras dpyas dose» alperds ofcas, Scag evBdxerat’ roavra 3 
cigy das dpxew dvayxatoy tos émvorapévous. 

The words écas év8éyera: can only mean ‘as many elective offices 
as can be allowed to exist in a democracy consistently with the 
democratic principle of electing the magistrates by lot.’ The 
excepted magistracies will be those in which special skill or know- 
ledge is required. Cp. vi. 2. § 5, 1d xAnporas elvar ras dpyds 4 rdoas 
f} Soa: pn dumetpias Bfovra: cat réyyns. Susemihl has introduced xAnpe- 
ras ox before ev8éxeraz—Soas obe évddyerat KAnpwras elvat’ rocatra: 8 
elolv referring to alperds. But the change has no MS. authority, and 
though ingenious is unnecessary. 


Grav O¢ pi) wdyres rou BovNever Oat peréxwow GAN’ alperol, xara yépow 8 
dpxwow Sowep cal wpérepov, dAcyapyiuxdy. 

Opposed to the milder woAcric}) ddcyapyia in the previous sentence, 
and repeated with greater emphasis in the words which follow éd:- 
yapxixiy dvayxatoy elva: ryy rdéfw rary (§ 9). gw doves, i.e. ‘not all 
[who possess the required qualification].’- Yet these latter words, 
which are necessary to the sense, are wanting in the text. 


Compare for several verbal resemblances, supra c. 5. 


rav 8€ d\Awy dpyovres, xai obras alperot f xAnpwral. 
For in an aristocracy or oligarchy, as in a democracy, a magi- 
strate might be elected by lot, but only out of a select class. 


dptoroxparia pév f sroXcreia. 

Aristocracy is elsewhere said to include numbers, wealth, and 
virtue; here the aristocratical element seems to reside in the 
magistrates who have superior merit, and control the whole 
administration of the state except war, peace, and the taking of 
scrutinies. 

Compare c. 7. § 3; c. 8. §§ 3, 9, in which the near connexion 
between aristocracy and polity is pointed out. 


Sigpyras pév ovy rd Bovdevdpevoy wpds ras rroXtrelas rovror row rpéwor, 
nal Sromet éxdory modsre(a kata tov elpnpdvoy hopipoy. 

xara Tov eipnuévov Ssopwrydy, i.e. each constitution will be variously 
administered according to some one of the principles on which 
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the governing body is elected, e.g. out of some, or out of all; and ~ 
as acting either according to law, or without law, etc. 

&owei has been changed into doloes and dsxetra, for which 
latter there is perhaps the authority of Moerbeke, who reads ds- 
ponttur. But no change is needed. For use of diocxeiv, cp. v. 10. § 36. 


ovuppépe 8¢ Snpoxparig 77 pddsor’ eivac Soxovey Sqpoxparia viv KrA. 14, 12, 

Aristotle remembering the short life of the extreme democracy 
which is above law, proposes various ways of strengthening or 
moderating it; he would have the notables take part in the 
assembly; and he would enforce their attendance by the impo- 
sition of penalties analogous to the fines which the oligarchy 
inflict on judges for neglect of their duties. (Cp. v. cc. 8,9 on 
the preserving principles of state.) 

Of the advantage of combining the few with the many there can 
be no question: but will the upper classes ever be induced to take 
an active part ina democracy? They have not done so in France 
or America; may we hope that they will in England? 


GmoxAnpovy rovs mAcious. 14, 13. 
I.e. he on whom the lot fell was not included, but excluded 
until the numbers were sufficiently reduced. 


alpovvras 8¢ xal mpecBevrai. 15. 3. 
‘Even ambassadors, whom we might be more inclined to call 
magistrates, and who are elected by lot, are érepév rs rapa ras wont- 


rixas apxds.’ 


olov orparnyis orparevopévey, 15. 3. 
SC. émipeXciras implied in éwtpedevdv. 


GANG raira dahépes mpds pév Tas xpnoes ovdev ws elreiv' ob yap wo 16. 4. 
xplots yeyovey GuchaBrrovvrey mepi rou dvéparos. tye 8¢ rw’ EAANv Bravon- 
Tuy spaypareiay. 

‘Verbal questions, such as the definition of an office, are of no 
practical importance, although some intellectual interest may attach 
to them.’ dAAny is redundant. 


paddov dy rie drropnoecs. 16. 5. 
I.e. rather than dispute about the name. 


15. 9. 
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Bedrwy éxacroy Epyov rvyxdve ris érysedcias povompayparotons f 
woAumpayparovons. 

Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 370 B ff. 


ai srérepoy card rd mpaypa Sei Siaipety h Kard rovs dvyOpwrous, Ayo 8 


olov éva ris evxocplas, } waldev Dov xal yuvaxor. 


18. 10. 


15. 10. 


Two offices are mentioned in the latter part of the sentence : 
cp. infra § 13, mwadovduos xal yuvaxorduos: and vi. 8. § 22, idig de 
Tais oxoAaoTinwrépais Kal paddoy einuepovoas médeow .. . yuraovopia 


. « « mascovopia x.1.A. 


drepos dv érépais, olov ¢y per rais dpvoroxparias dx wera:deupdvoy. 

‘ Differing,’ i.e. in the character of those from whom the election 
is made. Though the word érepa is inaccurate, the meaning is the 
same as that of érépw», which Susemihl, on very slight authority, has 
introduced into the text. 


sérepoy Sadéepe ... h rvyxavoves pév ries ovat Kat Kar’ avras Tas 
Siaopds réy dpyay, fore 8 Gov cuppépovow al adrai, 

The alternative mérepov diadépe «.r.r. is repeated and expanded. 
‘ Are offices the same in different states, or not the same? Are they 
the same, but elected out of different classes in aristocracy, monarchy, 
oligarchy, democracy? Or do the offices differ naturally according 
to the actual differences in forms of government, the same offices 
being sometimes found to agree and sometimes to disagree with 
different forms of government, and having a lesser power in some 
states and a greater in others? For example, has the president of 
the assembly, in whatever way appointed, the same functions at 
Sparta and at Athens? Are not probuli suited to an oligarchy, a 
censor of boys and women to an aristocracy, a council to a 
democracy? And will they be equally suited to other forms, or 
may not their powers require to be extended or narrowed?’ 

According to this explanation the natural order of the words is 
somewhat inverted, for ra» dpyay is taken with ruwés: and with xar’ 
avras rds dadopdas has to be supplied rav modtrad» from ard ras 
mokirelas Supra. We may also supply woNsretae with rues, and 
translate ‘may not some states essentially derive their character 
from offices.’ But the abrupt transition to a new subject (dpxat) 
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in the next clause shows this way of taking the passage to be inad- 


missible. 
Bekker (2nd Edit.) after Victorius reads d:apopai for ras dcapopas. 


oloy 4) T&» mpofovAwy’ avrn yap ob dnpoxparicy. 15. 11. 
mpéBovdos, as he says vi. 8. § 17, are oligarchical officers, because 
they alone have the initiative, and, therefore, the people cannot of 
themselves make any change in the constitution ; supra c. 14. § 14. 


elot 3° al Scadopal x.r.2. 16.14-18. 
The meaning of the text may be illustrated by the following 
scheme :— 


@ a oe 
Ot Tpes opot. 





i. vives of eaOtordyres Tas ii. dx rivow. iii, riya rpéwor. 
dpxas. 
csc ereen 

a) 4 wavres. a) 4 tx wdhyrow. a) h alpica. 

5) 4 nivés. 6) 4 te rwiy dpapopivew. 5) fh adrhpy. 

¢) & rds yey wdyres, rds) cc) 4 rds pay be wdvrow, c) 4} rds piv alpioa, rds 

82 nvés. vas 3° tx ruwiw. : 
al rpeis S:acopal. at rpeis S:apopal. al rpeis Sagopa. 
oi dwdexa TpOTol, 

‘3 71. wavres le wavrew = (A. tis Ux wdvrevy— gz rds pay dpyds wdvres, rds 
$ alpioe. $ alploa. 4 82 rues de wavraw alpéce. 
‘te | 2. wdvres de advrow © | B. rivés tx wdvrev >} | B. si coke adyres, rds 3¢ rivés 
$ ar . adfpy. a ow ert 
y 3. mag Tian x C. rwis le swe 4 ¥. vds pay | varre, ro 82 rivis 
& wee. 3 alpices. 3 dc rivGy al 
= | 4. wdvres le rudy © | D. rots le rody & | 8, rds ply wdvres, ae 82 rvis 
3 adhpy S uA py. ‘Ss du rivaw KAfpy. 

a ee 

of dvo cuvdvac poi. 
7d piv erhoy. 7a 82 alpice. 
Ta piv ba sdyrow. va 8é le Twa. 


All, ar some, or all and some, elect out of all, or some, or out of 
all and some, by vote or by lot ; or by vote and by lot. 
VOL. If. N 
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The three modes give rise to twelve possible varieties : 


All elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out ofsome ; 
Some elect by vote out of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 
All and some elect by vote oat of all, 
by lot out of all, 
by vote out of some, 
by lot out of some ; 


and to the two further combinations (of 3to ovvdvacpol): partly by 
vote and partly by lot, partly out of all and partly out of same. 

It is not to be supposed that,even in such a ‘bazaar of con- 
stitutions’ (Plat. Rep. viii. 557 D) as Hellas furnished, all these 
different forms of government were really to be found. Aristotle 
derives them not from his experience of history, but out of the 
abundance of his logic. 


15.15. Sowep dy Meydposs. 

Cp. v. 3. § 5 and 5. § 4, where the overthrow of the Megarian 
democracy is attributed to the corruption and oppression prac- 
tised by demagogues; also Thuc. iv. 74 (though it is not certain 
whether Aristotle is speaking of the return of the exiles there 
mentioned or of some earlier or later one); and Arist. Poet. c. 3. 
§ 5, 1448 a. 32, where he refers to an ancient democracy existing 
in Megara, of which the recent establishment is deplored by 
Theognis, line 53 ff., Bergk. ‘There was an alliance between 
Athens and Megara in 458 (Thuc. i. 103, 114), which terminated 
at the battle of Coronea 447; probably during the alliance, but 
not afterwards, Megara was governed by a democracy. In the 
eighth year of the Peloponnesian War the oligarchs were in exile, 
but were restored by the influence of Brasidas. In the year 
B.C. 375 the democracy had been re-established : Diod. xv. 40. 
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rourey 8 ai péy dvo «.7.X. 15. 19. 

The vote is considered less democratical ree the lot: both are 
admissible in a democracy, but it is essential to its very nature 
that all should elect. If any limitation takes place the government 
becomes an aristocracy or a polity, which alike tend to oligarchy 
in so far as they reduce the number of electors or of persons who 
are eligible, though differing in other respects. When some only 
appoint, in whatever manner, out of all, or all out of some, and 
the elections do not take place all at once (dua, ie. when the 
governing body retire by rotation), we have a constitutional govern- 
ment, which inclines to an aristocracy when the two opposite 
principles of ‘some out of some’ and ‘some out of all’ are com- 
bined. The high oligarchical doctrine is ‘some out of some, by 
vote or by lot or by both,’ the lot being employed in an oligarchy, 
as in a democracy, to exclude favour or merit. Cp. v. 3. § 9, 


yiver Gas, 15. 19. 
If genuine, is used in a pregnant sense=«naNeracGa, the con- 
struction being changed from the active, which is resumed in the 
clause which follows, to the neuter or passive. Though the word 
appears to disturb the sentence, it is found in all the MSS, 


' SAcyapxixdrepov 3é nai rd &€ dudoty, 16. 20. 
¢€ duo» seems naturally to mean rds pév cx advrwy, ras 8é ck Tidy, 
cp. § 19 fin. But if so the same words which here describe the 
oligarchical government, are applied in the next sentence to the 
polity or constitutional government which inclines to aristocracy. 
Nor can any reason be given why the election ‘out of all and out 
of some’ should be ‘more oligarchical’ than the election out of 
some. Another way of taking the words is to explain ¢£ cudoiy as 
a double election. But in this passage ¢é is always used to intro- 
duce the persons out of whom the election is made; and therefore 
€& dudow could not=dydoy. Some corruption of the text is 
probable; the numerous repetitions are likely to have confused 
the eye of the copyist. rd dx rwiey dugdow is the ingenious and 
probably true emendation of Mr. Evelyn Abbott. If the principle 
of ‘some out of some’ is maintained, the election in both ways, 
i.e. by vote out of persons elected by lot, or by lot out of persons 
N 2 
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-- elected by vote, would clearly be more oligarchical than the simple 


15. 21. 


18. 21. 


15. 22. 


16, 3. 


election by vote or by lot. 


p oem & dpoiws, 
. $C, Sdtsyapyixdy. These words which are translated in the text 
‘though not equally oligarchical if taken by lot’ would be better 
rendered ‘ and equally oligarchical if not appointed by lot’ (Stahr) : 
that is to say, whether appointed by vote or by lot they would 
equally retain their oligarchical character, if some were chosen out 
of some. yp) must be taken with yerdpevay, 


rivas dx Tivey dusoly. 
‘In both i sc. ipe rat alpécet. 


riva 8€ riot ouphépe ral was Set yivegbas Tas xaragrdows dua TAS 
Suvdpecs thy dpyxdy rives eloiv, Zoras havepdy, 

Neither the reading nor the meaning of this passage is quite 
certain. Some MSS. and the old translation omit* qa} before rives, 
thus referring rives eloly to duvdueos. If with Bekker and several 
MSS. we retain xai before rives eloiy, the words may receive differ- 
ent intetpretations. Either 1), ‘how to establish them and what 
their powers and their nature are will be manifest,’ ie. need no 
explanation ; or 2), ‘ we shall know how to establish them and their 
nature when we know their powers.’ 


rd dv Spearrot Sxaorhpioy. 

~’ Nothing certain is known about this court; it is here spoken 
of only as a matter of tradition. The cases of which it took 
cognizance were rare, and therefore it is not strange that the court 
which tried them should have become obsolete: According to 
Pausanias (i. 28. § 12) Phreattys was a spot in the Piraeus near 
the sea, whither banished persons, against whom some fresh 
accusation was’ brought after their banishment, went to defend 
themselves out of a ship before judges who were on the land. 
This explanation is repeated by several of the scholiasts; but 
Aristotle, with ‘much greater probablility,-supposes the banished 
man to offer himself for trial of the original offence. So in Plat. 
Laws ix. 866 D, a law is ‘proposed, probably founded on some 
ancient custom, that the banished homicide, if wrecked upon his 
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mative shore, should sit'with his feet. in the sea, until he joan an 
cron of ere 


: “aaa weak peéy Tovroy adel Bw nal ray govixey kal rev Eenaby, wept d¢ 16. §. 
tay woheriniy Aéyinuer, mepi by pi ywopévoy KaOdds daordcess’ veer kat 
rey woNtretapy al Koons. oe 

This sentence appears to be out of place ; for no special mention 
occurs of political causes in what follows; but the writer at once 
returns to his former subject, and treats the appointment of judges 
on the same principles which he has applied to the appointment 
of other magistrates, It is possible that they connect with the 
beginning of Book v, and that the rest of the chapter is only 
a repetition in an altered form of c. 15. &§ 17-22. 


of rperot rérrapes. 16. 5, 6. 


The scheme on which judges are appointed, though abridged, 
is the same as that on which magistrates are appointed; and the 
various modes correspond in like manner to different forms of 
government. 

The judicial institutions of a country reflect the political, but 
with a difference. The legislature is active, the courts of law are 
passive ; they do not move until they are set in motion, they deal 
with particular cases which are brought before them by others; 
and through these only do they rise to general principles. They 
do not make laws, but interpret them; nor can they set aside 
a law unless by appealing to a higher law. They are the con- 
servative element of the state, rooted in habit and precedent and 
tradition. 

But there is also a certain analogy between the political and 
judicial institutions of 2 country. Ina free state the law must be 
supreme, and the courts of law must exercise an independent 
authority; they must be open and public, and they must include 
a popular element. They represent the better mind of the nation, 
speaking through certain fixed forms ; and they exercise indirectly 
a considerable influence upon legislation. They have their place 
also in the education of the people: for they, above all other 
instructors, teach the lesson of justice and impartiality and truth. 
As good actions produce good habits in the individual, so the 
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laws of a state grow and strengthen and attain consistency by 
the decisions of courts. 

That Aristotle was not ignorant of the connexion between the 
judicial and political institutions of a people is shown by his 
remark that ‘Solon established the democracy when he consti- 
tuted the dicasteries out of the whole people’ (ii. 12. § 2). 








BOOK V. 


The first sentence implies that we are approaching the end of 1. 1. 
the treatise; but see Essay on the Structure of the Aristotelian 
Writings. 


ére 8¢ cernpla: rives nal xowg nai yopis dxdorns eiciv, dre 84 Bid tivo L I. 
ay pddtora odLoito rev wodtreiy éxdory, 

The latter of these two clauses is btacketed by Bekker in his 2nd 
edition as being a mere repetition of the preceding. If spurious 
it is probably a duplicate incorporated from some other ancient 
form of the text, not a gloss. But Aristotle often draws over- 
subtle logical distinctions, and in striving after completeness he 
may easily have written cornpia rives and did rivev dy od{oro, with 
little or no difference of meaning between them. 


dei 38¢ mp&rov twodaBeiy Thy dpxiy. 1. 2. 
The last words may be either 1) taken adverbially; or 2)" may 
be the accusative after troAafeiv, 1) ‘We must in the first place 
begin by conceiving’ or 2)* ‘we must in the first place conceive 
our starting point to be.’ 


7d Sixaov al rd nar’ dyadcyiay ior. 1. 2. 

In Bekker’s and edition xai is altered to «lva: without MSS. 
authority. The sense thus obtained would coincide with the 
conception of justice in the Nic. Eth. v. 3. § 8. 

But the same thought is less accurately expressed by the text. 
The «ai here, as elsewhere in Aristotle, may be taken in the sense 
of :d est. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 6. § 2, rd 8¢ xa6’ abrd xal 7 obcia wpérepoy 
tH pice rou axpdés rs: Metaph. iv. 14, to2z0 b. 3, rd daivyta eal rd 
pabnparind where ra dalyyra == rd payparud. And it may be further 
argued that the more general form of words is better suited to this 


1. 4. 


Ls. 


1. 8. 
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passage. For Aristotle is here expressing not his own opinion but 
the consensus of mankind. And although the democrat in some 
sense acknowledges proportional equality, he would hardly go so 
far as to say that justice is identical with it. The reading of the 
MSS. is therefore preferable. 

In Book iii. cc. 9 and 12 it has been assumed that justice and 
proportionate equality, not mere class interests, are the principles 
on which the state is based and which give a right to citizenship. 
Aristotle proceeds to show how the neglect or misconception of 
these principles leads to the overthrow of states. 


of & ds ducot dvres mAcoverreiy (yrovos’ rd yap mAciov dncoy, 
The last words are an explanation of wAcovexreiv. Cp. Nic. Eth. v. 
2.§ 9, rd pév yap mov dway dncov, rd 84 dncov ob way whéov, 


juaprnpévas 8 andos elci, 

Spengel reads jpapryxvia: 8¢ rov dxAds, though there is no trace 
of variation in the MSS. Nearly the same meaning may be 
elicited from the text as it stands: ‘They are perversions, when 
regarded simply,’ i.e. ‘by an absolute standard of justice’; that is 
to say, their justice is relative to aristocracy, oligarchy or demo- 
cracy, and hence becomes a cause of revolution. 


Ad kal al peraBora) yiyvorra: dix. 
. The commentators are puzzled to find a connexion for these 
words, which the various reading d:xaiws shows to have been an 
ancient difficulty. Either 1)* the particle &d is attributable to 
the superabundance of logical expression and therefore is not to be 
strictly construed ; or to the condensation of two clauses into one, 
the word &ys referring to what follows: ‘Hence arise changes ; 
and in two ways. Or 2) we must gather, however obscurely 
indicated, out of what has preceded some distinction corresponding 
to that between changes of forms of government and changes of 
persons and parties under the same form of government. Love of 
equality may perhaps be thought to lead to a change of the con- 
stitution; impatience of inequality to a change of persons and 
offices. But this connexion of ideas, if intended, is not clearly 
gtated. It would be rash, after the manner of some editors (Con- 
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ting, Susemihl, etc.), in a book like Aristotle’s Politics to infer a 
‘lacuna’ between the words ordoedy dow and dey oremarecy from 
the want of connexion. Sea ie 

Sowep dy Aaxedaiport hacs Avcavdpdy tives frexeiphiom xaradvoat . 1. 10. 
Bacirelay. 

Cp. Plut. Lys. 24—26 for an account (partly taken from Ephorus 
and wearing rather an improbable appearance) of the manner in 
which Lysander by the aid of oracles and religious imposture 
conspired to overturn the monarchy of Sparta and to throw open 
the office of king to the whole family of the Heraclidae, of which 
he was himself a member; or, according to another statement, to 
all the Spartans. 


Havoaviay rév BacAda. “oe Dy 20, 
He was not king, though of the royal family ; cp. Thuc. j. 182, 
dv8pa yévous re rod BaciAciov Svra mai ey rq wapdvyrs rin fxovra (IMrel- 
orapyov yap rév Acwvidou Svra BaciAéa Kal vor Eri dveyids dv se gala 
ave same. mistake i is repeated in vii. 14. § 20. 


gai dv "Emddpry de eure 7 cones ard pépior deri yap raw 1. 10, IF, 
guidpxav Bouddy droincay, cls 8d ry “H\talay drdvayxés dori Er rev 
éy ry wotredpare Batifes ras dpxds, dray emwndi{nras dpxn ris. 
Gheyapyixdy 8¢ Kal 6 Apyaw 5 5 als Fy dy 19 wodsreig ravrp. 

The revolution at Epiddmnus was only partial. The change of 
PvAapxo: into a Bovdky made the state less oligarchical. ae vi. 8. 
§ 17, xadeirac dé [73 Kipsoy rij¢ moAcreias| &vOa pev wpdBovhos . - wou be 
wAnOds dors Bovdy paddos. But according to an ancient custom in 
the governing body the magistrates (ras dpyas = rods dpxovras) were 
required to go to the Heliaea at every election—this relic of 
oligarchy survived in the democracy. A like oligarchical spirit 
was indicated in the appointment of ‘the single magistrate’ (cp. 
iii. 16. § 1). 

It is also possible to take the words i in another way, connecting 
roy dy rp woktrevpars With els mj» ‘Hsalay instead of with ras apxas. 
‘It was compulsory that the magistrates should attend the assembly 
of the ruling classes; when a certain magistracy took a vote re- .. : 


1. 13. 
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quiring it.’ Which of the two modes of translating the passage is 
correct, we can only guess, as we have no independent knowledge 
of the procedure mentioned. The latter is the mode of taking 
them adopted by Miiller (Dorians, iii. 9. § 6); but the use of ‘HAsaia 
simply in the sense of an assembly, and not as a proper name, and 
therefore its construction with rap ¢» rg wodcrevyars is doubtful. 

rév dy rp twokcreypart. Either 1)* the ruling class; or better 2) 
the governing body. The two meanings cannot always be clearly 
distinguished, Cp. c. 6.§ 11; iv. 6.§ 9 and v. 4.§ 2. Compare 
also iii. 7. § 2, dwet 84 wodcreia pdy cai roNirevya onpaives rabrdy, wodi- 
revpa & dori rd xipwov ray wédewv, and infra v. 8. § 5, rois dfe ris 
odereias xal rois ev re wodrrevpart, Which show that the two mean- 
ings of sroAirevpa, as Of wodcreia, like the two senses of the English 
word ‘ government’ or ‘ state,’ pass into one another. The genitive 
is partitive. 

5 dpyev 6 ele fv. fw is omitted in several MSS. and is not 
confirmed by iii. 16. § 1, ( . . . woAdol wototow fa Kipior ris diot- 
Kyoews’ ToaUTy yap dpxn ris don Kal wepi "EwiSapyov) where Aristotle 
speaks of the single Archon at Epidamnus, not in the past, but in 
the present tense. Yet it is not impossible that he may have 
spoken of an office which had recently existed at Epidamnus, first, 
in the present, and afterwards, more correctly, in the past tense. 


sayraxov yap da rd ducor } ordois’ ob phy Toig dricos “éwdpxe 
dvddoyov' didos yap Bacitela ancos, dav 7 ev trois’ Shas yap rd toov 
(yrouvres oracid{ovory. 

ob pi» ...icus is a parenthetical explanation of the word ducor. 
1) ‘ Certainly to unequals there is no proportion.’ According to 
this way of taking the passage dvdAcyoy is the nom. to trdpya. 
2) Others supply rd duoov from the preceding sentence (sc. trdpxec 
dyddcyov). ‘*I mean the inequality in which there is no proportion.’ 
This is illustrated by anexample. 3) Others again connect dxdAoyor 
with rois dvicas. ‘Not that real inequality exists among those who 
are only proportionately unequal.’ According to any explanation the 
connexion is harsh: and therefore there is some reason for suspect- 
ing that a marginal note has crept into the text. 


‘The punctuation of Bekker, who places'a comma after ré car’ 
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dficx, in his 2nd Edition (see note on Text) accords with ‘his 
correction of the text in § 2, dpodoyotwrer rd Sixasov elves rd car’ 
dsadoyiay troy instead of xai rd rar’ deadoytay. 


evytveia yap nal dpern dv ddtyas, TadTa 38 éy wAeioow. 1. 14. 
The antecedent of ravra is wealth and poverty, latent in djpos 
and ddtyapxiz. The conj. rdvavria, adopted by Bekker following 
Lambinus in his and Edition, is unnecessary. 


&mopor 82 woNAol woAAayxod. 1. 14. 
‘But there are in many places a large class of poor. Some 
MSS. read edropa, some omit wodAoi, and it has been contended 
by Stahr that dsropos 8¢ xai efsropos wodAayoi is the true reading. But 
the text, which is the reading of several Greek MSS. and is con- | 
firmed by Moerbeke, is better. 


ro 8¢ dndes wavry xa’ éxarépay rerdyOas ry» iodryta pavAo», 1.34. 
‘Either equality of number or equality of proportion, if the only 
principle of a state, is vicious’: cp. infra c. 9. § 13; iv. 13. § 6; 
vi, 5. § 2. 


dxd Tob wpwTou Kal Tod dv dpyy jyuaprnpevov. L. 15. 
Haprnpivov is to be taken with rov xperov as well as with rov 
dy apy. 
9 mpos rip dAcyapylay. 1. 16. 
édsyapyia is here used for the oligarchical party, rovs dAcyous, 
parallel to 8jyo0s in the previous clause, although in the preceding 
sentence the same word means a form of government—an example 
of Aristotle's transitional and uncertain use of language. 


aire 8¢ apis abrdy, 6 ri nai dfsow elmeiv, oda cyytyveras 6G One ordos. 1. 16. 
This reflection is probably true of Greek democracies, but can. 
hardly be justified by modern experience either of the Italian 
Republics, which swarmed with factions and conspiracies, or of 
France in the first French revolution, or of England under the 
Commonwealth, or of Switzerland in the war of the Sonderbund, 
or of N. America in the war of North and South, or of the S. 
American Republics. Differences of character, climate, religion, 
race, affect democracies as’ well as other forms of government. ~ 
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1. 16, - ére 86 1 dx rev pecey stodirela-dyyurdpe Tod Bijou . h rev Sdiyes, 
fwep (ory dodadeotarn réy ToodTwy sroAtrtay. | 

Aristotle is giving a further reason- why deniocracy is safer than 
oligarchy, because it more nearly approximates to the yéon wodcreia, 

a which is the safest of all such forms of government, [i e. of all 
except the perfect one]. Cp. iv. 11. § 14. 

' imep refers to } ee rev pécer mocreia, _ Toovrar= ‘the imperfect 
forms. 

An obscurity arises from the inversion of the subject. The 
sentence = djyos ¢yyurépe rns ney pécov. wodereias f 7) Taw CAlyay Fors 
ris rév pics wodereias, ‘The meaning would be improved if, as in 
some MSS., 4 before ra» dAtyor was omitted. 


2.1. The més dyovres, rive evexev, rives apxai roy ordgewy are the mate- 
rial, final and efficient causes of revolutions. © 


| B. 2, wepi iis fen ruyxdvopey Anaseres 
Sc. in what he has said about f ivov y and é dnooy in the previous 
chapter. © * 


2. 4, af 8 alrias nai dpxal ray. xuwncewy, S6ep abroi re diariBevras Tov eipn- 
pévoy tpéroy kal wept Tov hex@dvruv, % fore | pay os rip Gpibpiv énrd, ruyxé- 
vovew otcat, gore & ds melous. . 

The seven causes are xépdos, riun, UBpis, dos, trepoyxn, xara- 

"- * gpdnots, abfnois wapa rd dyddcyor. Or, according to another way 

of reckoning (dAdov rpéaov), other’ elements, partly. the same, and 

partly different, are added, viz. épidela, ddryeopia, pexpdrns, avoposdrns. 

“As often happens both in the Politics (cp. bk. iv. c.-1) and in 

the Ethics (cp. vii. cc. 1-10): of Aristotle, ‘the order in which: the 

_ cases are at first enumerated is not the order in which they are 

: afterwards discussed; the latter is as follows: dPpis, xépdos, tysh, 

imepoxh, péfos, xaradpéynoss: the rest retain their original place. : 

| wept rey ‘Nexbévrav. To be taken closely with rop elpnpévor rpérroy, 

“in the manner which I have described, and about the things which 

I have described,’ sc. néptos and tipi to which ris 5. elpnpiévoes (§ 5) 
also refers. 


2. 5. - an ovx Sache. 
SC. boavras rabrd, - They are- -the same. and not he same. - ‘ The 
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love ‘of gain seeks gain for itself, the love of - honour is | Jealous 
. of honour bestowed upen eee: 

Bei puxpérqra, » s 
' St. ris kjoens. Cp. below, c. 3. § 10, fe da ri ‘wap | pexpdr® 
Ayo Sé mapa pixpdy, Gre woAAdaus AarOdver peydrAn ywwopérn perdBaois rev 


«2. 6. 


vopinwy, Sray mapopmor rd puxpdy x.t-A. for the. explanation of the , 


term. 

ouvéorncay of ywdpipos emi rév Bijnow decd ras Smupepopdvas Sixas. 

This and. the revolution in .Rhodes mentioned below (§ 5) ap- 
pear to be the same with that of which a more minute but some- 
what obscure account is given in c.. 5. § 2—mentioned here as 
illustrating fear and contempt; in c. 5, as showing that revolutions 
arise from the evil behaviour of demagogues in democracies; two 
accounts of the same event taken from different points of view, 
but not inconsistent with each other. Rhodes was transferred 
from the alliance of Athens to Sparta in 412, and remained the 
ally of Sparta until after the battle of Cnidos in the year 394 B.c. 
when the people, assisted by the Athenians, drove out the notables 


3. 4. 


who were afterwards restored by the help of Teleutias the ee 


Lacedaemonian s.c. 390. Diod. Sic. xiv. 97; Xen. Hell. iv. 8 
Whether this latter revolution can be identified with the éravd- 
eracis mentioned by Aristotle is uncertain. 

_ , bua ras emipepopevas dixas. Cp. infra c. 5. § 2, vatere the suits 
against the rich at Rhodes appear to have been brought by private 
individuals ; also Thuc. ili. 70. 


_oloy xal dy OnBais perd rip dy ac pax ‘KOROS rodirevpivar j 13. 5. 


Snpoxparia SiepOdpn. 

Yet the destruction of the democracy seems hardly consistent 
with the preponderance which the Athenians retained in Boeotia 
during the nine years following the battle of Oenophyta (456), at 
the end of which time, and ‘not until after they had won the battle 
of Coronea (447), all the Boeotians regained their independence. 
{Thuc. i. 112.) Compare as bearing on Aristotle’s See of 
Theban history, infra c. 6. § 15, and note. 


-y Meyapéor [Squoxparla dep dy | 8¢ drafiay xat- dvapxiay frrnbévrey. 
' Probably the same event mentioned infra c. 5. § 4, but apparently 
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not the same with the revolution in Megara, mentioned in Thuc. 
iv. 74, which occurred after, and im consequence of, the retirement 
of the Athenians (s.c. 424); possibly the same with the occasion 
mentioned in iv. 15. § 15, when the government was narrowed to 
the returned exiles and their supporters. See on iv. 15. § 15. 


3.5. dy Supaxoveras xpd ris Tédwvos rupavridos, 

sc. 9) &npoxparla &epOdpn. According to the narrative of Herod. 
vii. 156, the yayépos were driven out by the Syracusan populace, and 
returned under the protection of Gelon, to whose superior force 
the Syracusans opened their gates. The destruction of the demo- 
cracy may therefore be said to have been caused by the violent 
conduct of the people towards the landowners. But if so, the 
contradiction which Mr. Grote finds between the statements of 
Herodotus and Aristotle admits of a reconcilement. See note on 
c. 48, vol, v. 286, original edit. He thinks that for Gelo we should 
substitute Dionysius, and observes that the frequent confusion of 
the two names was noted by Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Antiq. 
Rom. vii. c. 1. p. 1314... 


8.7. dv Tdparrs nrrnbévray, 
Called by Herodotus (vii. 170) ‘the greatest slaughter of Greeks 
within his knowledge.’ Diodorus, ‘the Sicilian,’ (xi. 52. § 5), 
apparently in ignorance of the geography of Italy, says that the 
Iapygian victors pursued the Rhegians into the town of Rhegium 
(a distance of about 200 miles), and entered with them ! 


3.7.  Snpoxparia éyévero dx wodsreias. 

Cp. vi. 5. §§ 10, 11, where the Tarentines are described in the 
present tense as being under a sort of woArreia Or moderate demo- 
cracy, to which they probably reverted at some time later than that 
referred to in the text. In the Syracusan expedition they were 
hostile to the Athenians (Thuc. vi. 44), and are therefore not likely 
at that time to have been a democracy. 


8.7.  xal dy “Apyes rap dy ry EBSdun drodopdver bed KXeopévous rou Adxevos 
ywaydoOncay mapadégar bas rev weprolxay revds. 

The meaning of the name Hebdomé was unknown to the Greeks 

themselves. The victory of Clegmenes over the Argives is men- 
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tioned in Herodotus (vi. 76-83), Pausanias (iii. 4), and in Plutarch 
(De Mulierum Virtutibus, iv. 245 D). In the narrative of the latter 
various plays on the number seven occur, which probably origin- 
ated in the word: £83és7. The number of the dead slain by Cleo- | 
menes is said to have been 7777: the battle is said to have been 
fought on the seventh day of the month (éB8dyp lorapévov pyvde, Ib.); 
or during a truce of seven days which Cleomenes violated by 
attacking the Argives during. the night, he arguing that the seven 
days did not include the nights, or,.perhaps with better reason, that 
vengeance on an enemy was. deemed preferable to justice both by 
Gods and men (Apophth. Lacon. 223 B). The word may have 
been the name of the wood mentioned in the accounts of Herodotus 
and Pausanias (loc. cit.) or of some other place* called after the 
number sevén ; but more likely of a festival held on the seventh day, 
which gave its name to the battle. 

drodopdveaw itd KNeoudvous xr. Read in the English text: ‘the 
Argives, after their army had been cut to pieces.’ 


nal dv ADnras druxodvrw we(y of yrcopipos eAdrrous éydvovro bd 75 dx 8. 7. 
xatahéyou orparever Oar ind roy Aaxanxdy médepoy. 
_ The xarddoyos érkiray mentioned in Thuc. vi. 43, «al rovrep 
"AOnvaloy piv atrav Reavy mevraxcows pév xal yids ex xaraddyou, and 
elsewhere, Xen. Mem. iii. 4. § 1, in which the Ofres, or lowest of 
the four classes, were not included. | ; 

éx xaraddéyov. Every one was obliged to take his turn in the 
order of the roll, and no substitutes were allowed, because the 
number of soldiers willing to offer themselves was not sufficient. 

ind réy Aaxonxdy médepor. As in the Syracusan expedition, to 
which the word druyovvrer chiefly refers. Cp. Thuc. vii. 27. 


medowr ydp rév duépuy ywopévay. 3. 8. 
_ Most of the extant MSS. are in favour of ebxéper. But dxdpor, 
which is the reading of the old translator, is not wholly inde- 
fensible. The meaning may be that power falls into the hands of 
the few, either when the poor become more numerous, or when 
properties increase ; the extremes of want and of wealth coexisting 
in the same state. The two cases are really opposite aspects of 
the same phenomenon, ‘ when the citizens become more and moré 
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divided into rich and poor.’ The argument from the more difficult 
reading is in favour of dwépey. 


dy "Oped. 

A later name of Hestiaea in Euboea, or rather (Strabo x. p. 446) 
of an Athenian city established in the time of Pericles, on the same 
site, to maintain control over Euboea. After the fall of Athens it 
passed into the hands of Sparta and received an oligarchical con- 
stitution, réverting to Athens in the year 374. Probably at this 
time xareAvOy 4 Odsyapyla. For another reference to Hestiaea, which 
never entirely lost its old name (Pausan. vii. p. 592), see c. 4. § 4. 


-. ré&dos & ob8erds fpxor. | 


. obferds is taken in the text as the genitive of value. If this way 
of explaining the word is rejected as unidiomatic, or rather, not 
likely to be employed when according to the more familiar idiom 
obGerds. would be governed by fpxer, we may adopt the emendation 
of Bekker’s and Edition, dx’ ob6erds. 


. olov Tpofnvloss "Axawol ovmpancay 2iBapwy, he wAelovs of "Ayaiol yerd~ 
pevor €£éBadoy rovs Tposfyvious’ déer rd Ayos ovré8y rois ZuBapirais. 

The foundation of Sybaris.(B.c. 720) is recorded in Strabo vi. 
p. 263, but nothing is said of the joint occupation of the place by 
the Troezenians: nor of the curse. The fall of Sybaris is attri- 
buted to a very different cause in a gossiping story told by 
Athenaeus xii. p. 620, of a Sybarite having beaten his slave at the 
altar to which he fled for refuge. A rather fabulous account of the 
war between Sybaris and Croton, in which Milo the athlete figures 
as a sort of Heracles, is given by Diod. Sic. xii. 9. 


nal €y Goupis ZuBapira: ris cuvoKjoact. 
Sc. dcraciacay or some similar word gathered from the preceding 


" gentence. For a more detailed though not very trustworthy nar- 


rative of the event referred to, see Diod. Sic. xi. 90; xii. 10, 11. 
Thurii being founded on the site of Sybaris, the Sybarites who 
joined in the colony naturally looked upon the country as their own. 


Zayxraios 8é Laplovs Swodetdpevos idérecor ral airol, 
This, which is one of the blackest stories in Greek history, is 
narrated at length by Herodotus vi. 28. The Zancleans had 
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invited Hippocrates tyrant of Gela to assist them against Anaxilaus - | 
tyrant of Rhegium, but were betrayed by him and delivered over 
to the Samians. 


Lupaxovorot pera ra rupaymxd rovs fevovs nal rovs puaboddpous wonlras 3. 13. 
wownodpuevos eoraciacay xai els pdynv #AOov, 
Another instance of the danger of incorporating foreigners in a 
state. The foreigners in this case were the mercenaries of Hiero 
and Gelo. After the expulsion of Thrasybulus they were allowed 
to remain in the city, but deprived of political privileges. The 
narrative of their revolt, of their seizure of Acradina and Ortygia, 
and of the troubles which followed the attempt to drive them 
out in the ill-fated island of Sicily, is to be found in Diod. 
xi. 72 ff. 


nal "Apgimoniras 8efduevos Xadxideww aroixous e&érecov trd rovtwy oi 3, 13. 
sAXcioro: abtéy. 

avréy is to be taken with of wAcioros, which is in partitive appo- 
sition with "Aydirodira. The event referred to cannot be shown 
to have any connexion with the revolt of Amphipolis during the 
Peloponnesian War (Thuc. iv. 105). Nor do we know of any 
other event which corresponds with the account given either here 
or in c. 6. § 8 where the revolution is spoken of ‘as an insurrection 
against an oligarchy, made by the aid of Chalcidians’ who had 
settled in the place. But an oligarchy could not have existed 
under the control of Athens; nor would a democracy be likely to 
have joined the Peloponnesian confederacy. 


oracid(ovcs 8° dv pév rais oAtyapyiats «.7.X. 3. 14. 
‘There are other differences besides those of race which divide 
cities. There may be two cities in one (c. 12. § 15), both in 
oligarchies and democracies.’ This general reflection is intro- 
duced awkwardly amid the special causes of revolutions in states. 
But a similar confusion of general and particular occurs in several 
other passages; e.g. iv. 4. § 22 ff. 


' gaddrep elpnrat mpdrepov. 8. 14. 
Probably c. 1. §§ 3, 4. 
VOL. II. oO 





3. 15. 


3. 15. 
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Kodode»ot «ai Norieis. 
That the Colophonians and Notians were torn by dissensions 
may be gathered from Thucydides iii. 34. 


padrAow Snyorixoi of rdy Tespaiad olxovrres ray 1d dary. 

The great power of the democracy at Athens dated from the 
battle of Salamis; and as the sailors were the lowest class of 
citizens, naturajly the Piraeus was its head-quarters. Liberty was 
saved by the fleet in the days of the Four Hundred; and when 
driven out of Athens by the thirty took refuge at the Piraeus, from 
which it returned victorious. 


yivoyrat péy ovv al ordgecs ov mepi puxpay GAN’ éx puxpor. 
- Do not wars or revolutions always or almost always arise from 
a combination of large public and political causes with small 
personal and private reasons? Some spark sets fire to materials 
previously prepared. If Herodotus overestimates the personal and 
private causes of great events, does not Thucydides underestimate 
them, explaining everything on great principles and ignoring the 
trifles of politics to which Aristotle here directs attention? The 
course of ancient or of modern history taken as a whole appears 
to be the onward movement of some majestic though unseen power; 
when regarded in detail, it seems to depend on a series of accidents. 
The Greek was a lover of anecdotes ; and for him this gossip about 
trifles had a far greater interest than the reflections of Thucydides 
upon the course of human events. (See Introduction, vol. i. p. xcii.) 


pereBare yap 7 woXtreia xt. 
The same story is told with additions and embellishments by 
Plutarch ‘ Praecepta gerendae reipublicae’ p. 825 C. 


56ev srpoodapPBdvorres rods dy rH wodtrevpart Siectraciacay mdvras. 

Here as infra c. 6. § 8 the word d&eoragiacay may be causal and 
active, ‘they took the members of the government to their respective 
sides and so split all the people into factions.’ (Cp. xaracracid(ec- 
6a v. 6.§ 14). Or as in the English text (taking dcacracid{e, 
like oracid{w, as a neuter) ‘they then drew all the members of the 
ruling class into their quarrel and made a revolution.’ 
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Gore nai rd dy air pixpdy dudprpa dxdAcydy dors mpds rd dv trois &. 3. 
@Arore pépecsy. 

The argument is that the beginning is half the whole, according 
to the old proverb, and therefore that an error at the beginning 
is equivalent to half the whole amount of error. The proverb is 
again cited, Nic. Ethics i. 7. § 20. 


xai é» Aedcbois éx xndeias yevopervns dvacdopas dpyi) waoey éyévero roy 4 5. 
otdcewy tov Jotepoy. 

This narrative, like the story of the Syracusan affair, is told, but 
in a more romantic manner, in the passage of Plutarch quoted 
above (Praec. geren. reip. p. 825 B) and also by Aelian, Var. 
Hist. xi. 5. The narrative of Plutarch contains the names of the 
persons concerned, Crates and Orgilaus, and is therefore probably 
taken not from Aristotle but from some other source. réy ordcewy 
x.r.A., the sacred war to which another origin is assigned infra in 
§ 7. See Essay on Contributions of Aristotle to History. 


ai repli MervAnyny bé é€ drixAnpwov oTdcews yevopévns rodAdy eyévero 4. 6. 
dpy? xaxav cai ToU wokduou Tod wpds "AOnvaious, ev @ Idxns fAafe rv 
nédw aitay’ Tsoddvous yap ray eimdpww twos xaradumdvros 8u0 bvya- 
répas, 6 wepimabels cal ov Aafdy rots viéow atrov Adfavdpos fpke ris 
ordoews Kal rous "AGnvaious mapwtuve, mpdfevos dy ris médews. 

No mention of Doxander occurs nor is there any hint of this 
story in Thucydides (iii. 2 ff.). The revolt of Mitylene is ascribed 
in his narrative entirely to political causes, and was long pre- 
meditated. The only point of coincidence between the two 
accounts is the mention of the proxenus, who is said in Thucy- 
dides to have given information to the Athenians, They are not, 
however, necessarily inconsistent: for Aristotle may be speaking 
of the slight occasion, Thucydides of the deeper cause. Nor can 
any argument be drawn from the silence of the latter. He may 
have known the tale, but may not have thought fit to mention it, any 
more than he has recorded the singular episode -of the suicide 
of Paches in the public court on his return home, recorded by 
Plutarch iv. 8 (Nicias 6). There is also an omission in the account 
of Aristotle which is supplied by Thucydides. For the proxenos’ 
who gave information to the Athenians is afterwards said to have 

02 


4.7. 


4. 8. 


4.8. 


4. 8. 
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repented, and to have gone on an embassy to Athens petitioning 
for peace (Thucyd. iii. 4). Such stories as this about Doxander 
have been common in modern as well as in ancient history ; they 
are very likely to be invented, but may sometimes be true. 


Mnason, according to Timaeus, was the friend of Aristotle 
(Athenaeus vi. p. 264). 


7 év "Apel may Bovdy evdoxipnoaga éy rois Mndkxois. 

According to Plut. Themistocles c. 10 Aristotle narrated that ‘at 
the time [of the battle of Salamis] when the Athenians had no 
public resources the council of the Areopagus gave to each sailor 
a sum of eight drachmas and thus enabled the triremes to be 
manned.’ Whether such a statement was really to be found in 
Aristotelian writings, perhaps in the Polities to which it is com- 
monly ascribed, or whether Plutarch is confusing the more general 
statement of Aristotle contained in this passage with information 
which he had derived from some other source, is uncertain. 


Tuvroverépay Toiwjoas Ty MoAcreiay, 
' Cp. iv. 3. § 8, ddsyapyuxds wey ras currovwrépas nal Sermorinwrépas, 
ras & dvewpévas cat padaxds Snporixds, SC. moXtrelas. oivrovos Means 
the more highly pitched note given by the greater tension of the 
string, and hence the stricter and more rigid form of government. 


. 6 vaurixds SyAos yerdpevos aircos ris wept Sadapiva vixgs xal 8d TadTyns 
tis Hyepoviag Std Thy kata Oddatray Suva, my Onpoxpariay loyvporéepay 
érroince. 

dd ravrns, Sc. ris viens, ‘by means of this victory.’ 

THs iyepovias, SC. alrios yerduevos, ota Thy xard Oddarray Suva fol- 
lows rijs wyepovias, 

Plut. Arist. 22 says that after the battle of Salamis Aristides 
extended the right of voting to the fourth class. He had already 
mentioned in c. 13 that many of the higher classes had fallen into 
poverty; they would therefore have been degraded but for this 
extension. The merits and sufferings of all classes in the war 
were a natural justification of such a measure. The nobility and 
the common people vied with one another in their defence of 
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Hellas against the invader. No element lay deeper in the Hellenic 
character than the sense of superiority which all Hellenes acquired 
in the struggle with Persia. 


wept ry €y Mayriveig paynp. 

Ie. the first battle of Mantinea (419 3.c. described by Thue. 
v. 70-74) in which, though the Argive army was defeated, the 
1000 chosen Argives (doubtless belonging to the noble families) 
remained unconquered, and cut their way through the enemy. 
There is nothing in the account of Thucydides inconsistent with 
this statement, though he naturally dwells more on the influence of 
Lacedaemon in effecting the change of government (Ib. 81). 


4.9. 


€» Zupaxovoas 6 Shpyos airws yevopevos ris viens Tou mohépou Tou mpds 4. Q. 


*"AOnvaious éx rroirelas eis Snpoxpatiay pereBadev, 

These words are not in perfect accord with the statement of 
Thucydides that the Athenians were unable to cope with the 
Syracusans because they had a form of government like their own, 
Thue. vii. 55 ; but they agree with Diod. xiii 34 fin., who says that 
the extreme form of democracy was introduced at Syracuse by 
Diocles after the overthrow of the Athenians. Nor is Thucydides 
quite consistent with himself; for the overthrow of the Athenian 
expedition was effected by the aristocratic leader Hermocrates and 
by the aid of Corinthians and Lacedaemonians. (See Essay on Con- 
tributions of Aristotle to History.) 


kai év ApBpaxia. 

See note on English text. Ambracia is said to have been 
founded by Gorgus, who is described by Antonin. Liberalis (i. 4. 19 
ed. Westermann) as the brother of Cypselus (cp. Neanthes apud 
Diog. Laert. i. 98, who says that the two Perianders were dveyiol 
dAXfjAous): by Scymnus (454) he is called his son. Periander is 
supposed by Miller (i. 8. § 3) to have been the son of Gorgus ; but 
this is conjecture. Whether there was any real connexion, or 
whether the stories of relationship arise only out of an accidental 
similarity of names, it is impossible to determine. 


of dusduews aircot, 
‘Who are the causes of the power of a state:’ cp. supra, 


4.9. 


4. 13. 


4. 13. 


4, 13. 


5. 3. 
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§ 9, 5 8ipos atros yerduevos ris viens. The elements of strength 
are also the elements of danger. 


dré pév yap efamarnoayres . . . dpxovosw aura «.T.A. 

I.e. when fraud is succeeded by force or the old fraud by a new 
one. To take an example from Modern History, as the presidency 
of Louis Napoleon was succeeded by the coup dal, and ended in 
the plébisctte by which he was made Emperor of the French; or as 
in ancient history the tyranny of Gelo and Hiero was acquiesced in 
after a time by their Syracusan subjects. 


olov éni ray rerpaxocieay roy dipov éfnrarncay, pdoxovres roy Bactdea 
Xpnpara wapeLecy. 

Cp. Thuc. viii. 53, where Peisander demonstrates to the Athenian 
assembly that their only hope lay in the alliance of the Persian 
king. 


Wevodpevot, 
‘Having once told the lie’ which, it is inferred, was detected. 


cai dy “Pé8p" piobodopay re yap of 8npaywyol emépi{ov, cai éxdAvov 
arodiddva,ra Speihdpeva rois rpinpdpxors’ * of Be dua ras émpepopevas dixas 
nvaykacOnoay ovoravres xatadica roy Snpor, 

‘ The demagogues gained influence over the assembly by procuring 
pay for them: [probably they obtained the money for this purpose 
by not paying the trierarchs]. These were sued by their sailors or 
other creditors, and, not having been paid themselves, were unable 
to pay others; so in self-defence they overthrew the government.’ 
Such appears to be the meaning of this passage, a little amplified, 
on which no light is thrown from other sources. 

The revolution here mentioned would seem to be the same as 
that which has been already referred to, supra, c. 3. § 4. The 
words d&d ras éwtpepopévas dicas occur in both passages. 


xaredvOn 8¢ nal év ‘Hpaxdeig d dijpos. 

Probably the Heraclea of Pontus founded by the Megarians in 
B.C. 559. The poems of Theognis imply that already in the sixth 
century B.c. a democratical party existed in the mother-city. Nine 
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places’ bear the name of Heraclea. The Heraclea in Pontus is 
the most important of them and may be presumed to be meant 
when there is no further description as here or in c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


y €v Meydpots xareAvOn Snpoxparia. 5. 4. 
Cp. supra c. 3.§ 5. 


i) tas mpoaddous rais Aetroupyiass. | 5. 5. 
Some word containing the idea of diminishing has to be supplied 
from dva&dorous movodrres. 


Demagogues like Cleon, Lysicles, Eucrates, Hyperbolus, Cleo- 5, 7, 
phon, were of a different type from Peisistratus or Periander, and 
equally different from Hiero and Gelo or Dionysius the First. 


Three reasons are given for the frequent attempts to establish §. 8. 
tyrannies in early Greek history—r1) there were great magistracies 
in ancient states; 2) the people were scattered and _ therefore 
incapable of resistance ; 3) the demagogues were trusted by them, 
because they were supposed to be the enemies of the rich. 


Tleoiorparos cracideas mpds rovs sedtaxavs, 5. 9. 
According to the narrative of Herodotus, i. 59 ff., Attica was at 
this time divided into factions, that of the inhabitants of the plain 
led by Lycurgus, and of the sea coast by Megacles, to which was 
added a third faction of the inhabitants of the highlands whom 
Peisistratus used as his instruments. He was restored to the tyranny 
by a combination of his own adherents and those of Megacles 
against the inhabitants of the plain. 


Geayéms ev Meydpots. 5. 9. 

Theagenes is mentioned in Thuc. i. 126 as the father-in-law of 
Cylon the conspirator; and in Arist. Rhet. i. 2, 1357 b. 33, as an 
example of a tyrant who like Peisistratus had asked for a guard. 


Acopuotos xarryopay Aadvaiov, 5. 10. 
Cp. Diod, Sic. (xiii. 86,91, 92) who narrates how Daphnaeus, 
having been elected general by the Syracusans, failed to relieve 
Agrigentum and on the motion of Dionysius was deposed from 
his command. 


5. 10. 
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«x ris Watplag Snpoxparias. 

The same phrase is used in ii 12. § 2 where Solon is said to 
have established 4 mdrptos Snpoxparia, the ancient or traditional 
democracy, ‘the good old democracy,’ as opposed to the later and 
extreme form. | 


dos d¢ rov # ph yivecOar f rod yiverOas Arrow rd ras Gudds peperw 
rovs Gpxovras, GAAG py mavTa Tov Sjpcy, 

TOU p7 yiverOat, SC. KUptoy roy 3ipor Tay yopor = ‘a remedy against 
the people becoming master.’ That is to say, when the magistrates 
were elected by the tribal divisions the power of the people was 
not so great as when they voted all together. 

When the larger units of government or representation are broken 
up into very small ones, local interests are likely to be preferred to 
the general good, and local candidates for office take the place of 
better men—a nation ceases to be inspired by great political ideas, 
and cannot effectually act against other nations. On the other hand, 
if England, or France, or the United States were represented in the 
national council only as a whole, what would be the result? Aris- 
totle might have replied that a state is not a state in which 
30,000,000 of people are united under a single government, or are 
represented in a single assembly, having no other connecting links; 
nor yet when they are subdivided into parishes: cp. vii. 4. § 11. 

These are extremes by which a principle may be illustrated, but 
no one would think of accepting either alternative. The question 
which Aristotle here touches has a modern and recent interest to 
us, and may be put in another form: ‘ What should be the area of 


a constituency?’ Some considerations which have to be kept in 


view are the following: 1) The facilities of locomotion and com- 
munication; 2) The habit or tradition of acting together among 
the natives of a country or district ; 3) The question of minorities— 
should the aim of a constitution be to strengthen the government, 


- or to give a perfectly fair representation of all parties, opinions, 


places? 4) The greater opportunity of a political career afforded 
by more numerous elections and smaller bodies of electors ; and, 
on the other hand, 5) The greater independence of the representa- 
tives of large constituencies ; and 6) The advantages or disadvan- 
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tages of local knowledge and of local interests have to be placed in 
the scale. We may conclude that in so far as the political life of 
a country is affected by the area of representation, it should not be 
so extended as to interfere with the power of common action ; nor 
so localized that the members of the national assembly cease any 
longer to think in the first place of great national interests. 


ai 3 GAryapyiat peraBadAoves 8d Sdo pddsota tpdwous rovs pavepw- 6. I, 2. 
tarous... €xes 0é nal 7 €& GAXwv apyy ordcews Biachopds. 

According to c. 1. § 16, év pév yap rats ddcyapyxias éyylvovras 8v0, F re 
pos adAnAous ardots Kai ers } mpds roy Ojyov there are two modes of 
revolutions in oligarchies,—1) That arising from dissensions among 
the oligarchs themselves; 2) that arising from dissensions between 
the oligarchs and the people. The order of the two is reversed in this 
passage. The first which is here the second is generalized into ‘ that 
arising from those outside the governing body’ (¥ ¢& dAAww, § 2), under 
which four cases are included (see Introduction). To éa pév (§ 1) cor- 
responds grammatically pdAsora 8¢, which introduces one of the cases 
of ordars arising ¢ dw although the leader comes ¢€ abrijs rijs chcyap- 
xéas. The other mode of revolution from within is discussed at the end 
of § 5 xwovvras 8éx.r.A., with which the second main division begins. 


év Nagp Avydapss. 6.1. 

For a silly story about a bargain over some fish which is said to 
have been the origin of the revolt led by Lygdamis at Naxos, see — 
Athenaeus viii. 348 who derives it from the Nafiov rodcreia in the 
so-called ‘ Polities’ of Aristotle. 


yee 8€ nai 7 df ANNwv dpyn oracews dcahopds. 6. 2. 
Goettling would interpret dAo» as=dddwv ff rod wAnOous which 
is harsh. The conjectures airéy and dAAjAwy seem, at first sight, to 
simplify the passage, as everything from padiora 8 in § 1 onwards 
would then apply to the same mode of ordows (4 é€ atrav): but 
Aristotle in § 2 expressly distinguishes the efopos who are not 
in the government from the oligarchs, and therefore a revolution 
begun by them could not be described as arising ¢€ dAAjAwy or 


€& abréy, 





6. 3. 


6. 5. 


6. 6. 


6. 6. 


6. 6. 
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oioy ¢y MaccaXig. 

In vi. 7. § 4 Massalia is described by Aristotle, speaking 
probably of a later period, as having enlarged the narrow oligarchy 
by the admission of new citizens. The oligarchy thus became 
more like a woNereia (wodtricerrépa eyévero } SAcyapyia). 


The difference was settled, not by throwing open the govern- 
ment to a lower class, but by the admission in greater numbers of 
members of the same families. 


Toy ev TH woXtrTeig, 
Here the members of the governing body, see note on c. 1. § 10. 


€y rots rptaxovra "A@nynow ol wepi Xapuxdda ftoxyvoay rovs rpidxovra 
Snpaywyovrres, cal dy rois rerpaxocviass of rept Spurtyor. 

From Xenophon’s Hellenics ii. 3 we might be led to infer that 
Critias was the leading spirit of the thirty, but in Lysias contra 
Eratosthenem § 56,p. 125, we find that the name of Charicles precedes 
that of Critias among the leaders of the more extreme party. 
Charicles and Critias are also named together among the vopoGéras 
whom the thirty appointed in Xen. Mem. i. 2. § 31. 

It is singular that the leadership of a party in the 400 should 
be ascribed to Phrynichus who was late in joining the attempt 
(Thuc. viii. 68) and was soon assassinated (c. 92). He was how- 
ever a man of great ability and is said by Thucydides to have shown 
extraordinary energy when he once took part. 


kai €» Soats dAtyapxlas ovxy otros aipovyra: rds dpxas ef by of dpyovrés 
eiouy. 

The people will always be able to elect those members of the 
oligarchy who favour their interests. The representative depends 
upon his constituents, and must do their bidding. The remark of 
Aristotle is true, and admits of several applications. Yet the 
opposite reflection is almost equally true, that the popular repre- 
sentative easily catches the ‘esprit de corps’ of the society in which 
he mingles, and of the order or assembly to which he is admitted. 


Gnep ev ABvd cuveBaver. 
We cannot be certain whether these words illustrate of dm\Nitra: 4 
é dijpes or 5 djyos only. That the membership of a club should 
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have been the qualification for an office of which the election was 
in the hands of the people is remarkable (see note on § 13 infra). 


kai Grou ra Sixacrnpia py) x Tou woArrevpards darcy’ Snparyoryourres yap B. 7. 
mpos tas Kpices peraBddXAoves Thy roAsrelay, 

Compare ii. 12. § 3, where Solon is said to have established the 
democracy by appointing the courts of law from the whole people. 


ylvovras 8é peraBodad ris dAcyapyxias nal Gray dvakoowo: ta Bea (ores 6. 8. 
doeyos. 
So Plat. Rep. viii. 556 D. Compare also infra c. 12. § 17. 


Hipparinus, the father of Dion, was the chief supporter of 6.8. 
Dionysius (Plut. Dio c. 3), who married his daughter. 


Kal dv Alyixg 6 riyv mpagw rv mpds Xapnra mpagas evexeipnoe pera- 6. g. 
Badeiy ry» wodcreiay, 

Probably the well-known general Chares who flourished between 
367-333 is here intended. He was a man who, in spite of his 
disreputable character, contrived by corruption to maintain a great 
influence over the Athenian people in the decline of their glory. 

Of the transaction here referred to nothing more is known. 


&a ToadTHy alriay, 6. 9. 
Sc. dia rd dvada@oa ra [ka rovs evrdpous (avras doe yas. 


Gré pay ovy emyetpovel re xuweiv, Ord O¢ KAewrovas Td Kowd' bev mpds 6B. 9. 
adrods oracidfovorw 4 odor f ol apis rovrous paydpevos KAérrorras. 
atrovs==‘the government, or the other oligarchs, from whom the 
theft is made.’ 
='‘the thieves or peculators.’ The revolution arises in two 
ways, from the attack either of the thieves upon the government, 
or of the government upon the thieves. 


éuolay rz ray dy Aaxedaipovs yepovrey. 6. II. 
I.e. the election of the Elean elders, besides being an election 
out of certain families (8uvacrevrumy), resembled that of the Lace- 
daemonian elders who were chosen but ‘in a ridiculous fashion’ by 
the whole people. See ii. 9. § 27. 
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Timophanes was a Corinthian general, who was about to be- 
come, or for a short time became, tyrant of Corinth. He was slain 
either by the hand (Diod. ivi. 65), or at the instigation, of his 
brother Timoleon (Plutarch, Timoleon, c. 4). 


rap srept Xipov. 

odpoy is found in all the Greek MSS. and in the old Latin trans- 
lator. It shews at any rate the faithfulness with which they copied 
an unmeaning reading. ipov which is adopted by Bekker in both 
editions is an ingentous conjecture of Schlosser. Simus, if he be 
the person mentioned in Demosthenes (de Cor. p. 241), was a 
Larissaean who betrayed Thessaly to king Philip. 


dv ABiodep éni rey érarprdv bv Fy wla } “Ipuidov, 

The name of Iphiades occurs in Demosthenes (in Aristocratem, 
p- 679), where it is said that his son was, or ought to have been, 
given up as a hostage to the Athenians by the town, not of Abydos 
but of Sestos. It will be remembered that at Abydos (supra c. 6. 
§ 6) some of the magistrates were elected by the people from a 
political club. The manner in which he is spoken of would lead 
us to suppose that Iphiades was tyrant of Abydos, and that by the 
help of his club he had overthrown the oligarchy. 


Of the great Euboean cities Chalcis and Eretria, as of so many 
other Hellenic states which were famous in the days before the 


_ Persian War, little is known. We are told in bk. iv. 3. § 3 that 


6. 15. 


the Chalcidians used cavalry against their opponents, and there is 
an allusion in Thuc. i. 15 to the ancient war between Chalcis and 
Eretria which ‘divided all Hellas,’ again mentioned by Herod. v. 99. 


ray 3 ev OnBats kur’ "Apyiov. 

The only Archias of Thebes known to us was an oligarch, who 
betrayed the citadel of Thebes to the Spartans, and was afterwards 
himself slain by Pelopidas and his fellow conspirators. An oligar- 
chical revolution could not therefore be said to have arisen out of 
his punishment. Yet the uncertainty of the details of Greek history 
in the age of Aristotle should make us hesitate in assuming a second 
person of the name. The mention of Heraclea in juxtaposition 
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with Thebes may suggest that this is the Heraclea not in Pontus, 
but in Trachis. Cp. note onc. 5. § 3. 


éfAoveixncay airovs. 6. 15. 
Const. preg. =urovexovvres dioxov, The infinitive de6jva: helps 

the construction of atrovs, ‘They carried their party spirit against 

them so far.’ 


dia rd dyay Seorrorinas eivas rds dAvyapxias . . . 9 év Kip dAcyapyia. 6. 16. 
The Chians in the later years of the Peloponnesian War were 
governed by an oligarchy: cp. Thuc. viii. 14. The island was 
recovered by Athens under the Second Empire, but again revolted 
in the year 458. The population is said to have been largely com- 
posed of merchant-seamen, supra, iv. 4. § 21. 3 


moAAdus yap Td TaxBey wprov tiunpa .. . rovs pécovs 6.17. 

is an accusativus pendens; ‘Often when there has been a certain 
qualification fixed at first ... the same property increases to many 
times the original value,’ etc. 


ov pévrot Och ravréy dXijyos. 7.4. 

The exclusiveness of aristocracy and oligarchy is equally the 
ruin of both, though arising in the one case from the fewness of 
men of virtue and good manners, in the other from the fewness of 
men of wealth and birth. 


TlapGevias (ex rav spol yap hoa). 7.2, 

According to the legend the Partheniae were the progeny of 
Spartan women and of certain slaves or citizens of Sparta called 
éwevvaxro, They had in some way incurred the reproach of ille- 
gitimacy or inferiority. The fertile imagination of ancient writers, 
who were clearly as ignorant as ourselves, has devised several ex- 
planations of the name: they were the children of Spartans who 
remained at home during the Messenian war and were made 
Helots (Antiochus of Syracuse, fr. 14 Miller Fr. Hist. Gr. vol. i. 
p. 184); or of Helots who married the widows of those who had 
fallen in the war (Theop. fr. 190 Miller i. p. 310); or of the 
youngest of the army who had not taken the oath to remain until 
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7. 4. 


1.6. 


7. 6. 
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the war was finished (Ephor. fr. 33 Miller i. p. 247), and were sent 
home to beget children. 


Avcaydpus, 

For the narrative of the later life of Lysander and of his attempt 
to open the Spartan monarchy to all the Heraclidae of whom he 
himself was one, and of his overthrow by Agesilaus whose claim to 
the kingdom he had previously supported, see Plutarch’s Life of 
Lysander, 24-26. 


Kwddav 5 rhy én’ "Aynowap ovornoas énlOecrw éxi rovs Zrapricras. 

For a very curious account of the conspiracy of Cinadon, to 
which he was instigated by a desire to become one of the Spartan 
peers, see Xen. Hell. iii. 3. §§ 4-11. 

én’ "Aynoddy if genuine must mean ‘against Agesilaus’ and (less 
directly) against the Spartans. 


dpAov 8 Kat rovro éx rhs Tupraiov moucews THs Kadouperns Ebvoyias. 
See Bergk Frag. 2-7, p. 316. 


Hanno is mentioned by Justin, xxi. 4. He is said to have lived 
in the time of Dionysius the younger about the year 346 and to 
have attempted to poison the senate and raise an insurrection 
among the slaves. Being detected and taken he was crucified with 
his family. 


taita yap ai modcreiai re weipevras psyvovat Kal al wohAal réy xadov- 
péveov apioroxpartoy. 

ravra refers to rd vo, democracy and oligarchy. The great 
difficulty is the combination of the many and the few; not of 
virtue with either, except from the circumstance that it so rarely 
exists: cp. iv. 7. §§ 3, 4, andc. 8. § 8. 


Scadepoves yap rev dvopalopevay mwodiredy ail dporoxparia: Toute, Kal 
Sid rott’ cioly al péy frrrow al 8 paddAow pdvepor aiTay, ras yap diro- 
KAwovcas paddoy mpds Ty CAtyapylay dpicroxparias xadovow, ris 8¢ mpde 
vd wAnOos woltreias. 

rour and dd rotro have been taken as follows: 1)* ‘ Aristocracies 
differ from what are termed polities in the number of elements 
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which they combine (supra § 5), and the nature of the combination 
makes some of them more and some less stable.’ The words 
which follow return to dsaddpovor: ‘there are such differences ; 
for those of them which incline more to oligarchy are called 
aristocracies, those which incline to democracy, polities.’ 

2) rovrp and &d rovro may be thought to refer rather to what 
follows than to what precedes. ‘ Aristocracies differ from polities 
in that polities include numbers, and because of this difference 
some of them are less and some of them more stable, some inclin- 
ing more to oligarchy or the government of a few, others to polity, 
which is the government of a larger number.’ 

Susemihl takes the whole passage nearly in the same manner : 
3) ‘Aristocracies differ from the so-called polities in this respect 
(i.e. in having the three elements of djpos, rAodros, dpe) instead of 
the first two only), and for this reason, the former of these two 
kinds of governments (avrév) are less stable and the latter more so. 
For those which incline rather to oligarchy are called aristocracies, 
and those which incline to democracy are called polities; and for 
this reason they are safer than the others: for the greater number 
have more influence, and because they have equality they are more 
content.’ Polity has only two elements, while aristocracy has 
three. The éjpos being one-half of the polity but only one-third of 
the aristocracy are better pleased with the existing government and 
therefore less disposed to revolution. 

This way of explaining the passage gives an excellent sense. 
But the words al pév frrov, al 8¢ paAdo», are partitive of a’ray, which 
refers to al dporoxparias and cannot therefore be applied al pé» paddor 
porpos to timocracies ai 8¢ frrov povspos to aristocracies. The passage 
is ul written and inaccurately worded, though the general meaning 
is tolerably clear, namely, that there is often an ill mingling of 
constitutions, which in various degrees seek to unite numbers and 
wealth, and that of the two, numbers are the safer basis. 


cuvéSn d¢ rd elpnuevor vy Covpiors. 7.9. 

Sc. the tendency of the constitution towards the prevailing 
element spoken of in § 7, as at Thurii from aristocracy towards 
oligarchy, followed by a reaction to democracy. 





7. 9. 
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év Govplos. Thurii was founded in the year 443 under the pro- 
tection of Athens, and had nearly ceased to exist in 390. Yet in 
this short time it was subjected to at least two serious revolutions, 
1) that which is mentioned here from an oligarchical aristocracy 
into a democracy; 2) another revolution, noted infra § 12, by 
which it passed from a polity into an oligarchy of a few families, 
whether earlier or later than the preceding, is unknown. It may be: 
conjectured, but it is only a conjecture, that the narrowing of the 
aristocracy briefly alluded to in this passage is the same change 
with that which is afterwards mentioned more fully in § 12, and 
their overthrow which ensued may be further identified with the 
expulsion of the Sybarites soon after the foundation of the city. 
It may also be conjectured with considerable probability that the 
government of Thurii became an oligarchy at the time when the 
Athenian citizens were driven out, after the failure of the Syracusan 
expedition. 


da pév yap rd amd mdelovos riysnparos elva: rds apxas eis €Aatrov 
peréBy xai eis dpxeia mele, did be 1d ry yopay Sry rovs ywoplyous avy- 
xrnoacGas mapa Tov wdpov. 

Lit. ‘For because the qualification for office was high and also 
because the whole country was monopolized by the notables con- 
trary to law, the qualification was reduced and the number of 
Offices increased.’ Either the apodosis which is attached to the 
first member of the sentence belongs also to the second; or a 
clause answering to the second has been forgotten. The revolution 
at Thurii was a change from aristocracy or polity to democracy. 
The government had grown narrow and oligarchical, and the 
governing class had contrived to get the land into their own hands. 
But the people rose against the oligarchy, lowered the qualification, 
increased the number of offices, and got back the land. Two 
reasons are given for the rising of the people, 1) the increase of the 
qualification for office, and 2) the monopoly of land which had 
passed into the hands of the notables. 

For els dpxeia wdelo, cp. ii. 11. § 14, dof srov ps) puxpd 1dds, 
wohtrixérepoy melovas perexecy Tay apyay, Kal Snuorierepow Kouwdsrepdv Te 
ydp, xabdrep ctrroper, kal eaAdtoy Exacroy amoreXeirat ray abra&p Kai Garroy. 
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ért Sch 1d mdoas ras dpwroxparixds wodureias dAsyapyixds eivas paGdAoy 7. 10. 


K.T.A, 
Aristocracies are in fact more oligarchical than aristocratical, 
and ‘the few’ are always grasping at wealth. Cp. infra, c. 8. § 16. 


9 Aoxpay mrdXts. 7.10. 


The mother of Dionysius the younger was Doris a Locrian 
woman, and when expelled from Syracuse he was received by the 
citizens of Locri in a most friendly manner, but he afterwards availed 
himself of their good will to impose a garrison on the town. They 
ultimately drove out his garrison [Diodorus xiv. 44, Justin xxi. 2 
and 3]. 


8 dv Snpoxparig obx dy éyévero, 008 dy dv dpioroxparig ed peptypéry. 7. 10. 


But why not? Aristotle seems to mean that no well-governed 
city would have allowed one of its citizens to marry into the family 
of a tyrant or would have entered into relation with him in 
consequence: or perhaps that in a democracy or well ordered 
aristocracy the marriage of a single citizen could not have become 
a great political event. 


Grep ouveBavey én’ "AOnvaiwy xal Aaxedaipovioy. 7.14. 


We may paraphrase this rather singular expression, ‘In the days 
when the Greek world was divided between the Athenians and 
Lacedaemonians.’ , 


mapadoyiferas yap 7 Sidvota tn” abtay, Sowep 6 codioTixdg Adyos. 8. 3. 
tn’ avréy, SC. ray Sarayar. 


copiorixds A¢yos=45 capds, Or ‘ acervus.’ 


TP py adexeiy 8. 5. 
and the following are causal or instrumental datives after dd rd 
ed xpjoGa. The article is to be continued with the second p} 
adixeiy, 


rp rovs Hyepomxovs airéy elodyew eis tiv wodsrelay. 8. 5. 
For the expression of a similar spirit acting in a wider field and 
giving a mythological origin to the traditional policy of Rome, cp. 
Tac. Ann, xi. 24: ‘Quid aliud exitio Lacedaemoniis et Athenien- 
VOL. Ul. P 


 «- amg Fe 








8. 6. 


8. 9. 


8. 10. 
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sibus fuit, quaamquam armis pollerent, nisi quod victos pro alieni- 
genis arcebant? At conditor nostri Romulus tantum sapientia 
valuit, ut plerosque populos eodem die hostes, dein cives habuerit,’ 
and the real speech of Claudius (given by Orelli and Nipperdey in 
their editions). 


gore yap Sowep Sjpos HB of Spo, did Kad dv rovras eyyiyvorras Snya- 
yoyol srohAdes, Gowep efpyra: mpérepov. 

98n, SC. Sray scious Sct. 

Gorep eipyrat wpérepoy refers only to the clause, 8:4 weal. . . moA- 
Adas as will be seen from the comparison of c. 6. § 6 (demagogues 
in an oligarchy) where nothing is said about equals in an aristocracy 
becoming a democracy. | 


mpiy mapeAnpéva xai adrodg. 

The construction is mply ras diAovexias mapeAnpévar xa) abrods (sc. 
rovs &£w), Sowep rovs ZAdovs. 

avrovs may be either the subject or the object ‘of sapeAnpévas, 
with a slightly different meaning. Either * before the spirit of con- 
tention has also carried away or absorbed them,’ or, ‘before they 
too have caught the spirit of contention.’ 


Tov Tiunpartos Trou Kowou Td wAnOos. 

i.e. the amount of the whole rateable property. The object is 
to preserve the same number of qualified persons, when the wealth © 
of a city has increased or diminished. 


oupepes Tou Tinuaros éemurxomely Tov Kocwou Td wAnOos mpds rd maped- 
6dv xara tolToy Tov xpdvoy, dy doas péev médect ripavra: nat evnauréy, 
K.T.A. 

The words xara rotrov riv xpévov, though somewhat pleonastic, 
have a sufficiently good sense. The government is to compare 
the present with the past value of property at that time, i.e. with 
the property serving as a qualification at the time when the 
change is occurring (ewoplas vopicparos yryvopémys). The words 
are placed after car’ émavrdy by Susemihl following the authority of 
William of Moerbek, but the meaning is thus over emphasized. 


With car’ énavrov repeat car’ énavrév dxirxomeiy x.7.A. 
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dv Sipe xal ddcyapyig cai povapylg xai mdoy wohureiq. 8. 12. 
nal povapyia is omitted by Bekker in his second edition, but is 
found in the best MSS. The advice given is at least as applicable 
to kings as to other rulers of states. mdoy modrefg=not ‘every 
constitutional government’ but in a more general sense ‘every 
form of government.’ (See note on text.) 


Tas WapaoTaces avTav. 8.12. 


s=rovs mapaordras, ‘their followers ’ or ‘ followings.’ 


rovs (a@vras dovpddpes mpds iy roXcrelay. 8. 13. 
As an example of a life unsuited to the state of which they are 
citizens may be cited the case of the Spartan Ephors, ii. 9. § 24. 


rovrou 8 dxos rd dei rois dyrexerpevois popios éyxeipi{ey ras mpdfes xal 8. 14. 
ras apxas. 

In this favourite remedy of ‘conservation by antagonism,’ which 
is really only an ‘unstable equilibrium,’ Aristotle does not seem to 
see how much of the force of the state is lost. 


povayas de xal dvBéyera: Gua elvas Snpoxparlay cai dpioroxpariay, el 8,17. 
ToUTO KaTracKevaceté tis. 

rovro, SC. rd pi) dd ray dpxyav xepdaivey, to be gathered from the 
previous sentence. ) 


dyriypada xara hparpias xal Aéyoug cal Gudas riOécbocay. 8. 19. 
Adxoe are military divisions to which in some states civil divisions 
appear to have corresponded. Cp. Xen. Hier. c. 9. § 5, 8egpnvras 
pev yap &racai al rddets al pév xara pvAdds al dé card polpas al d¢ xara 
Adxous* Kal dpyovres ef éxdorp pepe dpearyxacw. The accounts 
apparently are to be deposited at the bureaus or centres of such 
divisions. 


pe) pdvoy ras xryceis pi) woteiy dvaddorous, GAAd pndé Tols Kapwous, 8, 20. 
& dv dviats rev rodcreov AavOave yryvdpevoy. 
As might be done by taxes or state services exclusively imposed 
on the rich, or by a tax of which ‘the rate. increased in proportion 
to the amount assessed. Infra c. 11. § 10, Aristotle tells us how 
P 2 
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Dionysius contrived in five years to bring the whole property of 
his subjects into his treasury. Cp. also vi. 5. § 5. 


8.20. «dy tis bBpicy sev ebedper els rovrous, pei{e 1a éscrijua elas fj dy 
ooav adtév, 
The construction is d& ris iSpicy rad opey airay; but whether 
odév atréy refers 1) to of etwopa or 2)* to rovrous, i.e. rovs awdpous, is 
not clear. 


8.20. nde wrecdvow f} puds rév abray cAnpovopedy. 

Cp. Mill, Pol. Econ. Bk. v. c. 9. § 1, where he urges, much in the 
spirit of Aristotle and Plato, ‘that no one person should be per- 
mitted to acquire by inheritance more than the amount of a 
moderate independence.’ 


9.1. spia 8¢ rwa xpy eyew wr. 

In this passage, which has the appearance of a digression, 
Aristotle is still speaking of the preservatives of the state. 

See the summing up, § 5. 

Cp. Rhet. ii. 1, 1378 a. 6, rov pév ody abrovs elvas miorovs rovs Aéyorras 
tpia éotl ra airia’ rocavra ydp ors 80 A sisrevoper éfw rity dwodcifear. 
dors 3€ ravra dpdynois xai aper) xai efyoa: also Thuc. ii. 60, where 
Pericles claims efvosa, ppdynois, dpern as the proper qualities of a 
statesman: xairos €uol rowurp axdpi dpyiferbe bs ovderds olopas foowy 
elvas ywevai re rd Bdovra xat épunvevoa ravra diddoNis re eal xpnudrey 


xptioooy. 


9.1. duvausy rev épyey ris apyis. 
=‘ administrative capacity,’ ‘ power to do the duties of the office.’ 


9.2. woes yp7 mocha Ty Siaipeow. 

In this passage (cp. infra was dei roceicbat rr aipecw) the words 
aipeots and dtaipeors are used almost indifferently, the latter adding 
to the idea of choice or selection another shade of meaning 
‘discrimination or separation from others,’—‘ how we are to dis- 
criminate in the choice.’ 


9.4. # Ors évddyera: «rd. 
Dependent on some more general idea to be supplied from 
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dnopnoeev av ris. * May not the reason be that those who have these 
two qualities are possibly wanting in self control ?’ 


drhas 8€, doa dv toig voporg ws cuUdépovra Acyopuer rais wodreias. 9. §. 
We need not suppose any allusion to a lost part of the Politics, 
or to a special treatise called ‘ of vépo:.’ The meaning is that ‘ enact- 
ments in the laws of states which are supposed to be for their 
good are preservative of states.’ rois »duos =‘their laws,’ the 
article referring to wodcrelass which follows. 


ol 8 oldpevos radtyy eivas play dperny. 9.7. 

ravrny, SC. rd dAcyapyérarov (Or 8nporiwrarov) elva: gathered from 
the preceding sentence. 

Those who consider that rigid adherence to the principles of the 
existing constitution, whether democracy or oligarchy, is the only 
object worthy of a statesman, carry their theory to an extreme. 
They forget that ‘happy inconsistencies’ may be better than ex- 
tremes. The Opportunist may do greater service to the Republic 
than the Jufransigeant. 


xabarep pis. 9. 7. 
Cp. Rhet. i. 4, 1360 a. 23, Aéyo Be rd bd olxelav Pbeiperba, sre 
Ew ris Bedriorns wodtreias al GAXa: waa Kal dnépevas nal dmirewdpevat 
Pbelpovra:, oloy Snpoxparia ob pdvov dnepévn doeveoripa yiveras Sore 
rédos f€ec eis ddcyapyiay, GAAd cal émirewoudvn odddpa, Sowep «ai 9 
ypurdéms cal) opdrns ob pdvoy dnépeva Epyeras els rd pécov, GAAd xal 
opddpa yourra yuwdpeva A ova ovre Sraribera: Sore pydé puernpa doxciv eivat. 


3a ry UrepoxTy Kal Thy CA rap evavrioy, 9.7. 
‘On account of the excess (cp. above day émreivy) and of the 
defect of the opposite qualities.’ 


ovpBaives 37 rovro cal wep) ras GAAag woXsrelas. 9.8. 

@das is used adverbially, as in Plato and Thucydides, in the 
sense of ‘likewise. Cp. Nic. Eth. ii. 4. § 3, mpds rd ras dddas 
réxvas gxesv, where das = ‘which we are comparing with the 
virtues ;’ and Pol. vii. 10. § 10, S:ocxeiy ri» GAAny oixiay. 


dor’ exe. 9. 8. 
Sore is bracketed by Bekker (and edition) without reason; it is 
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found in all the MSS. and in point of Greek is unobjectionable ; 
cp. ept Yuyis ii. 1, 412 b. 25. § 11, fore 8é od 1d droSeBAnads thy 
YWuxny rd duvduec by Sore (yy, dAda rd Zo. 


9.9.  beipovres rois caf trepoyny vdpors. 
Sc. rovs etxdpovs 4 rd wAndos. ‘So that when they destroy either 
party by laws ‘carried to excess [or possibly ‘by laws based on 
superior power] they destroy the state.’ 


Q.11. peéporov 8¢ wdyray . . . rd madeverOar mpds rds roXsreias. 
Cp. Rep. iv. 423 E, ratra . . . wavra aida, dav rd Aeydpevor by 
péya GuAdrrwct, paddov 8 dyri peyddou ixavdy. ri rouro; épn. THY 
sradeiay, hy 8 eye, xal rpopny. 


9.11. yoy pév ydp é» dviacs suvdovcs ‘xai rp Snyp xaxdvous «copa xal 
Bovretow 5 rs Av fye xaxdy.’ 

The habit of taking a formal oath of hostility may be illustrated 
by an Inscription containing an agreement between certain Cretan 
cities :— 

duvio . . . Oeovs wdyras xai mdcas, ph pay éyo moxa ros Avrriois 
kadas hpovnoeiy pyre réxvg pyre paxara pyre ey vucrl pyre wed duepay Kat 
omevolw 6 rt xa Suvapat xaxdy TG wédet ra Tay Aurriop. 

The inscription is given in Vischer’s Kleine Schriften, vol. iL 
p. 106. 


9.11. xpr 8é wal drodapPdvew nad SroxpiverBar rovvarrioy. 
‘To have the notion and act the part of one who does no 
wrong, not necessarily implying a mere profession or simulation, 
as c. 11. § 19 infra, dAAd rovro pév omep indbeow Bei pdvew, ra F 
Da ra pew roveiy ra O¢. Soxeiv Uroxpwdpevoy roy Bacwixdy cares. 


9.13. viv O dv pév rais cdcyapxias ol rev apxdvrey viol tpuddow x.7.A. 
Cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 556 D, dray loxvds dxjp sévns, jAcopévos, wapa- 
raxGels €v paxn wAovelp érxtarpodyxéri, woAdds €xovrs adpxas Gddorpias, 
8p do6pards re kal dropias peotéy x.1.A, 


9.15. ‘els & xpnlar.’ 
Probably ¢ori is to be supplied. The words do not agree with 
any known passage of Euripides. 
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wpos Bonbaay rhv ded rov Shpov. 10. 3. 

‘The assistance which arises from i.e. is necessitated by the 
people.’ Such we must infer to be the meaning from the parallel 
clause éml rots yrweplyovs which follows. 


Tois émecKect. 10. 3. 
‘The good’ in the party sense, i.e. the higher classes like the 
aya6ol of Theognis 32 Bergk and elsewhere. 


Besides the three accounts of the origin of monarchy given in 10. 3. 
i. 2. § 6 (the patriarchal); and iii. 14. § 12 and infra §§ 7, 8 
(election for merit), and iv. 13. § 11 (the weakness of the middle 
and lower classes),-we have here a fourth in which the royal 
authority is said to have been introduced for the protection of the 
aristocracy against the people. 


Supra, c. 5. § 8, Aristotle speaks of tyrannies arising out of the 10. 5. 
need which democracies felt of a protector of the people against 
the rich before they became great (84 ré 4} peyddas elvas ras wédas) ; 
here, when they were already ‘increased in power,’ (439 rév méAcov 
nvgnuevev). But the discrepancy is verbal. For the terms greatness 
and littleness might be used of the same states at different periods 
of Greek history. 


ol dnpos. 10. 5. 
Not ‘the democracies,’ but ‘the peoples in different states.’ 


Pheidon, a legitimate king of Argos, tenth or sixth in descent 10. 6. 

from Temenus, called by Herodotus (vi. 127) a tyrant, who gave 
the Peloponnesians weights and measures. He is said to have 
driven out the Elean judges, and to have usurped authority over 
the Olympic games. According to Ephorus fr. 15, Miiller i. p. 236, 
he recovered the whole lot of Temenus and attempted to reduce 
all the cities once subject to Heracles. He was at length over- 
thrown by the Eleans and Lacedaemonians. 


Phalaris, according to Arist. Rhet. ii. 20. § 5, 1393 b. 8 ff., was 10. 6. 
elected by his Himerian fellow citizens general and dictator of 
Himera. It was,on this- occasion that Stesichorus told the story 





10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 9. 
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of the Horse and his Rider. Phalaris has been generally called 
tyrant of Agrigentum, and it is possible that his power having 
begun in the one city may have extended to the other. 

Panaetius is mentioned in c. 12. § 18 as having changed the 
government of Leontini from an oligarchy into a tyranny. 

For Cypselus, who came into power as the representative of the 
people against the oligarchy of the Bacchiadae from which he was 
himself sprung, see Herod. v. 92. 


S&onep Kéd8pos. 

In the common tradition Codrus is supposed to have saved his 
country in a war with the Dorians by the voluntary sacrifice of his 
own life; here Aristotle implies that he delivered Athens from 
slavery by his military services. 


€AevOepooavres Sorep, Kipos, 
who deliveted the Persians from the Medes. See infra, § 24. 


xTigavtes xcpay, 

‘Who have settled a country.’ 

xrifey xépay is said like xrifew réAw, with a slight enlargement of 
the meaning of the word. 


éomep of Aaxedaipovioy Bares. 

Referring, probably, not to the Lacedaemonian kings generally, 
who cannot be said to have added, except in the Messenian Wars, 
to the territory of Sparta, but to the original founders of the 
monarchy. 


Makeddvor. 

Such as Perdiccas I., Alexander I. (Herod. viii. 137 ff.), Arche- 
laus (Thuc. ii. 100), Philip the father of Alexander the Great and 
others. 


ModAorray. 
Cp. infra, c. 11. § 2, where the moderation of the Molossian 
monarchy is eulogized. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10. § 2, dadépoves 8¢ sAcioroy’ 6 per yap TUpayvos 
TO éaur@ cup\poy oxore:’ 5 O¢ Bagreds ray dpxopuévay’ ob ydp éors 
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Bacide’s 6 pi) abrdpens kal waot rois dyabois imepéyor 6 8€ rotovros 
ovderss mpordeiras’ Ta OpéAwa ody air@ pév oix dy cxomoin rois de 
dpyopévos :-—in which the ideal conception of royalty maintained 
in the Politics also appears. 


rd Ilepidy8pov mpds OpacvBovAoy cupBovrevya, 10. 13. 
See note on iii. 13. § 16. 


5 péy yap ‘Appdcios. 10. 15. 
Sc. éréGero, to be supplied from ray éembécewy, or from émeribevras 
(supra, § 14). Cp. Thuc. i. 20, vi. 54-58. The account of Aris- 
totle agrees in the main with that of Thucydides, but there is no 
mention of the critical question raised by the latter, viz. whether 
Hippias or Hipparchus was the elder son of Peisistratus. The 
Peisistratidae are loosely spoken of as the authors of the insult, and 
the punishment inflicted is assumed to be the punishment of a 
tyrant. But the language of Aristotle is not sufficiently precise to 
be adduced on either side of the question. 


éreBovrevoay 8€ cai Hepidvdpe rq cv AuBpaxig ruparve. 10. 16. 

Mentioned above, c. 4. § 9, where, not inconsistently with the 
account here given, he is said to have been attacked by conspirators, 
although the conspirators failed in attaining their object, for the 
people took the government. 


4 Apvuvrou rou puxpov. 10. 16. 
Probably Amyntas the Second who flourished in the generation 
which followed the Peloponnesian War and succeeded after a 
struggle to the Macedonian throne 8.c. 394, from which how- 
ever he was deposed but afterwards restored by the help of the 
Spartans. 
Derdas the prince of Elymia his kinsman, and at one time his 
ally, is probably the conspirator here mentioned. 


9 8€ DAdrrov td Haveaviov. 10. 16. 

The only direct allusion to Philip which is found in Aristotle 
except Rhet. ii. 23, 1397 b. 31, xat sddww mpos 1d OnBaiovs dceivas 
Sucroy eis ry» “Arriuny, ors ef mpl BonOgoas els Daxcis nelov, Srécxorro 





10. 16. 


10. 17. 
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dx dronov oty al diérs wpociro cai éxiorever ji) kjooveow. To Alexander 
there is none. 

The murder of Philip by Pausanias occurred at the marriage of 
his daughter with Alexander of Epirus B.c. 336. The mention of 
the circumstance shows that this passage, if not the whole of the 
Politics, must have been composed later than the date of this 
event. 

The story here referred to is narrated more fully by Diodorus 
(xvi. 93). According to his rather incredible narrative Attalus 
was the uncle of Cleopatra whom Philip married in 337 B.c, 
and he had a friend also named Pausanias of whom the assassin 
Pausanias was jealous. Pausanias the friend of Attalus being 
abused and insulted by his namesake, sought death in battle, and 
Attalus, to revenge the supposed insult to his friend, invited the 
other Pausanias to a banquet and outraged him. When Philip 
could not or would not punish Attalus, Pausanias turned his anger 
against the king. Nearly the same story is told by Justin ix. 6. 
and Plutarch Alex. c. 10. 


Kai 1) TOU evpovyou Evaydpa re Kunpig. 

Sc. 4 éribects. Evaydpg is governed by the én in érideors. The 
story is differently told by Theopompus (Fragm. 111, Miller 1. 
p- 295). According to his account the eunuch Thrasydaeus got 
Evagoras and his sons into his power by inducing them to make 
assignations with a young maiden, who was the daughter of 
Nicocreon, a revolted subject of Evagoras. According to Diodorus 
(xv. 47) the name of the eunuch who conspired was Nicocles; 
but the name is probably a confusion with the son of Evagoras 
who succeeded him. Isocrates in his ‘Evagoras’ throws a veil 
over the whole story. Thus our four authorities all disagree with 
one another. 


Archelaus, the son of Perdiccas, reigned in Macedonia 413-399, 
and had two wives,—the name of the second was Cleopatra, the name 
of the first is not mentioned. He seems to have thought that he 
would prevent quarrels in his two families if he married a son and 
daughter out of each of them to one another. For Archelaus see 
Thuc. ii. 100 and Plat. Gorg. 470, 471; for Arrhabaeus (or 
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Arrhibaeus) the enemy of Perdiccas, as he was afterwards the enemy 
of Archelaus, see Thuc. iv. 79. Of Sirra, which appears to be the 
name of a woman, nothing more is known. The occurrence of the 
name in this passage has suggested a very ingenious emendation in 
the words of Strabo, bk. viii. c. 7. p. 327, 9 ScAdrnov pirnp rov ’"Aptyrov 
Eupudimns “Ippa 8€ Ovyarnp where read Evpudixn Zippa 8é Ovydrnp. 


Dindorf. 
a 10. 18. 


Cotys was assassinated in 358 s.c. by the brothers Heraclides 
and Parrhon called also Python, Dem. c. Aristocr. p. 659. According 
to Plut. Adv. Coloten 32 and Diog. Laert. iii, 31 they had been 


disciples of Plato. 
10. 19. 


woddot 8¢ kat dia 1d els rd copa aleicOjvas wAnyais cpyiorbdvres of péy 
depbetpay of 3 evexeipnoay ds iBpicbevres, nal ray wepl ras apyas xab 
Bacwduxds duvacrteias. 

The first xat means that attempts were also made in con- 
sequence of personal ill-treatment of another sort, and the second 
xal that they were made not only upon tyrants, but upon magi- 
strates and royal personages. See also note on Text. 

In this passage, though speaking primarily of tyrannies, Ans- 
totle digresses into monarchies generally and oligarchies. 

évexeipnoay, SC. diadbeipe. 

10, 19. 

HevOaXidas. 

It was Penthilus, the son of Orestes, who according to Strabo, 
bk. ix. p. 403, xiii. p. 582, and Pausanias iii. 2. p. 207 recolonized 


Lesbos. The Penthalidae derived their name from him. ‘6 
. 20. 


6 8 Evperidns ¢xaderawev elrdvros vs abrov els bvewdiay rov ordpatos. 

This story, which casts a rather unfavourable light on the 
character of Euripides, is alluded to in Stobaeus, Serm. 39. p. 237, 
Evperidns dvedl{ovros airp rds dri-1rd ordpa Svoades Fv, woAAa yap, 
elrev airg, andppyra éyxarecany, i.e. Some one said to Euripides, 
‘Your breath smells.’ ‘Yes,’ he replied, ‘for many things which 
might not be spoken have been decomposed in my mouth.’ 


dowep cal wept ras rroXereias kal rds povapyias. 10. 21. 
We must supply repi in thought before povapyias. It is inserted 


10. 21. 


10. 22. 
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in the margin of P®. ‘As well in mdnarchies as in more popular 
forms of government.’ 


oloy Répinv ’Aprardyns PoBoupevos ry BiafoAny thy wept Aapeioy, Gre 
éxpépacer ov xeXevoavros Képtov, add’ oidpevos ovyyvacecOar ws dpynpo- 
vourra Ou TO Beraveiy, 

The Xerxes here referred to is Xerxes the First, cp. Ctesiae 
Fragmenta, Iepowd § 29 (edit. Didot p. 51), ’Apramavos (sic) 8¢ péya 
mapa Répky Suvdpevos, per "Aowapirpov rov evvovyov Kai avrov péya 
duvapdvou Bovdevorrat dvedeiy EdpEnv, cat avatpovar, cat weiBovew ’Apro- 
£épEnv (sic) rév vidy ds Aapesatos (sic) abrdy 6 Erepos mais dveihe. Kat 
napayiveras Aapewaios ayduevos tard "Apramdyvov els ri olxiay "Aprotépfov 
woNdd Bowy Kal drapvovpevos ws our ein hovels rou marpdés' xal dwo- 
@ynoxes. According to Diod. xi. 69, Artabanus an Hyrcanian, having 
by a false accusation got rid of one of the sons of Xerxes, shortly 
afterwards attacked the other son Artaxerxes who succeeded him, 
but he was discovered and put to death. Both these stories, which 
are substantially the same, are so different from the narrative of 
Aristotle that it is better not to try and reconcile them by such 
expedients as the placing od before éxpéyace. The purport of 
Aristotle’s rather obscure words seems to be as follows: Artapanes 
had hanged Darius the son of Xerxes who was supposed to have 
conspired against his father; he had not been told to hang him 
or he had been told not to hang him (for od xeAeveayros May mean 
either); but he had hoped that Xerxes in his cups would forget 
what precisely happened. 

Ctesias is several times quoted by Aristotle in the Historia 
Animalium but always with expressions of distrust, ii. 1. 501 a. 
25, ili. 22. 523 a. 26, viii. 28. 606 a. 8; also De Gen. An. ii. 2. 
7364. 2. 


ZapBavdradoy. 

A rather mythical person apparently the same with the Assur- 
banipal of the Assyrian inscriptions, a mighty hunter and great 
conqueror, who became to the Greeks and through them to the 
civilized world the type of oriental luxury. The story of his 
effeminacy is taken by Diodorus (ii. 23-27) from Ctesias and is 
again referred to by Aristotle in Nic. Eth. i. 5. § 3. 


t 
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el 3¢ pu) dx’ exeivov, dX’ én’ DAov ye by yévosro adnbés. 10. 22. 
For another example of a similar manner of treating old 
legends, see i. 1J. § 8. 


Awovvci re torépp Aicy érebero. 10. 23. 
See infra §§ 28 and 32. 


Gonep ol arparnyouvres rois pordpyots, oto Kupos ‘Acruayp. 10. 24. 
Aristotle in this passage follows a legend, differing from that of 
Herodotus who selected the tradition about Cyrus’ life (i. 95 ff.) 
and death (i. 214) which seemed to him the most probable. 
In Aristotle’s version Cyrus, not Harpagus, was represented as 
the general of Astyages. Of a misconception entertained by 
Herodotus, Aristotle speaks with some severity in his Historia 
Animalium, iil. 22, 523 a. 17. 


LevOns 5 Opaé. 10. 24. 
A friend and acquaintance of Xenophon who recovered his 
small kingdom by the help of some of the ten thousand. He is 
mentioned in Anab. vii. 3, Hell. iii. 2. § 2, iv. 8. § 26. 


oloy "ApwBap(ayy McOpidarns. 10. 25. 
According to Com. Nepos Datames, c. 11, Mithridates the son 
of Ariobarzanes, a revolted satrap of Pontus, attacked not Ario- 
barzanes but Datames the celebrated satrap of Caria. It does not 
therefore become less probable that he may also have attacked his 
own father; and the latter fact is confirmed by the allusion of 
Xenophon, Cyrop. viii. 8. 4, dowep McOpsddrms roy warépa ‘AptoBap- 
(ayny mpodous. 
ols dxoouSety dei ry Aicovos twdAnyu. 10. 28. 


‘There should be ever present with them the resolution of 
Dion.’ 


ixaydy avre, 10. 28. 
Sc. dy. 
Aid Aaxedaipdnos rAcicras xaréhucay rupayvidas, 10. 30. 


4:4, ‘because one form of government naturally hates another.’ 
Cp. Thuc. i. 18, émesd) 3¢ of re ’A@nvaiey rupayvos xal ol dx ris GAAns 
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“EdAddos éxi wot nal xpiv rypavvevbeions of sAcioros wal redevraio, wqy 
viv dy Zuedig, td Aaxedaipovioy xaredvOnocay: and Hdt. v. 92 about 
the Lacedaemonian hatred to tyranny. 


10. 30. xai Zupaxovoros. 
This period of liberty and prosperity lasted for sixty years, 466— 
406, from the overthrow of Thrasybulus to the usurpation of 
Dionysius. But more is known of Sicily in the days of the tyrants 
than of the time when the island was comparatively free. 


10.31. cal viv 4) résv wepi Atovucroy. 

The final expulsion of Dionysius the younger by Timoleon 
occurred B.c. 343; but it is the first expulsion by Dion to which 
Aristotle is here referring, p.c. 356, as the Politics were written 
not earlier than 336 (see supra note on § 16). We have thus 
a measure of the latitude with which Aristotle uses the expression 
xai viv ‘quite lately’ which recurs in ii. 9. § 20, nal viv éy rois 
*Avdpioss. 


10.31. of 3¢ cuotdyres adréw. 

Either 1) the same persons who are called olxeios ovordsres, or 
some part of them, of ovord»res being taken substantively =ol ovora- 
overa, Or 2) atrey may be understood of the whole people as if 
wodira: had preceded ; ovordyres would then refer to another band 
of conspirators who were not of the family. Bekker in his second 
edition has inserted «ar before airy without MS. authority. 
Susemihl suggests perd. Neither emendation is satisfactory. 

The reign of Thrasybulus, if indeed he reigned at all except in 
the name of his nephew, as seems to be implied in this passage, lasted 
only eleven months; see infra c. 12.§ 6. According to Diodorus 
(xi. 67, 68), who says nothing of a son of Gelo, he immediately 
succeeded Hiero, but soon provoked the Syracusans by his cruelty 
and rapacity to expel him. 


10.32.  Asovicioy 8¢ Aiwy orparevoas, xndeoths dy cal spocAaBay roy Sipor, 
éxeivoy éxBadaw dcepOdpn. 

This is a reminiscence of § 28. The emphasis is on é«Sadev. 

Aristotle is speaking of cases in which tyrants were destroyed by 
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members of their own family. He means to say that Dion drove 
out Dionysius who was his kinsman, although he himself perished 
more than twelve months afterwards when the revolution was 
completed. Or, ‘Dion did indeed perish (as I have already 
implied), but not until he had driven out his kinsman Dionysius.’ 


GAAd padAop 1d picos, 10. 35. 
SC. xpiras. rg Aoyops which is supplied from the preceding 
sentence. 


Soas alrias elpyjxayey tis Te OAtyapxias, 10. 35. 
sc. ris gOopas ris ddcyapylas, understood from the general 
meaning of the preceding passage. 


ov yiyvovras 8° és Bacidcias viv. 10. 37. 
Cp. iii. 14.§ 13, a passage in which the gradual decline of royalty 
is described. 


add’ dy wep yiyvevrat, povapyias [nal] ruparvides paddov. 10. 37. 

The objection to the xa) (which is found in all the MSS.) is that 
povapyia is elsewhere the generic word (cp. supra § 1, 2), including 
Baowela and rupavvis, If we accept the reading of the MSS., some 
general idea, ‘wherever there are such forms of government’ must 
be supplied with ytyvevra: from BagiAciaa. ‘There are no royalties 
nowadays: but if there are any,’ or rather ‘ instead of them mere 
monarchies and tyrannies.’ Here ‘monarchies’ is taken in some 
specific bad or neutral sense opposed to AaciAeiax, But a variation 
in a technical use of language which he was endeavouring to fix, 
but was not always capable of himself observing, is not a serious 
objection to a reading found in Aristotle’s Politics. 


podia yap eyivero 4 xardAvars. 10. 38. 
‘For their overthrow was easily effected.’ The imperfect graphi- 
cally represents the historical fact. 


9 wept Modorrovs Bagtkeia. il. 2. 
Cp. supra, c. 10. § 8. 





11. 2. 


11. 6. 
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Theopompus is said by Tyrtaeus to have terminated the first 
Messenian War, Fr. 3 Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Graeci :— 

“Hperepp Bacon Geoics Pry Ccordyra, 
by 3h Meconmy ctdopev evpvxopor, 

Meson dyabiy piv dpoiv, dyaBiw 88 cpurederr” 
dud’ airy 3 édydyovr’ évveaxaider’ ern 

vodreudws, ait tadacidpova Oupdy eyurres 
alyynrai sarépwr HpeTépwy marépes* 

ekxoorg 8 of yey xatd wiova Epya derdvres, 
devyoy “ldwpaiwy ex peyddow dpewv. 

According to Plutarch, Lyc. 7, he increased the power of the 
Ephors, but he also made the pyrpa more stringent which forbade 
the people to amend or modify proposals submitted to them. 

In this passage the institution of the Ephors is attributed to 
Theopompus, but in ii. c. 9 it seems to be assumed that Lycurgus 
is the author of all the Spartan institutions: see note z# doc. 


9 yap yraors rior moset paddow mpds dAAxAovs. 

Cp. Thuc. viii. 66 where the difficulty of overthrowing the 400 
is attributed to the uncertainty of the citizens as to who were or 
were not included in the conspiracy. 


rai rd rovs mbnpodvras del havepovs elvas xat dcatpiBew wept Odpas. 

émnpovrras is translated by William de Moerbek without any 
authority ‘ praefectos populi,’ apparently an etymological guess. 

wept Bipas. Either *‘at his gate’ or ‘at their own gates.’ In 
whichever way the words are taken, the general meaning is the 
same, viz. that the people are not to hide but to show themselves. 


nal rd mémjras moeiy Tovs apxopuevous, rupayvuxdy, Eras H Te dudaKy 
tpégnrat. 

1) * Reading 7 re with Bekker’s second edition after Victorius : 
‘ Also he should impoverish his subjects that he may find money 
for the support of his guards.’ Yet the mode of expression is 
indirect and awkward. If 2) we retain pyre with the MSS. we 
must translate either ‘that he may not have to keep soldiers,’ for 
his subjects will keep them for him; or, ‘so that a guard need not 
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be ‘kept,’ because he will be in no danger on account of the 
depressed state of his subjects. Neither explanation is satis- 
factory; there is a balance of difficulties. 


avabnpara tay Kuwedcdov x.7.X. 11. 9. 

See Herod. i. 14. 

Florence in the fifteenth century, and Paris in the nineteenth, 
witness to a similar policy. 


roy wept Sduow épya [loAvxpareca. 11. 9. 
Lit. and ‘among’ or ‘of the buildings of Samos the works of 
Polycrates.’ Among these splendid works an artificial mountain con- 
taining a tunnel forming an aqueduct, a mole in front of the harbour, 
and the greatest temple known, are commemorated in Herod. iii. 60, 
but he does not expressly attribute them to Polycrates. 


cai 9 elaopa tray reAGy, oloy dv Zupaxovcas’ ey wévre yap éreow emi 11. Io. 
Acovuciou ri ovaiay dnacay eloevnvoxevas ovvdBawwey, 
' Compare a story equally incredible told of Cypselus in the 
pseudo-Aristotelian Oeconomics ii. 1346 a. 32: ‘Cypselus the 
Corinthian made a vow that if he ever became lord of the city he 
would consecrate to Zeus the whole wealth of the citizens, so he 
bade them register themselves, and when they were registered he 
took from them a tithe of their property and told them to go on 
working with the remainder. Each year he did the like; the result 
was that at the end of ten years he got into his possession all 
which he had consecrated; the Corinthians meanwhile had gained 
other property.’ 

There are several similar legends respecting Dionysius himsel 
recorded in the Oeconomics, such as the story of his collecting 
the women’s ornaments, and after consecrating them to Demeter 
lending them to himself, 1349 a. 14; or of his taking the money 
of the orphans and using it while they were under age, ib. b. 15; 
or of his imposition of a new cattle-tax, after he had induced his 
subjects to purchase cattle by the abolition of the tax, ib. b. 6. 
The fertile imagination of the Greeks was a good deal occupied 
with inventions about the tyrants; the examples given throw a 
light upon the character of such narratives. 

VOL. IL. Q 
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ll.10.  Povdopévey péy rdyrov, duvapévav 8¢ padtora rovray. 
Cp. note on text. 


ll. rx. al yap 6 Ojpos elvas BovAcra: pdvapyos. 
i.e. ‘for they are both alike.’ 


11.13. fy yap 8 fos, Sowep } mapoypia. 

Sc. dxxpoveras, ‘one nail is knocked out by another’ = one rogue 
is got rid of by another. That is to say; ‘The tyrant finds in 
rogues handy and useful instruments.’ Such appears to be the 
application of the proverb in this passage. Yet the common 
meaning of it given in collections of proverbs is that ‘one evil is 
mended by another.’ Cp. Lucian, Pro Lapsu inter Salutandaum, § 7, 
pupia 8¢ nal DAa ex re wowrrey xal avyypadpéer xal giroodhew xaradei£ai 
gus exw, nporiwdvrey rd tyuivery, rovro per srapatricopa, os py els 
GretpoxaXiay rid peipaxtddn éxméon por TO otyypaypa Kal nduveveper 
Drm Aq éxxpovew rdv HAov. 


11.13. abrév yap elvas pdvoy dfiot rovovroy 6 ripavves. 
Compare the saying attributed to the Russian Emperor Paul, ‘ Il 
n’y a pas de considérable ici que la personne & laquelle je parle, et 
pendant le temps que je lui parle.’ Wallace’s Russia, p. 280, ed. 8. 


ll.14. obd6€» 3° eddeisres poxOnpias. 
Sc. 6 rupaywos; Or ov6éy may be the nominative to ¢éAAeiwes. 


11.16. eis ods per od» dpous . . . ppovaae, 

The end of § 16 is bracketed by Bekker in his and Edition (after 
Schneider). It is only a repetition of what goes before, the three 
aims of the tyrant being stated in a different order. 

The 1st in§ 16 = 3rd in § 16. 
” and , =Ist 5, 
» gtd , mand , 

The parallel words are either a summary or a duplicate. 

But there is no reason for excluding either of the two passages 
any more than for excluding the repetitions in Homer. Both 
versions can hardly be supposed to have come from the hand of 
Aristotie, but they belong to a text which we cannot go behind. 
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6 8 Srepos oxeddy Uf dvarrias Tyas rots elppytwos viv ewepéderay. lL. 17. 
Literally, ‘the other manner of preserving a tyranny takes pains,’ 
i.e. works, ‘from an opposite direction.’ 


dy duAdrrovra pdvoy riy Bivauy....rovro pés Gowep imdbeow dei 11.18, 19. 
pever, ra 8 dAXa rd péy wroseiy rh Oe Boxciy Usroxpurdpevoy rd Baciundy 
xahes, 

Compare Machiavelli, who in his ‘Prince’ goes much farther 
than Aristotle in preaching the doctrine of ‘doing evil that good 
may come’ and of ‘keeping up appearances’ and of ‘fear to be 
preferred to love.’ ‘Let it be the Prince’s chief care to maintain 
his authority; the means he employs, be they what they may, will 
for this purpose always appear honourable and meet applause ; for 
the vulgar are ever caught by appearances and judge only by the ~ 
event.’ (c. 18, Bohn’s Translation, p. 461.) Again ‘A prince 
ought to be very sparing of his own or of his subjects’ property.’. . . 
‘To support the reputation of liberality, he will often be reduced 
to the necessity of levying taxes on his subjects and adopting every 
species of fiscal resource, which cannot fail to make him odious.’ 
(c. 16. pp. 454, 466-) And for much of what follows, infra §§ 30, 
26: ‘He should make it a rule aboye all things never to utter any- 
thing which does not breathe of kindness, justice, good faith and 
piety; this last quality it is most important for him to appear to 
possess, for men judge more from appearances than from reality.’ 
(ib.) Again, cp. §§ 22, 23 with Machiavelli c. 19. p. 462: ‘ Nothing 
in my opinion renders a prince so odious as the violation of the 
rights of property and disregard to the honour of married women. 
Subjects will live contentedly enough under a prince who neither 
invades their property nor their honour, and then he will only have to 
contend against the pretensions of a few ambitious persons whom 
he can easily find means to restrain. A prince whose conduct is 
light, inconstant, pusillanimous, irresolute and effeminate is sure to 
be despised—these defects he ought to shun as he would so many 
rocks and endeavour to display a character for courage, gravity, 
energy and magnificence in all his actions.’ Like Aristotle he 
advises that princes should practise economy and not overcharge 
the people with taxes; they should give festivals and shows at 

Q2 
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certain periods of the year and ‘should remember to support their 
station with becoming dignity,’ p. 476. Cp. Hallam, Mid. Ages i. 66, 
‘The sting of taxation is wastefulness. What high-spirited man 
could see without indignation the earnings of his labour yielded 
ungrudgingly to the public defence become the spoil of parasites 
and speculators?’ (quoted by Congreve). 


ll.19. Bekker in his and edition, following a suggestion of Schneider, 
adds e’s before dwpeds, but unnecessarily, 


11.22. The moderation here described in everything but ambition was 
shown by the elder Dionysius as he is pictured by Cornelius Nepos 
De Regibus c. 2: ‘Dionysius prior .. et manu fortis et belli peritus 
fuit, et, id quod in tyranno non facile reperitur, minime libidinosus, 
non luxuriosus, non avarus, nullius rei denique cupidus, nisi singu- 
laris perpetuique imperii, ob eamque rem crudelis, Nam dum id 
studuit munire, nullius pepercit vitae, quem ejus insidiatorem 
putaret.’ 

The second Dionysius would furnish a tyrant of the opposite 
type (§ 23), if we may believe the writer of the Aristotelian Polity of 
Syracuse, "AprroréAns 3¢ éy rj Lupaxocioy srodireig cal ouvexos Gyo 
abriv [Atoviotay rév vedrepov] fof Sre emt jpépas évernovra peOvew* did 
kal GuSdvewdrepoy yerecOa ras Spes. (Arist. Berl. Ed. 1568, b. 19.) 


11, 23. aivecOa: rois Zddois Bovdovrus rovro mocovvres. 
These words curiously illustrate the love of ostentation inherent 
in the Greek character. 


11.24.  xaragkevd{ew ydp di xal xoopety ry mddev. 
Like Polycrates at Samos, Gelo at Syracuse, Cypselus and 
Periander at Corinth, Theron at Agrigentum, Peisistratus at 
Athens. 


11. 28. xodacews. 
Bracketed by Bekker in his 2nd edition after Schneider. 
Certainly the word is not appropriate if taken with #Acciay, but 
UBpews may be supplied with ris eis rw yAcxiay from the preceding. 


11.30.  dapbeiparres. 
Sc. réy rvpayvoy, 
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xarerdv Gupep payerOat. 11. 31. 
Quoted in Nic. Eth. ii. 3. § 10, és yaXermrepoy Hdovg paxerOar f 
Guy, xabdrep dnoiv “HpdxAetros. 
For the arts of the tyrant cp. Machiavelli’s ‘Prince’ quoted 
above, especially chaps. 14, 15, 16, 17, 19, 21, 23. 


pddsora péy auborépous trodapBdvew bet cdlecOar 8: rH apy. 11. 32. 

The consciousness that no other government could hold the 
balance between irreconcileable parties seems to have been the / 
main support of recent French Imperialism. 


ere 8 abrdv BcaxeioOas xara rd ios froe xades mpds aperhy 9 Hpiypnoroy 11. 34. 
Syra, xai pi) rovnpdy GAN’ Hysrdynpoy. 

Cp. Machiavelli, Prince, c. 15. p. 453, in a still more subtle style 
of reflection : ‘It would doubtless be happy for a prince to unite in 
himself every species of good quality, but as our nature does not 
allow of so great a perfection a prince should have prudence 
enough to avoid those defects and vices which may occasion his 
ruin. And again: ‘He should not shrink from encountering some 
blame on account of vices which are important to the support of 
his states; for there are some things having the appearance of © 
virtues which would prove the ruin of a prince, should he put 
them in practice, and others upon which, though seemingly bad and 
vicious, his actual welfare and security entirely depend.’ 


Hdt. vi. 126 gives the Sicyonian tyrants as 1) Andreas, 2) Myron, 12. 1. 
3) Aristonymus, 4) Cleisthenes. According to Pausanias x. 7. § 3. 
p. 814 Cleisthenes is said to have won a victory in the Pythian 
games B.C. 582. Grote (vol. iii. c. 9. p. 43) says ‘there is some 
confusion about the names of Orthagoras and Andreas. It has 
been supposed with some probability that the same person is 
designated under both names: for the two names do not seem to 
occur in the same author.’ Orthagoras, ‘speaker for the right,’ 
may have been a surname or second name of Andreas. Infra 
§ 12, Aristotle supposes the tyranny to have passed directly from 
Myron to Cleisthenes. 


Hewiorparoy iropeivai wore rpooxAnbdvra dixny els “Apetov mayor. 12. 2. 
According to Plutarch in the life of Solon c. 31 he is said to 
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have gone to the Court of the Areopagus intending to defend him- 
self against a charge of homicide, but his accuser did not appear. 


12.3. Cypselidae. 
The addition in this passage appears to be incorrect. 
Cypselus 30 years. 
Periander 44, os 
Psammetichus 3 __,, 


eaeonelemeteosy 


17 
From these numbers how does Aristotle get a total 73} years? 


Sylburg would change rpia «at ¢S8opneovra into érd xad éB3opy- 
xovra. Giphanius would omit eal rérrapa after rerrapdxovra. Suse- 
mihl- would change rérrapa into fuscv, which would give exactly 
the sum wanted. Goettling has a very farfetched and groundless 
supposition that the reign of Psammetichus was omitted by 
Aristotle in the addition, because he was only a commander of 
mercenaries and not of Cypselid blood. It might also be sug- 
gested that some of the reigns overlap in consequence of a 
tytant adopting his successor as colleague. But a mistake either 
of Aristotle or his copyists is more likely. 

All the MSS. read rérrapa or réocapa. 


12.5.  rpraxovra xal rreyre. 

Hdt. v. 65 makes the Peisistratidae rule Athens 36 years. 

Peisistratus seized the sovereignty in 560 B.c. and died in 527; 
he reigned 17 years out of the 33. Hippias reigned 14 years 
before the death of Hipparchus (§14), and in the year gro, 
four years afterwards, he was expelled. 17+14+4 = 35. 

The whole period §60-s5to is go years, 3g of actual rule. 
In the calculation of Herodotus there is a year more. From 
Thuc. vi. 54 we learn that even at Athens not roo years after 
the event, there were erroneous ideas about the expulsion of the 
Peisistratidae. 


12.6. Here the addition is correct. 7+10+1 = 18, although the 
time assigned to Hiero’s reign does not agree with the statement 
of Diodorus (xf. 66) that he reigned rr years. But why does 
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Aristotle omit Dionysius, whose tyranny lasted longer, and therefore 
afforded a better example? Dionysius I 3.c. 405-367, Diony- 
sius II 367-356, and again 346-344, besides the shorter reigns 
of Dion and others, in all about 60 years. 


Bios. 12. 7. 
i.e. in any way specially applicable to that form of government. 


We may observe that Aristotle criticises the Platonic number as 13. 8. 
if it had a serious meaning: yet he omits rpls avénGeis, words 
which are an essential part of the calculation, after dvo dppovias 
wapéxera. (See Rep. viii. 546 C.) 


&id re rod ypdvov. 12. 9. 
Sc. ri ay Bios cin peraBodr} to be supplied from the preceding 
sentence. ‘And in what is any special change made by time?’ 
i.e. What has time alone to do with the changes of states? 


With rd yw} dpédpeva supply ri or 84 ri from ri dy ety above; cp. 12. 9. 
&4 tiv airiay (infra § 10). ‘And why should things which do not 
begin together change together ?’ 


dd viv’ alriay éx ravrys els rh» Aaxwmahy peraBdddct ; 12. 10. 
Aristotle unfairly criticizes Plato’s order as if it were meant to 
be an order in time. The same objection might be taken to his 
own use of the phrases peraSdrAdew and perafaivew in Nic. Eth. 
viii. 10, where he talks as if states always ‘passed over’ into their 
opposites :—the ‘ passing over’ is logical, a natural connexion of 
ideas, not always historical. 


rs 84 rupavvides ob Adyes oft’ ef Zovat peraBoAn, ofr ei py goras, 12. II. 
8:4 tiv’ altiay, nal els wolay wodereiay. 

1) “He never says whether tyranny is or is not liable to revo- 
lutions, and if it is, what is the cause of them and into what form 
it changes’—a condensed sentence in which «ai is omitted before 
bd riv’ alrlay, els wolay modcreiay, SC. Cora: peraBoAn, 

2) It is also possible and perhaps better, with Bekker in his 
second edition, to place a comma after the second odre: ofr’, «2 pi 
ovat, dd tiv’ airiay, (It will be remembered that tyranny is the last 
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development of the Platonic cycle, and it is natural to ask ‘Why 
does not the cycle continue or return into itself?’) The meaning 
may then be paraphrased as follows: ‘He never says whether (as 
might be expected) tyranny, like other forms of government, 
experiences a change, or if not, what is the explanation of this 
inconsistency ?’ 


12.12. 4% XapiAdov. 

According to Heraclides Ponticus (fr. 2 Miller) Charillus, as 
the name is also spelt in ii. 10. § 2, or Charilaus, as here, 
made himself tyrant during the absence of Lycurgus, who on his 
return to Sparta restored or introduced good order. The change 
which he then effected in the constitution of Sparta is called by 
Aristotle, who appears to follow the same tradition, a change 
from tyranny to aristocracy. 


12.12. é» Kapynddn. 

Sc. rupawis peréBadev els dprroxpariay, Yet he says in Book ii. 
c. 11. § 2—‘that Carthage has never had a sedition worth 
speaking of, nor been under a tyrant,’ and a similar statement 
occurs in this chapter (§ 14). Cp. also vi. 5. § 9, rosovroy d¢ rua 
rpérov Kapynddmos moXcrevdperos pitov xéxrnvras tov Snyov* ael ydp twas 
dxwéprovres rou Onpou mpds ras mepiouxidas wosovow «badpous x.t.A4. To 
avoid this apparent contradiction St. Hilaire conjectures XaAxnydde, 
a useless emendation of which there can be neither proof nor 
disproof; for we know nothing of the history of Chalcedon and 
not much of the history of Carthage. 

It might be argued that the text as it stands may refer to a 
time in the history of Carthage Jdefore the establishment of the 
aristocratical constitution described in Bk. ii. c. 11, as he says in 
this very passage of Lacedaemon, § 12, that it passed from tyranny 
into aristocracy. But such a violent supposition is hardly to be 
assumed in order to save Aristotle’s consistency. In § 14 infra, he 
calls Carthage a democracy. In ii. 11. § 5, he talks of it as 
having a democratic element. 


12.15.  drorov 8¢ kai rd ava: dv0 xdheas elvas ry CAcyapyexny, sovoiey xal 


TENT WY, 
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Here as elsewhere Aristotle is really objecting to a figure of 
speech, Plat. Rep. iv. 422 E; viii. 551 D. It may be certainly 
said of a state which is governed by an oligarchy, with much more 
truth than of a timocracy or democracy, that it consists of two 
Cities. : 
Bekker inserts «al in his and Edition—dowrevdpevos (kal) xararoxe- 12. 17. 


(dyevo, The addition makes no change in the sense. 


peraBddAoveww ovbéy padXow ovverore eis 8ipov fh cis GAAny swodtreiay. 19, 18, 
Yet in iii. 15. § 12, Aristotle says that oligarchies passed into 
tyrannies and these into democracies. 


BOOK VI. 


The greater part of Book vi. has been already anticipated in 
iv. There are also several repetitions of Book v. A few sen- 
tences may be paralleled out of ii. and iii. (See English Text.) 
The whole is only a different redaction of the same or nearly 
the same materials which have been already used; not much is 
added. The varieties of democracy and oligarchy and the causes 
of their preservation or destruction are treated over again, but in a 
shorter form. The management of the poor is worked out in 
greater detail: the comparison of the military and civil constitution 
of a state is also more precise and exact. The magistrates re- 
quired in states are regarded from a different point of view: in iv. 
they are considered chiefly with reference to the mode of electing 
them and their effect on the constitution ; in vi. they are enume- 
rated and described, and the officers necessary to all states are 
distinguished from those which are only needed in certain states. 
There are several passages in which a previous treatment of the 
same subjects is recognized (1. § 1, § 5,§ 8, § 10; 4.§ 1, § 15; 
5.§ 2; 8.§ 1). The references seem to have been inserted with 
a view of combining the two treatments in a single work. 


1.2. dpa re wept exelvwy ef 7 AowTrdy 
seems to indicate the supplementary character of this part of 
the work. 1) ‘As well as any omission of those matters (éxeivwv) 
which have just been mentioned,’ i. e. the offices, law-courts, etc. ; 
or 2*) éxeivww may refer to the forms of constitutions [woArredv], 


1. 4-6. Bekker in his 2nd edition inserts wept rd before Bowhevdpevov in 
§ 4, and ére before i in § 6 without any authority, both appa- 
rently in order to make the language smoother and more regular. 
But this is not a good reason for altering the text of Aristotle. 
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avrn 8° deriv Fw rodovol rues dAryapyiay, 1. 6. 
‘which they call oligarchy,’ is perhaps only an example of un- 
meaning pleonasm like the expression 6 sadovpevore dnp, Meteor. 
i. 3, 339 b. 35 Thy rod eadoupnevou ydAdaxros dicow, Pol. i. 8. § 10. 
But it is also possible that Aristotle here uses the term in the wider 
sense in which he has previously spoken of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy as the two principal forms of government under which 
the rest are included (iv. 3. § 6). Cp. note on iv. 8. § 1. 


17 8 dnayra ravra. 1. 9. 
‘ All the democratic elements of which he has spoken generally 
and is going to speak more particularly,’ i.e. election by lot, 
elections of all out of all, no property qualification, payment of 
the citizens (etc., see infra c. 2. § §), ‘may exist in the same 
state.’ 


ws év udvy tH wodktreig raurg peréyovtags eAevepias. 8.1. 
peréxovras, accusative absolute, or a second accusative after 
Adyew eloGacw, the subject and object being nearly the same. 


rour elvas nat reAos, xal rovr’ eivas 1d Sixawy. 2. 2. 
‘ That is also the end, and that is the just principle.’ 


etxep Tou Boudou Gvrog rd (ie. 2. 3. 
The MSS. vary between 8ovAcvorros and Sovdov dros. Supply 
dors Or some weaker word than épyo». 


ovpRddrXA«rat raury mpds TH» ddevbepiay rhe xara rd icoy, 2. 4. 
‘The impatience of control passes into the love of equality; 
mankind are unwilling to be ruled and therefore they rule and are 
, Tuled in turn. Thus the two characteristics of freedom meet or 
coincide.’ 


70 Oexd{ew wavras cai dx mdvrew. 2. 5. 

The old translator takes this as if he read § de. But we may 
retain xai, regarding ¢x mdsre» as explanatory of the manner in 
which the whole people exercised their judicial functions by the 
election of smaller bodies out of their own number. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 


2. 6. 


2. 7. 


2. 7. 


2, 8. 


2. 8. 
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rd thy exxAnciay xupiay elvar mdvrey, dpyny O¢ undepiay pnberds 9 ori 
Odtylorey f réy peylarey Kupiav. 

The passage as it stands in the MSS. [4 drs ddtylorar f rae 
peyicray xvpiav| gives no suitable meaning. It is possible to 
correct it 1*) by placing the words 4 ray peyicrey after mavrav, OF 
2) by inserting »7 before ray peyiorwy [Lambinus]. 


apxov 
is used in the generic sense to include the déptoros dpyy of iii. 
1. § 7. 


peO38q tH mpd ravrys. 
Sc. iv. 6.§ 5 and c. 15. § 13. 


tay apxay ds avdyxn cucocreiy per’ aAAnAwy, 

i.e. the chief magistrates whom the law required to take their 
meals together. This, which is a regulation prescribed by Aris- 
totle in vii. 12. § 2, may be inferred to have been the general 
custom. 


ere dred) SMiyapyia nai yéver xal wAovrp cai waideig dpiferas «7.2. 

The term oligarchy is here used nearly in the sense of aris- 
tocracy. Education cannot be said to be characteristic of oligarchy 
in the strict sense of the word. Cp. iv. 8. § 3. ‘The term 
aristocracy is applied to those forms of government which incline 
towards oligarchy, because birth and education are commonly the 
accompaniments of wealth.’ 


én 8¢ rar dpydy rd pndepiay didiov elvat. 
Sc. dnporudy Soxet elvasz. For the general power of the ancient 
magistrates cp. iit. 16.§ 1; v. 1. §§ 10, 11; c. 10. § 5. 


€€ dpyaias peraBoXijs. 

These words are translated in the text *‘has survived some 
ancient change’; they may also mean, though the expression is 
somewhat inaccurate, ‘have survived from the old state before the 
change.’ For an example of such a ‘survival’ compare the 
custom at Epidamnus of the magistrates going into the assembly 
at elections, v. 1. § ro. 
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ra pév ody xowd rats Snuoxparias Tait’ doriv. 2. 9. 

ravra, i.e. ‘election out of all, all over each, each over all, some 
payment for services, poverty, mean birth are in various degrees 
characteristic of all democracies.’ 


rd pnbéy paddov dpxew rovs Gwépous f rovs edwrdépous 2. 9. 

is the reading of all the MSS. except one, and is supported by 
Moerbek. The phrase is peculiar: ‘that the poor should no 
more have power than the rich’—we might expect rather ‘that 
the rich should no more have power than the poor.” But 
Aristotle is speaking of democracy in the previous passage. It 
has been suggested that we should transpose the words; for the 
confusion Of edropos and dopo (ii. 11. § 12, iii, 17. § 4, and 
v. 3. § 8) is common, and renders such a transposition not im- 
probable. But a sufficiently good meaning is elicited from the 
text as it stands. 


Td 3€ pera rovro amopeiras mas Efovcs vd tvoy, wérepov Set rd Tiunuara 3, 1, 
Beedeiv xeAiowg Ta Tay wevraxogiwv xal tods xiAlous tov Bdvacbar Tos 
Wevraxogions, } ovy otra det rOevat THY Kard rovro ioérnra, GANG Bredeiv 
per otros, Sreara dx tév wevtaxociuv Tous haPBévra cal ex Tov xiAlwv, 
rourous Kuptous elvat Trav Statpdcewy cai ray Sixacrnpioy. 

The meaning of the first case (mérepoy dei ra repqyara x.r.A.) 
is that the five hundred men of property should have as many 
votes as the thousand; of the second case that the proportion 
between the rich and the poor being maintained (500 = 1000), the 
electors instead of voting directly should choose representatives in 
equal numbers and transfer to them all the electoral and judicial 
power. 

xrios is the dative after deAciv: ‘to distribute to or among the 
thousand the qualification of the goo.’ The clause which follows 
(xat . . . mevraxooios) is explanatory and illustrates the meaning. 
The qualification of the 500 is to be distributed among the 1000, 
and so the rooo are equal to the goo. Others take the words 
with ov divacda, placing a comma at dedeiv, ‘and arrange the 
qualifications so that the votes of the 500 should be equal to those 
of the 1000, and the 1000 equal to the §00.’ According to this 
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way of taking the passage, rd risguara ro sevraxocier is not parallel 
with xcAloss, 8C. woXiras, for which we should have expected rois 
ray xXAiev. The irregularity is not continued in the next clause. 

deAciy prey ovrws. ‘We ought to distribute the qualification in 
this proportion, i.e. so that 1000 shall have together as much as 
500 have together; and carry out the principle by electing an 
equal number of representatives from both.’ In the previous case 
Aristotle supposes a direct election, in this an election through 
representatives, 

The word duupéreey in this passage is doubiful. If genuine, it 
probably means the distribution of the citizens in classes or courts, 
like dseAciy in the previous sentence (GANA deedciv piv cites x.2.). 


Adyeves yap ds db re dy BdEy rois mdcloot ray wodiray, rovr’ elvar dei 
xuptov «.T.A, 

‘It is commonly said that the majority must prevail, but in the 
majority the elements both of wealth and numbers have to be 
included. Suppose for example there are ten rich and twenty 
poor, six rich are of one opinion, fifteen poor of another. Five 
poor vote with the six rich, and four rich with the fifteen poor. 
When both are added up, then of whichever side the qualification 
exceeds, that is supreme.’ 

In the instance given, assuming the qualification of the poor to 
be half that of the rich then the votes of the side on which 

the poor have a majority= 4 x 2+ 15 = 23, 
the rich have a majority =6x2+5 =17, 
Majority of poor . . . 6 

The precise arithmetical expression which is given to an 
imaginary problem is rather curious. It is also remarkable that 
the formula which is used seems applicable to timocracy rather 
than to democracy, which is now being discussed. But here as 
elsewhere Aristotle is always trying to escape from democracy 
pure and simple. 


dnotdpww oby rd risnpa trepreives ovvapeOpouperov aucperipay éxatéporg, 
TOUTO KUptoy. 
éxaréposs is the dative after iwepreive: and a pleonastic explanation 


of drorépay. 
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Aeyo 8¢ mpeTyy Gomep dy rig BcéAos rovs dypous’ BeArioros yap Sypos 4. «. 
6 yewpyixds dori, Gore cal wow evdéxeras Snpoxpariav, Smov GF 1d 
mAnbos and yeapyias f} vopis. 

donep dy ms xed. is the explanation of sporny, ‘I call it the first, 
meaning that which comes first in the classification of demo- 
cracies,’ because it is the best and most natural, implied in Barwras 
yap Oijpos. 

woul évdyera: Snyoxpariay, The commentators require the ad- 
dition of BeAriovmy which may be supplied from faneros. Or 
Aristotle may mean, that you can have a democracy (though not 
commonly found to exist) among a mustic population, for that is 
the very best material of a democracy. 

dnd yeapyias f vous. Aristotle is here speaking not of nomadic 
tribes ‘ cultivating their living farm’ (i. 8. § 6), who are far from 
being the most peaceable of mortals, not of an exclusively pastoral 
life at all (cp. § 11 infra), but of the tending of cattle as one of the 
ordinary pursuits of an agricultural population. 


3a pévy yap rd ph modi ovaolay fxew doxodos, Gore pi) wodAdxis A, 2. 
exxdnordfew’ 81d 8¢ rd pr Execw Tdvayxata mpds ros tpyos StarpiBoves Kal . 
T&y dAdorpioy ovK émBupovor. 

It may appear strange that their being poor should be a reason 
why people do not desire the property of others. But though 
a little paradoxical the meaning is clear. Aristotle is describing a 
population which having litde or no independent means, is ab- 
sorbed in labour, and can only obtain through their labour the 
necessaries of life ; they are patient as well as industrious, and too 
busy to covet the property of others. 


ray pi peréxwor ris alpécews ray apydv ddAd ries alperot xatd pdpos 4 4, 
€x navrov, Sowep dv Muyriveig. 

These words probably mean that a body of representatives 
elected the magistrates, this body consisting of persons elected in 
turn, or by sections out of all the citizens. A similar principle 
was adopted in the constitution of Telecles the Milesian (iv. 14. 

§ 4), in which the citizens were to deliberate by turns, as here they 
elect by turns. 


4.5. 


4. 5, 6. 


45. 
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cat dei vouifew xal rovr’ eiva: oxipd tt Sypoxpatias, Sowep ¢> Mayri- 
veiq sor’ hp. 

So iv. 9. § 7, woddol yap éyxeipotor Aéyeww ds Snyoxparias odans 
[ris Aaxedatpovioy wodcreias| Sed 1d Snnoxparixi wokAd ry raf Zyew, 
Mantinea is to be counted as a democracy ‘after a fashion,’ at a 
certain period of her history, because the electors to offices, although 
themselves a small body only, were elected by all, and because the 
whole people had the right of deliberating. Schneider thinks that 
the names of the magistrates mentioned in the treaty made between 
Athens, Argos, Mantinea and Elis, p.c. 420 (Thuc. v. 47), likewise 
indicate a democratic form of government. But this is fanciful. 
That Mantinea was at that time a democracy may be more safely 
inferred from the alliance which she formed with Athens and Argos. 
Aristotle’s cautious language would lead us to suppose that the 
government of Mantinea, though not strictly speaking a demo- 
cracy, wore the appearance of one, and was a form of government 
which he himself greatly admired, being in name a democracy but 
in reality administered by its chief citizens. 


The chief magistrates are to be a select class possessing a high 
qualification, but they will be controlled by the whole people. 
Thus the democratical constitution is supposed to be happily 
balanced. But it may be questioned whether a democracy which 
has a supreme power in the assembly would be willing to elect its 
magistrates from a privileged class. It may equally be doubted, 
whether a great people like the Athenians would have submitted 
to the checks and artifices by which democracy is bridled. Such 
theories of government look well in books, but they are ‘ paper- 
constitutions’ only. ‘They may sometimes be realized in fact 
when events have prepared the way for them; but cannot be 
imposed as the behests of political philosophy on a reluctant 
people merely with a view to their good. 


Bid 3) xal cupddpoy dori 17 mpdrepoy pnbeicn Snpoxparlg. 

&é8 refers to what has preceded. ‘And because of the general 
contentment which is thereby secured, it is advantageous to this 
rural form of democracy to be allowed to elect officers and review 
and judge’: a thought which is illustrated in what follows, § 6. 
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dpxew rovs émeckets dvapapthrous Svrus. 4.7. 

Lit. ‘and they are blameless,’ ‘do no wrong,’ or taken in con- 
nexion with the preceding words, as in the translation, *‘are 
prevented from doing wrong.’ An example of a condensed 
sentence in which two thoughts are compressed into one, ; 

mpos &¢ rd xaracKevdfew yeopydy roy Sjpoy ray re vdpov tives réov 4. 8. 
Wapa Trois woNAols Kewéroy TO apxaioy xpyotwos mdyres, } Td GA@sS pi) 
d€civas xexriobas wheiw yiv pérpov rivds  dwé twos téwou mpos rd Gotu 
cat viv wodw. 

ané rios rémov, ‘beginning from a certain place,’ reckoned in 
relation to the town. ‘*If reckoning inwards, we must supply p} 
from py éfeivat; if outwards, the force of yj is not continued. 

‘The law provided that no one should possess more than a 
certain quantity of land; or, if he did, it was not to be within a 
certain distance of the city; or, regarded from another point of 
view, it was to be beyond a certain distance from the city.’ In 
other words he was not to monopolize the valuable portions of 
the land (cp. Plato’s Laws, v. 739 foll.), which were to be dis- 
tributed among as many of the citizens as possible. 

dorv the city is more precisely defined by wdds, the Acropolis, as 
at Athens, cp. Thuc. ii 15. 


fore 8€ nai by A€youcww "O<vArou wdpow elvar rovotrdy re Suvduevos, 7d 17) 4. 9g. 
Saveiferw eis rt pépos rHs trapyovons éxdoty ys. 

That is to say, a certain portion of the land could not be pledged, 
and was therefore always clear of incumbrances. In ancient as 
well as in modern times there were agricultural troubles; and many 
plans were devised for securing the peasant proprietor against the 
money-lender. 


viv 8¢ det BropBoiv cal rg ‘Advraiwy vdup’ mpis yap 8 Aéyouey dori 4. 9, 10. 
xpnormos.  éxeivos yap, xairep Ovres wodAol xexrnuévos O€ yay CAiyny, Spos 
qayres yeopyovow* riyavras yap oby Shas Tas KITES, GAAG Kara THAL- 
xavra pdpia Scapovvres Sor’ Eyew bwépBddAew rais riysyoect cal rovs 
srévnras. 
dcopGoiv. ‘ Now, when through the want of an enactment such as 
VOL. II. R 
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that which is ascribed to Oxylus the evil has already sprung up, 
we should correct it by the law of the Aphytaeans.’ 

The object aimed at was to maintain or to preserve a large 
number of small proprietors who were freemen. This was effected 
at Aphytis by dividing the lots into small portions, each of which 
gave a qualification for citizenship, so that every one, however 
poor, was included: e.g. suppose a citizen of Aphytis to have 
possessed fifty acres, and that forty of these were seized by the 
usurer, still the remaining ten were sufficient to preserve his rights 
of citizenship. Or, more generally, ‘though the properties were 
often larger, the portion of land required for a qualification was 
smail.’ 

The meaning of trepBDAew is doubtful. It has been thought to 
mean that ‘even the small proprietors exceeded in number some 
other class, i.e. the rich or the inhabitants of the town,’ or* better 
‘they exceeded the amount required.’ 

Aphytis was a city in Pallene, which, according to Heraclides 
Ponticus, fr. 39, Miiller, vol. ii. p. 223, bore an excellent character 
for honesty among Hellenic cities. Axeaiws nai cwppdves Brovow cai 
dddorpioy od Oryydvovewy dveyypévay trav bupav. Then follows the 
story of the stranger who bought wine and entrusted it to no one, 
but on returning after a voyage found it in the same place. 


Ta mpds rds moAepexds mpagtess. 

Not to be taken after yeyupvacpudvos; nor is it necessary with 
some editors to bracket ra. Translate, ‘and as regards military 
actions, their mode of life is an excellent training for them.’ Com- 
pare Alexander’s speech to his army, made a few months before 
his death, 323 B.c., recorded by Arrian, Exped. Alexandri, vii. 9, 
in which he contrasts the Oriental luxury of his Macedonian 
soldiers with their former life as mountain shepherds. 

The pastoral democracies of the Swiss mountains have been 
among the most lasting democracies in the world, and they have 
also furnished some of the best soldiers. 


éropdves 3¢¢ wapexBalverw, 
sc. ras Gas. ‘The other sorts must deviate in a corresponding 
order.’ 
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dropéves, i.e. ‘in an order corresponding to their goodness or 
badness,’ gathered from feArioryy xai mparny. 


Xeipow det wdOos ywpiferv. 4.15. 
‘At each stage we shall exclude a population worse in kind 
than at the preceding stage.’ Thus the first and best kind of 
democracy excludes the class of rexvira: (and a@ forhort of course 
all below them). The second excludes the 6jres, and so on till at 
last nobody remains to be excluded. For the analogous process 
in oligarchy, cp. infra c. 6. §§ 2, 3. 


A 8¢ pbeipey cupBaiver xal ravrny xai rds dAdas rohcrelas, elpnra: rpdé- 4. 15. 
repoy ra mrelora oxeddy, 

Either the stress is to be laid upon «al ravryy, to which the words 
nal ras Gas are subordinated, for other states have not been 
spoken of, ‘Most of the causes which are wont to destroy this like 
other states, have been already mentioned.’ Or, if the emphasis 
On «ai rds dAAas qodtreias is retained, the reference is to the causes 
of the destruction of states in bk. v. 

4 8¢...«lpyra. The connexion is, ‘But I need not speak of the 
causes which destroy states; for they have been already spoken of.’ 
For the absolute use of p»aAAov cp. Plat. Phaedo 63 D, q¢nor yap 
GeppaiverOar padrAov rovs duadeyopuevous. 


dsray yap olxeioy rovro rq roovre On paddov. 4. 16. 
The last word qualifies olxeioy: ‘ For all this admission of citizens 
is rather natural than alien to a democracy of this kind.’ 


Swep curéByn rhs ordoews airiov yerécOas rept Kupnyny. 4. 17. 
érep=the violence of the democracy which was established after 
the overthrow of the royal power (Herod. iv. 161), about 460 
or 450 B.c., and was extended at a somewhat later period in the 
history of Cyrene. | 


KAaobeyns. 4. 18. 
Cp. Hdt. v. 69, as yap 3) rdv AOnvaiwy Snow spérepoy aracpévoy 
rére wavra (al. lect. wdvrev) wpds rv devrov poipay xpoceOnxaro, rds 
guaAds perovvdpace nai éroince wAevvas df dkacadvey. dena re 8) pvAdp-~ 
R 2 


6.1. 


6. 4. 
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ry péy eSxparoy padiora ray GAryapxiey Kai mperryy. 

With these words have to be supplied, though not therefore to 
be inserted in the text (Lambinus), mpds ry» BeAriorny Sqpoxpariay xai 
mpoétmy from the beginning of chap. 4. 


#f bei. 


y= 9. ‘And in this.’ 

perexew éfeivat, 

sc. dei. 

TogouToy eicayopéroy rou Snuov mAG0s, 

‘The people being introduced in such numbers.’ An accusative 
of measure. (Matth. G. G. 421. § 5.) 


Gowep yap ra per cdpara et Suaxeipeva apis vyieway nal mola ra pds 
vauridlay xahdg €xovta Tolg whuripow dmddxera: wAcious duaprias. 

nade@s éyovra is taken in a double construction with ra wpés vav- 
ridlay and with wdewrjpor. Either (1)* ‘well furnished with sailors 
for navigation, or (2) ‘well furnished in respect of naval equip- 
ments for their sailors.’ rots s\wrjpow may also be construed with 
émiBéxeras, ‘allow of more errors in their sailors.’ (1) is confirmed 
by the words which follow sAarjpoy reruynxdéra havdov. 


ewe 8€ rérrapa pév ore x.1.A, 
Interpreters correctly remark that the four kinds of military 
force have no connexion with the four classes of the people. 


évrava pev ebhuads Exes «.7.X. 
‘ There nature favours the establishment of an oligarchy which will 
be strong,’ or ‘ we may naturally expect to establish an oligarchy.’ 


drov 8 SaXirny. 

Sc. elvas cupSéB8yxe understood from the previous words though 
with a slight change of meaning in the word ela. It is not 
necessary to read 1) érAirw with Bekker (in his second edition), 
or 2) dwAcrsx} with Susemihl (on the authority of one MS. which 
reads dm\crixdy and the old translator who gives ‘ armativam ’). 
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The oligarchy find themselves outnumbered and overmatched 7, 2, 3. 
by the light-armed troops. The remedy for this evil is to combine 
a light-armed force of their own with their cavalry and heavy- 
armed. 


viv pev ody Srrov rotovroy rodAv wAnOds dort, Sray Siractecr, wodAdKs 7. 2. 
dywrifovras xeipo. | 

The change in the nominatives is observable, ‘When the two 
parties (wAnOos nal edropo:) fall out, the rich (eéropo) are often 
worsted in the struggle.’ 


Gdppaxoy . . . oTparnyav. 7.2. 
‘A remedy such as military commanders employ.’ 


radry 8° émxparoiow. 7. 3. 
The antecedent of ravry, ‘in this way,’ is not clear. It appears 
to mean (as we gather from the context) ‘by their superior 
flexibility’—sc. da rd Yuddy viv Suva elvat. 


dxxexpemevous 8¢ dx raider GbAnras elvas airovs ray Epyav. 7. 3. 
Lit. ‘and that persons selected out of boys [thus trained] should 
themselves become actual light-armed warriors.’ The opposition 
Of éxxexpiyevous 8¢ tO @rt pew dvras véovs implies that the persons 
selected had passed the stage of youth. For d6Anras ray épyop 
cp. Plat. Rep. viii. 543 B, a@rnras sodeyou. 


dy Macoakig, 7.4. 
See note on v. 6. § 2. 


xaracxevalew Tt TaY KoWwey 7. 6. 
should be taken generally of some permanent work, to erect 
some public building or monument. 


ra Anppara yap (nrovoww ody Frrov f) ray ripny. 7.7 
Cp. Eth. viii. 16. § 3, of yap gorw dua xpnparifecba éx rev Kowa 


cai ripac bas. 


The plan of this book, which is for the most part a repetition 8. 
of Book iv., here abruptly breaks down. For though democracy 
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and oligarchy are fully discussed, nothing is said of other forms 
of government, notwithstanding the intention expressed at the 
beginning of the book, c. 1. § 2, of considering ‘the modes of 
organisation proper to each form of government.’ 


8.3.  mparoy pey oy émpdrtea tev dvayxaiow i) wepi rv dyopdy, ep’ 7 bet 
rivd apy eivas yy ehopecay wepi re ra oupBdAaa Kai THY evKOCpiay. 
rey dyayxaieoy, SC. 1) éripekesy; OF *2) dpxyev, cp. supra § I, Tay 
dvayxaioy dpyay. 


8.8. pera 8€ ravrny eyouémn pév dvayxacordrn 8€ cyeddy xal yaderwrary Tay 
Gpxav coriv 7 wept Tag updfes ray xaradicacbertwy Kal rev wpoTepdver 
xara ras ¢yypadds. 

mpaées is here used generally to include execution of sentences 
passed on criminals, and exaction of debts from public debtors. 

riy mporeueroy appears to mean those whose names, having 
been first entered on the register as defaulters or criminals (xara 
ras éyypadds), are publicly posted up. Cp. infra § 10, wepi ras 
wpobécas raw dvayeypazpévoy: and Plato Laws 784 D where the in- 
corrigible are to be written up (dv»ayey;pappevos) and deprived of 
citizenship. 


8.9. kai wpdfewr py yryvoudver, 
SC. xowovety advvaroy dAAnAas. 


8.10, és 8 na wpdrrecbas wai ras dpyds rds re GANag xa ras Tov vdew 
paddoy ras vedas, xal ras ray dverretwy érépas xatadicagdons érépay eivat 
Thy mparropévny, oloy Gatuvdpous ras wapd tay ayopayduey, ras 8é wapa 
Tourer érépous. 

‘Moreover, in some cases, the magistrates too should execute 
the sentence; and there should be fresh magistrates to execute 
the sentences on fresh offences; but in the case of old or existing 
offences (rév évecrérw» opposed to ray »éev) one magistrate should 
condemn, another should exact the penalty; for example, the 
wardens of the city should exact the fines imposed by the wardens 
of the agora.’ 


With rds ray véwv and ras ray cveorarev supply dixas. 
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7d d¢ rept mavrwy rovs alrovs wohepious sacw. 
Sc. wovet understood from dwéyGesay exer Serr. 


8.11. 


dd BéArwov nai ravrny xwpifew, nai Td odpiopa (nreiy cat epi 8, 12. 


eo 


Taurnp. 

rd odducya, ‘the suitable or appropriate device.’ The correction 
rt edgucpa, which is supported by the expression ¢ay py rs copi{eorras 
(ii. 5. § 19), is unnecessary and feeble. Such an idiomatic use 
of the article is not unknown in English: e.g. ‘to find out the 
way’ or ‘the proper way of making the office less unpopular.’ 

Kat wept ravrny, SC. ri» guAdrrovoay. ‘About this as well as 
the last case,’ i.e. the case of the jailor and the executioner, as 
well as of the judge and the executioner. 


roavras 3 eley ai re wepi rjy duAcayy THs wéAews, kal Goa rarrovra 8. 


wpos ras srokepuxas xpeias. 
The optative here would seem to require a, which is inserted 
by Bekker in his second edition, or ele» may be altered into 


elas, 


vo 8¢ say ey te TOUTW coriy elBos dripedeias wodepixey, 

The order of the words is rd 8¢ nay eldos rovrwr dorly dy rs eldos 
éwipedeias rodquxay, Bekker, in his 2nd edition (after Lambinus), 
reads emuéAaa, a change which is unnecessary. 


xal mpoceuBuvoicay. 
‘And which in addition audits them.’ 


9 yap avri) moAAdais exes 1d TéAOG Kal rhw eladopdy. 
The connexion proves that the latter words can only mean 
‘the final ratification and the introduction of measures.’ 


éxopemn 8¢ raurns  mpds ras Gucias apwpicpem ras xowds mdoas, doas § 


py ros lepetow arodidwow 6 vdéuos, GAN’ ard ris xowns dorlas gyouc. ri 
Tiny. 

Either 1)* the words éxeivots daot, or 2) al Gvoiae must be supplied 
before ¢xoucs, 

Aristotle is opposing the priests, who perform the ordinary sacri- 
fices assigned to them by law, to the great officers of state, who 
offer sacrifice at the public hearth of the city. 


14. 


18. 


. 16, 


17, 


20. 
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xadovos 8 ol pew dpyorras x.r.r. 
Cp. iii. 14. § 13. 


émoyiopovs. 

Audits by the officers called Acy:orai (cp. § 16). But it is hard 
to distinguish them from éferdwas since Aristotle (supra § 16) says 
that Acywrai and éferacrai are only different names for the same 
officers. 


BOOK VII. 


Bernays (Die Dialoge des Aristoteles, p. 69 ff.) has drawn 1-8. 
attention to the peculiar style of the opening chapters (1, 2, 3) of 
this book, which he supposes to be taken from some Aristotelian 
dialogue. (See Essay on Structure of Aristotelian Writings.) 
The passage is certainly remarkable for a flow and eloquence 
which are not common in Aristotle. But though rare, there are 
other traces of grace and elevation of style to be discovered in 
the Politics: e.g. in the discussion about education (viii. c. 3-5), 
where the writer seems to derive inspiration from his subject; 
in the introduction to the criticism on the forms of government: 
ii. c. 1; parts of ii. c. 5, especially § 11, are easy and flowing ; the 
descriptions of the middle class citizen iv. c. 11; of the tyrant 
v.c. 11; and of the city vii. cc. 11, 12, are graphic and striking. 
There are also several passages in the Nicomachean Ethics as well 
as many fine expressions in which beatty of style shines through 
the logical analysis, e.g. Eth. i. 10. § 14; c. 10. § 12, Spas 8¢ 
nal . . peyaddwuyos; ix. 4. §§ 3-6: x. 8. §§ 7, 8. If we could 
suppose these passages to be a fair sample of any complete 
- writing of Aristotle, we could better understand why his style was 
80 highly praised by Cicero (Acad. ii. 38), and other writers. 


ddnAov yap dros rovrov xal rv dpiotny dvayaioy ddnAov elva: 1,1. 
soXtrelay, 

‘For the best life may be expected to show us the best 
state.’ 


dpuorra yap mpdrrew mpocnxes rovs dpvora woAcrevopevous dx tev bwap- 1. 1. 
XOvTwY avrois, day ph Te yiyvyTat mapdAcyoy, 

dx ray ixapyérrev is to be taken closely with modirevopérvovs. Not 
‘they lead the best life, as far as their conditions of life admit, 
who are governed in the best manner:’ but ‘they lead. the best 
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life who have the best form of government possible under their 
conditions of life.’ 

The qualification é ré» trapyévray, though not mentioned in 
the first sentence, naturally occurs to the mind of Aristotle, who 
thinks of life under the conditions of life. Cp. infra § 13, vi» 8° 
troxela6 rucovroy, drs Bios pew Gpirros, kai xwpis éxdor@ xai Kow7 rais 
méreow, 6 per dperis exoprynpems emi rocovroy Sore perexew tay xar’ 
aperny mpateoy. 

Aristotle adds a further qualification dav py re yiyrqras rapdAoyor : 
as we might say without much meaning and almost as a /agon 
de parler, ‘ under ordinary circumstances.’ 


vopicayras oby Ixavas wodAd Adyecbar Kai Tév ey rois ébwrepixois 
Adyots wept ris dpiorns (wns, cal viv xpyoréoy avrois, ws GAnOas yap 
mpds ye play dalpegw oidels dudicBnrnceey dy os ov tpidv odcdy pepi- 
Swy, ray re dxrds cal ray ev rp oodpars nal rev dy Th Wuyy, wdvra TavTa 
dmdpxyew rois paxaplois dei. 

xai ray is partitive, ‘enough has been said among, or in, the 
things which have been said.’ 

év rois éLwrepsxois Adyos. ‘ Popular writings in general,’ whether 
those of Aristotle or of others, containing opinions or distinctions 
which were generally accepted. The threefold division of goods, 
into goods of the body, goods of the soul, and external goods, 
here said to be found in the éfewrepixoi Adyo, is again mentioned in 
Rhet. i. 5. § 4, 1360a. 25, and would seem to have been a received 
notion not peculiar to Aristotle. Cp. Nic. Eth. i. 8. § 2, veveuy- 
pevov 3) ray dyabay rpyj, kal roy pév exros Aeyouevwv, rev 8 repli 
Wuxny xal capa, ra rept uxny Kuptorara Aeyopey cai pddiora dyad’ rads 
8¢ mpdges xal ras évepyeias ras Wuxinds mepl Yuxyw ribeuer. Sore xahas 
dy A€yorro xara ye ravrny ray Oday mahatay ovcay Kai Suoroyouperny ind 
rav hitocohowrer. The Adyo: e€wrepixot are alluded to in the same 
manner and nearly in the same words by Aristotle, Nic. Eth. i. 13. 
§9. They are opposed to Adyot xard didocopiay Eud. Eth. 1217 
b. 22. 

Tpidv oloay pepidav, SC. rev dyadov, which is somewhat strangely 
omitted. The clause which follows ray re éderés «.7.A., is either 
dependent on these words, or in apposition with them. 
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avSpias x.7.A. L 4. 
The virtues here mentioned are the four cardinal virtues of 
Plato (Rep. iv. 428), who calls ppdévyous by the term cogia, making 
no such distinction between codia and ¢dpdynocs as Aristotle after- 
wards introduced (Nic. Eth. vi.). 


rovs didrdrovs pidous. 1. 4. 
didovs is bracketed by Bekker in his second edition. But why 
object to the pleonasm in a rhetorical passage? 


ddAG radra pev Aeyspeva Sowep mdvres dy cvyyepnceay, diapdépovra: 8 1. 5. 
€y rp ToTm kai rais trrepoyais. 

Somep is bracketed* by Bekker in his second edition, but without 
reason. If retained it may either be construed with ay ovyxwpyveay, 
‘as all would agree in these things the moment they are uttered, 
so on the other hand they differ’ etc.; or Sowep may be a quali- 
fication of wdvres, ‘in a manner every one’ (Schlosser, Bonitz s.v.). 


cu 


Scapepovra 8 ev r@ woe@ Kal rais irepoyais. 1. 
Cp. infra § 8, xara riw trrepoxy avmep ethnhe Sudoracw. 


‘Virtue can never be in excess, and he who has the most virtue 1. 5-13. 
is the best of men and the happiest; for happiness consists in 
virtue provided with sufficient means or instruments of good action ; 
and this principle applies equally to individuals and to states, and 
is the foundation both of ethics and of politics.’ 


The proof that external goods are inferior to the goods of the 1. 6, 7. 
soul is twofold: 

1) &d réy %pywr, from the fact that the former are acquired by 
the latter and not vice versd. 

2) xard rdv Adyor oxomovpévors, from reason, i.e. the nature of 
things, because external goods, being an instrument, have a limit; 
of the goods of the soul there is no limit. 

On the antithesis of facts and reason and the connexion between 
them in Aristotle, cp. note on i. 5. § 1. 


rav d¢ mepl Wuxhy exacroy dyabav, Sopmep dv dwepBdAXg, rocovre 1, 7. 
paddAoy xphotpoy eivas. 


1. 8. 


L. 9. 


1. 10. 


Lar. 
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Yet this is only true of the goods of the soul in their most 
general sense; a man cannot have too much justice, or wisdom, 
or intelligence, but he may have too much memory or too much 
imagination, and perhaps even too much courage or liberality. 
He cannot have too much of the highest, but he may have too 
much of the lower intellectual and moral qualities. Cp. Ethics 
ii. 6. § 17 where Aristotle, after defining virtue as a peodrns, is 
careful to explain that it is also an dxpdérns. 


drws re S7Aov ws dxorovbeiy Hooper rv Buabeaw rhv dpictny éxdorov 
mpayparos mpos dAAnAa xard tHw inrepoyny, Fvwep elAnge Sidoraow 
dy dapey avras elva: diabécers ravras. 

The general meaning of this passage is simple enough. ‘If 
one thing is superior to another, the best state of that thing is 
superior to the best state of the other.” But an awkwardness is 
caused by the insertion of adoracw, after the relative jrep in 
apposition with trepoyny. ‘According to the excess or interval 
which exists between the different states of things.’ The subject 
of «tinge is the antecedent of &», i. e. spdypara, supplied from 
éxdorov mpdyparos, 

Bekker, following the old translation ‘sortita est,’ reads «nye 
for e2Anpe in his second edition. The change makes no real 
difference in the sense. 


ert 8é ris Wuyns Evexey ravra mépuxey alperd nai de ravras aipeiobas 
rovs ed hpovouwras, GAN’ ov éxeivwy Evexey Thy Yuyny. 

Cp. Matth. xvi. 26, ri yap aeAnOnoera: dvOpwmos ¢ay roy xécpov 
Drow xepdnoy ri» 8¢ Yuxny avrov Cnurwdy ; 

paprups rp Oem xpopevors. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii, 14. § 8, Acd 6b Geds det pia» xal driv yaipe 
Hooray’ ov yap pdvoy xivnoeds corw évépyea GANA cab dewnoias cat 7dor) 
paddov ey npepia dorly } dv xixnoe: also Ib. x. 8.§ 7, Sore 9 rot Beow 
évépyea, paxapiérnrs Siagdepovoa, Oewpynrix) Av ei: and Metaph. xi. 
c. 7, 1072 b. 26, 9 yap vou dvépyeta (wn, éxeivos 8¢ (SC. 6 Geds) 4) évép- 
yea’ évéepyea 8¢ 9 Kal atriy éxeivou (on dpiotn nai didsos. 


éxdpevoy 3° cori xal rébv airay Adyeor eduevoy kai mduy evdaipova ry 
dpiotmy elva: xai wmpdétroucay adds. 
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The words sparroveay xak@s may be taken either with etdaiyova 
or with ri» dplormy. Either 1)* ‘the happy state is that which is 
(morally) best, and which does rightly’: or 2) ‘the happy state and 
that which does rightly is the best’: or 3) (and this though not the 
only allowable rendering of the passage probably has the most 
point) ‘the best state and that which acts rightly is happy, as 
God has been said to be happy in the previous sentence. The 
last words spdrroveay xadés are ambiguous, including both our own 
‘doing well,’ and ‘faring well.’ The argument is that as God is 
happy in his own nature so the state can be happy only so far 
as it partakes of virtue or wisdom. 


avdpia 8d wddews xa Bixascoovwn xal dpdynors Thy abthy cxe: Buvayey wall. 12. 
popony, Sy peracxoy exacros tay avOp@ray Adyeras Sixaios Kal ppdrpos 
cal cwppoy. 

Thy airy Sivayuy, SC. éxelyos, to be supplied before dv peracyay, 
‘with that power or force which each man partakes of when he is 
called just and temperate and wise.’ Cp. for construction supra § 8. 

Bekker, in his second edition (after Coraes), inserts xal cadpo- 
cin after dpdéynors, and dydpeios «al before aixaos to make the 
passage symmetrical ; but there is no reason to expect this exact 


symmetry. 


_ érépas yap dat Epyor oyohijs raira. L 13. 
Lit. ‘For this is the business of another time of leisure,’ or ‘ of 

another time when we shall be at leisure,’ or*, ‘of another dis- 

cussion.’ Yet he returns to the subject at the beginning of the 

next chapter. The word cxoAy is translated ‘discussion’ in this 

passage by Stahr, and so explained in Liddell and Scott’s Lexicon. 

It is found in this sense in the Laws of Plato, 820 C, and perhaps 

in Arist. Polit. v. 11. § 5. 


ém\ ris vov pebd8ou. 1. 14. 
‘Enquiry,’ rather than ‘treatise.’ No reference is made in the 
Politics to the whole work as a book. 


It has been already said, c. 1.§ 11, not exactly that the happiness 9, 1. 
of the state is the same as that of the individual, but that they can 





2. 3. 


2. 4. 


2. 5. 


2. 6. 
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be shown to be the same by the same kind of arguments; and 
again, § 13, the best life for both is declared to be the life of 
virtue, furnished sufficiently with the means of performing virtuous 
actions ; and in § 14 he proposes to defer matters of controversy 
for the present. But at the beginning of the second chapter, as if 
he were dissatisfied with his conclusion, he resumes the question, 
which has been already in a manner briefly determined, and as if 
he had forgotten the intention to defer it. There appears to be a 
latent incongruity even in this rhetorical passage. 

It has been thought by Susemihl that c. 1. § 11, éydpevoy 8 dori eal 
Tay altay Adywr Beduevov x.r.A. is another form of what follows, and 
that if c. 1. §§ 11, 12 be omitted the connexion of c. 1 and c. 2 
would be restored. But the similarity of § 11,12 inc. 1 with c. 2 
is not very close ; and the difference of style in the two chapters 
remains as striking as ever. 

The analogy of the individual and the state is drawn out at 
length in the Republic of Plato, iv. 435 ff. 


etre maow Gyros aiperou Kowawveiv médews cire Kal tigi pev pr) Trois Be 
mAeiorots. 

‘Whether it be a democracy or a timocracy.’ The remark is 
parenthetical, and is not further expanded. 


éned 3€ rijs modcrexns Siavoias nal Oewpias tour éoriv épyoy, dAX’ ov Td 
rept éxacroy aiperdy, npeis 8€ TadtTny mponpnueba viv ry oxey, éxeivo 
pev mdpepyoy dy ein totTo & Epyow ris peOddou raurys. 

TauTny, SC. oxeyey roderixyy Supplied from srodcrexqs. 

éxeivo, Sc. the question, ‘which is the more eligible life?’ 

rovro, sc. the question, ‘ which is the best state?’ Cp. Nic. Eth. 
i. 2. § 8. 


duquoBnreira .. . mérepoy 6 roXtrixds xal mpaxrixds Bios aiperds f pad- 
Lov 6 wavrey réy exrds arodeAupevos, oloy Gewpnrixds tes. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 7, where the relative value of the two kinds of 
life is fully discussed. 


dyayxn ydp rdéy re ev dpovourra mpos rdv Berri oxowdy ouvrdrrecOas 
xal rev dvOpdrey éxaoroy xal xown Ty roXtreiay, 
Yet Aristotle does not show how the two lives of action and 
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contemplation are to be transferred to the sphere of politics, the 
parallel which he sets over against them in this passage being only 
the life of the tyrant and the life of the private individual. At § 16 
he opposes the state in activity to the state in isolation; and this 
is perhaps the half-expressed contrast which is floating before his 
mind. 


vopif{over 8 of pew rd roy wédas Gpyuy Scorers per yryrdpevoy per’ 2. 7. 
ddixias ruvds elvar rijs peyiorns, wohkiruxds 8 1d pv Adicoy ode Eyer, epws- 
Stov 8¢ Zyew 17 repli airdy eimpepig. 

durddiy 8¢ Zyey, ‘to contain an impediment.’ The article may be 
supplied, if necessary from rd pév ddsxov. 


dorep dv Aaxedaipon xai Kpnry mpos rovs rodépous cuvréraxra: cyeddy 2. 9. 
9 re wadeia cal rd ray vépawy WAGs. 

Cp. Plato’s Laws, bk. i. 630°ff., where the principle that the laws 
of nations should have some higher object than success in war is 
energetically maintained, and for the approval of these sentiments 
by Aristotle, supra, ii. 9. § 34. 


xabdrep ev Kapyndém acl ray éx ray xpixey edcpov AapBdvev, 2. 10. 

It may be instructive and is certainly amusing to remark that 
William de Moerbek either reading xpive» from xpivoy, ‘a lily,’ or 
confusing xpivey and xpixwy, translated ‘lilia.’ 


dv 8¢€ Zxibas ovx envy wlvew dv dopry tui cxudoy mepipepdpevoy ro QB, 11. 
pnOéva arexrayxérs rohépucov. 

Cp. Hdt. iv. 66, where it is said that once in every year the 
governor of each district mixes a bowl of wine from which those 
only may drink who have captured enemies. 

The accusative oxidoy mepupepsuevow may be regarded as an 
accusative absolute, assisted by the verb of cognate signification, 
‘when the cup was brought round.’ 


Here is a beginning of national and international morality. The 2. 12-18. 
question whether the contemplative or the practical life is the superior 
was discussed in Nic. Eth. x. c. 7, but entirely with reference to the 
individual. In this passage an analogous question is raised con- 

VOL. II. S 


2. 15. 


8. 3, 4. 


3. 5. 
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cerning the state. May not an individual find within himself the 
best kind of action?—-May not the state, though isolated and self- 
centred, lead a true political life? These two questions to us 
appear distinct; but they are very closely connected in the mind 
of Aristotle, to whom the individual! is the image of the state. 

The isolated life of the state is suggested as a possibility by 
Aristotle. But he is quite aware that all states have relations to 
their neighbours which they cannot afford to neglect. Cp. ii. 6. 
§7; 0 7.§ 14. 


ddd 13 pds rovro Onpeurdy. 
Cp. in i. 7. § §, olo» % dixala, and infra c. 14. § 21. 


xairot tdy’ dy inroAdBot ris rovrev ovre dcopiopéver Ors 1d Kiptoy elvas 
nayrey aprroy’ ovr yap dy wXelorwy Kai xadXioTey KUpios ein mpdtcas. 
dore ob dei raw Suvduevoy dpyew sapiévas rp wAnciov, GAAd paddoy agas- 
peioba, nal pyre warépa naidey pyre maidas warpés pnf dros piroy dirtov 
pnbéva Urodoyeiv unde mpds rouTo dporrifew rd yap dptoroy alperdrarop. 

‘It is argued by some that power gives the opportunity for virtue, 
and if so, the attainment of power will be the attainment of virtue. 
But power in the higher sense implies the qualities which enable a 
man to make the true use of it, and these he will not gain but 
lose by violating the equality which nature prescribes.’ Compare 
the notion of Thrasymachus (Plat. Rep. i.) that justice is the interest 
of the superior and supra, note on i. 6. § 3; also the thesis main- 
tained by Callicles (Gorgias 484 ff.) that the tyrant is wisest and 
best and the refutation of this notion by Socrates. 

mpds rovro, SC. mpds rd Urodoyely waldey, x.1.A. 


ph Svaddpoyre rocovroy Scov dvjp yvvaxds f warjp réxver f} deordrns 
dovrwy. 

These family relations are chosen as types of government an- 
swering to various kinds of rule, aristocratical, royal, tyrannical 
(cp. Nic. Eth. viii. 10). 

Aristotle means to say that a man is harmed by ruling over 
others unless he have a right to rule ; but this right can be given 
only by a natural superiority. 
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Tos yap dpuoias rd caddy nai 1d dixasoy dy TH pépet. 3. 5. 

Either 1) ‘For equals to share in the honourable is just,’ or 2)* 
‘For to equals the honourable and the just consists in all having a 
turn.’ 


évdéyerat yap card pépn nal TodTo cupBaivery, 3. 9. 
xal rovro=ovx anpaxreiy; Or rather some positive idea which is to 

be elicited from these words. ‘There may be in a state internal 

as well as external activity.’ 


dpolws 8€ rovro trdpye: xai xa vos érovoiy réy dvOperey. 3. 10. 
‘ Like the state the individual may be isolated, yet he may have 
many thoughts and powers energizing within him.’ 


axod9 yap dy 5 beds Zxos xadas Kal was 5 xdopos ols ovx cicly éLwrepixal 8. 10. 
mpdgtes wapa ras olxeias rds avray. 

Le. ‘were happiness not possible in isolation.’ Cp. Nic. Eth. ix. 
4. § 4, Zee yap wai viv 6 beds radyabdy GAN’ dy ori wor’ doriv; ib. x. 8. 
§ 7, quoted supra, c. 1. § 10. 


nai rots dvOpérrois. 8. 10. 
There is no reason for bracketing these words as Bekker has 

done in his second edition; ‘mankind generally.’ Cp. supra 

c. 2. § 17, where wdAas are joined with yévos avOporey. 


wept auray. 4.1. 


‘ About these general questions.’ 


wept ras GAAag roNsrelas x.7.X. 4.1. 
‘Other than the best.’ These words seem most naturally to 
refer to Books iv, v, and vi, and are therefore inconsistent with 
the altered order of the books. It is impossible to believe with 
Hildenbrand and Teichmiiller that Book ii., in which Aristotle 
treats not of different forms of government, but of certain theoretical 
or historical constitutions, furnishes a sufficient antecedent for these 
words. (See Susemihl’s note, 749, vol. ii. p. 180.) 


wepl ris peddovons nar edyhy cvverrdva wédews. 41. 
Compare iv. 1. § 3, dare 89Aoy drs xal rodcrelay ris airis coriy émsornuns 
rhy dpiorny Oeapnoas ris dort, xai rola ris dy otca padior’ ely xar’ ebyiy, 
$2 


5. 3, 4. 


5. 4. 


6. 4. 
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€Axovras, 
like the English word ‘draw,’ is used neutrally, ‘those who 
draw or pull to either extreme.’ 


The paragraph—ré & el8os ... . evrapaxdusoro»—is ill arranged : 
it may be analysed as follows: ‘The city should be difficult of 
access to enemies, and easy of egress to the citizens ; the whole 
territory should be seen at a glance (for a country which is easily 
seen is easily protected): it should be well situated both in regard 
to sea and land. Herein are contained two principles: 1) the one 
already mentioned, about inaccessibility to enemies and convenience 
to friends: to which may be added 2) a second principle, that the 
situation should be adapted to commerce.’ 

The words dei ydp ... . dwdvrwy are a repetition of the words rd 


& ebovvorroy 1d ebBonbrroy eivas ri yeopay écris. 


els pév 5 AexOels Spos, 
SC. wepl rou elBous Tis xapas. 


ere 8¢ ris wept Evda dAns, cdy ef rwa AAny epyaciay 7 xopa Tvyxdvot 
Kexrnpem roavrny, etrapaxducroy. 

ris UAns dependent on etrapaxducrov=ed Exovcay mpos rw Kopsdyp : 
mys mept ~dda Dans either 1) wood (Ay) which is used as timber, 
or 2) timber which is used as material (vay). 


The echo of these antimaritime prejudices is heard in Cicero, 
who discusses the subject at length in his De Republica, Book 
li. cc. 3 and 4. 


cat Thy srodvarOpeniay, 
SC, dovppopop elval hacww, 


Gri perv ody, el ravra pi) oupBalves, «.7.X. 
‘That however, if we could get rid of these evils, there would be 
an advantage in a city being connected with the sea is obvious.’ 


abr7 yap éysropumy, dAX’ ob rois DAors dei elvas ry wdduy. 
‘Like the individual (i. 9. § 14) the city may receive what she 
absolutely needs, but is not to import and export without limit.’ 
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Aristotle would restrain foreign trade as much as possible, not 
because he aims at exclusiveness, but because he dislikes the 
moneymaking and commercial spirit. 


érei 8¢ nal viv dpmpev woddAais Swdpyov cai xwpats xa) médeow enivea B. 5. 


cal Aipevas eihuds xeisera wpds THy wow, Sore pyre rd avTo vépew doru 
pire wéppw Alay, dAAG KpareioOat reixeos Kat roovras GAAos épvpact, 
havepdy ws el pév dyabdy rt cupBaiver yiyveoOas dia ris Kowovias aitaey, 
imdpfe 17 wédes rovro 1d ayabdy, el 8é re BraBepdv, Purdéacba padtov 
rois vépots pdfovras nal d:opifovras rivas ob Bei nal rivas émipicyerOa det 
mpos GAAnAovs. 

In this passage énapxov the reading of the MSS. has been 
altered into 1) trdpyew by Schneider and by Bekker in his 2nd 
Edition; and also 2) into twdpyovra, in the latter case with the 
omission of xai. The alteration, though probable, is not necessary ; 
for é¢umépoow may be supplied with tmapxow from the preceding 
sentence, the plural words ¢mivea xal Aipévas being taken in appo- 
sition as an epexegesis. ‘But now-a-days there are many Cities 
and places in which such a mart exists, [containing] docks and 
harbours conveniently situated in relation to the city; and as is 
obvious, whatever evil there may be is avoided and the good 


secured, when they are placed at a moderate distance, but com- | 


manded by walls and similar fortifications,’ 

The inland position of the ancient Greek cities, as Thucydides 
(i. 7) remarks, was due to the prevalence of piracy. Their ports 
were added later, as the Piraeus at Athens, Nisaea at Megara, 
Cenchreae and Lechaeum at Corinth, Cyllene at Elis, Gythium at 
Sparta, Nauplia at Argos, Siphae at Thespiae, Notium at Colo- 
phon, etc. 

xpareio Ga: = to be controlled or held in check by. 


el pév yap yyeporexdy xai wodcrendy (noera: Bio. 

iryepovxdy, like Athens or Sparta in the days of their greatness, 
- v.7.§14. The alteration of sodsrindy into woAdcuxdy in Bekker’s 
2nd edition is quite unnecessary. For modirexds Bios, applied to 
a city, cp. il. 6. § 7, ef det ray wddw Hv Biov mwodsrexdy. 


moAAds yap éxrAnpoves rpinpess [ol ‘HpaxAcdrat |. 
Cp. Xen. Anab. v. 6. § 10, soAAd ydp dors mola éy ‘Hpaxdeig. 


6. 7. 


6. & 





6. 9. 


7. 3. 
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nal wédewv, 

wodeoy, if genuine, is a difficult word. It may be taken in the 
sense of ‘ports like the Piraeus’*; or closely connected with As- 
pévey of ‘cities in relation to their harbours,’ cp. supra, c. 5.§ 3. But 
neither of these explanations is satisfactory. The word has been 
bracketed by Bekker in his second edition and is probably corrupt. 
The conjectural emendations émrweiw» (Coraes), épropteav (Schmidt), 
weprokiow (Broughton) are not fortunate; Acie» might also be 
suggested (cp. supra, § 6). But it is more probable that some 
words have been accidentally transposed and that we should read 
epi yey ody ydpas Kal méAcwv [OF wdAews] xal Atpevov x... OF, wept per 
ody méAcawy [or médeas| kal xdpas K.r.A. 


ra pey ev rois Wuxpoig Tomas €Oy7 Kal ra repi Thy EUpwrny. 

According to Aristotle it would seem that Europe includes the 
colder, that is, the Northern parts of Europe and excludes Hellas. 
The words xai rd wept ri Etpémp are explanatory of ra é rois 
Puxpois rérors Zn. Compare the Hymn to Apollo |. 250: 

nuey Ooos Tedordyynooy rieipay fxovew, 
92 doo Evpérny re xal audipvras xara vncous, 

in which a similar notion of Europe is implied. 

Plato too was no stranger to speculations about race. Cp. Laws 
v. 747 D, pndé roth Hpas AavOavére wepl rémeav, ds ove eloiy dAdos 
rues Ssacheporres GAdov térew mpds rd yevvav avbperous ayeivous xal 
xelpous: and Rep. tv. 435 E, rd dupoedes .. . olov of xara ry» Gpuay 
re xal Sxvbixiyy xai oxeddy rt xara row dvw rérov, 7 rd Gudopabes, 8 3: wept 
roy rap’ Hpiv padsor’ dy tis alridaoasro rémov, § rd hedoxpnyaroy, & rept 
rous re Soincas elvas xa) rods xara Alyurrov galn ris dy ovy feora. Cp. 
also Herod. ix. 122, diréew ydp éx ray padaxey ydpov padaxovs dydpas 
yiverObas’ ov ydp ros ris ab’ris yas elvas xaprév re bepacrdv guew cai 
dydpas dyaSovs ra wodeusa: and iii. 106, 9 “EAAds ras Spas moAAdy re 
xddNeora Kxexpnyévas tye. So Plat. Tim. 24 C, 7 Ocds... dxrckapérn 
roy rérov ev @ yeyémobe (viz. Hellas), rq» eixpaciay riav Spor dy aire 
xariovca, Sr: Hpompwrdrovs dvdpas oicos. 

pds Tuyxavoy roNcreias, 


Could Hellas have been united in a federation, she might have 
governed the world. But the individuality of Greek cities was too 
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strong to allow of such a union, and the country was too much 
divided by natura] barriers. The cities on the coast might be 
coerced into an Athenian Empire, but could not be fused into a 
political whole. Cp. Herod. ix. 3, where the Thebans say to 
Mardonius that the Greeks if united would be a match for the 
whole world,—xard pi» ydp rd loxupdy “EdAnvas duodpovdovras, otrep 
kal wdpos raira éyivecxoy, xa\end civas nepsyiverOur nai dsact dvbpdbrown. 


gai rives Seiv imdpyew rois prdaks, rd PiAnrinods pév elvas x.rd. 7.5. 
This, like some of Aristotle’s other criticisms on Plato, is chiefly 
interesting as shewing the difficulty which he found in under- 
standing the play of language which is characteristic of Plato. [See 
Essay on Aristotle’s Criticisms of Plato.| The passage referred to 
is Rep. ii. 375 E, wpds pe» rovs cumbeas re xal yrepipous ds oldy re 
mpaordrous elvat, mpos 8¢ rovs dynmras rovvarrioy, where we may observe 
that the word quAyrixds is not used by Plato. 


5 bupés. 1. 50 
‘ Passion ’=the depth or force of character which makes a good 
lover or a good hater. Compare Theognis, I. 1091 Bergk— 


Gpyaéws por Gupds eyes wep) as purdrnros, 
obre yap éxOaipew obre gidciv divapas. 
But in the Topics ii. 7, 113 b. 1 Aristotle raises the question 
whether giAla resides in 1rd émbupnrudy and not in 1d Gupoedés. 
Like our word passion, 6vpés has both a wider and narrower use, 
and is employed by Aristotle here in a more philosophical, but in 
the Topics in a more popular sense. 


Aristotle truly remarks that anger is felt, not against strangers, 7, -8, 
but against friends who have wronged or slighted us. Cp. Rhet. 
ii. c. 2, 1379 b. 2, xad [dpylfovrar] uiddov rois Plots f rots py) Pidoss: 
and Psalm xli. 9, ‘Yea, even mine own familiar friend, whom 
I trusted, who did also eat of my bread, hath lifted up his heel 
against me.’ 


ov yap on wept hitow drdyxeo. 7. 6. 
The reading of the MSS. which is repudiated in the translation 
is not indefensible, though, in the absence of context, it is im- 


1.7. 


7.9. 
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possible to interpret it with certainty: ‘For were they not friends 
about whom thou wast plagued or grieved’? cp. again from 
Psalm lv. 12: ‘It is not an open enemy that hath done me this 
dishonour, for then I could have borne it.’ A mo? attributed to a 
well-known statesman who had been anonymously attacked in a 
newspaper is to the point, ‘It must have been by a friend,’ he 
said, ‘an enemy would not have been so bitter.’ The verse is 
very probably taken from the well-known poem of Archilochus in 
Trochaic verse beginning 6upée Oip' apunxdvoor xydeowy Kucdpere, 
of which a fragment is preserved (Bergk 60): the metre might be 
restored either by omitting 87, which may have been added by 
Aristotle, or by inserting ov» before 37. 

The translators William de Moerbek and Aretino render enayyeo 
‘a lanceis,’ as if they had read or imagined they read am’ éyyéwv. 


ovd eioly of peyaddyuyor riv hvow dypios, wAny mpds Trovs adixovrras. 
Yet the peyaddyuxos described in Nic. Eth. iv. 8. is rather un- 
approachable by his neighbours. 


ou yap rv abrny dxplBeay Sei (yreiy Sua re ray Adyor Kal THY yyvo~- 
pévoy did ris alcOnceas. 

Cp. below c. 12.§ 9. Aristotle is opposing political theories to 
facts, as in the Ethics he contrasts the moral certainty of Ethics 
(Nic. Eth, i. 3. § 4) with the absolute certainty of mathematics, 
though the dxpiBea in the two cases is different, meaning in the 
one the necessity and @ prior? truth of mathematics, in the other 
exactness of detail. 


drei 8 Somep rav Dror ray xara diow cuvecrdray ob tauTd cont 
pépia ris OAns ovordcews, Gv Gveu rd GAov ovx dy ely, dpArov ws ovde 
wddews pépyn Oeréov Soa rais wédkeow dvayxaioy Undpyey, ob8 GAAys Kowe- 
vias ovSeuias, && Hg ev Tt 1d yévos. 

In this rather complex sentence Aristotle is distinguishing be- 


tween the conditions and the parts of the whole. The words éd» 


dvev rd ddov ode dy ein answer to doa rais méheow dvayxaioy trdpyew 
in the application to the state. 

The editions vary between raitra and raird. ravra is confirmed 
by the words of § 6, xéca ratr’ eoriv dy dvev mddis ovx dy in. If we 
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read ratra it will be convenient to supply éxelvors with dy dvev, if 
ravra, éxeiva. 

ef hs a rt rd yévos, i.e. ‘out of which is formed,’ or ‘ which forms 
a lower class having a unity;’ ‘which in its nature is a whole, and 
not a mere aggregate,’ € rs rd yévos==év ri dors rd yévos. 


‘The end has nothing in common with the means; the final 8. 3. 
cause with the conditions.’ Just as in iii. 1. § 9 things prior and 
posterior are said to have no quality in common with each other. 
Of course the modern philosopher makes the opposite reflection, 
‘that the end is inseparable from the means,’ or, ‘is only the sum 
of the means’; that causes are indistinguishable from condition ; 
and equally indistinguishable from effects; ‘that no line can be 
drawn between 2 prior? and @ posterior: truth.’ The common 
understanding, like ancient philosophy, rebels against this higher 
view, because it can point to numberless visible instances in which 
the end is separable from the means, the effect from the causes. 
Both lines of reflection are constantly returning upon us, and the 
opposition between them gives rise to many metaphysical problems. 
It is the old difficulty, as old as the opposition of ideas to phe- 
nomena, of finding the similarity where there is difference or 
contrast. 


Spyavy re wayri mpos 1d ytyvdyevoy Epyoy xai Trois Snyuoupyois. 8.3. 

Governed by ot6éy xowd» dori. ‘The builder and his tools have 
nothing in common with the work; so property has nothing in 
common with the State.’ 


The connexion of this passage in which means and ends, parts 8. 5-6. 
and conditions are curiously combined appears to be as follows: © 
‘Now happiness is imparted in various degrees to states, making 
them to be what they are according to the degree of happiness 
which they attain. But we must also ascertain what are the con- 
ditions of states, for in these we shall find their parts.’ He seems 
to mean that through what is outward only we can arrive at the 
true elements of the state; and that happiness, which is the end of 
the state, is not to be confounded with the conditions of it. The 
argument is interrupted by the seemingly irrelevant remark that the 


8.5. 


8. 6. 


8.7. 


8. 7. 


8. 9. 


9.1, 2. 
? 
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character of states is given to them by the degrees of happiness 
which they attain. Here as in other passages (cp. c. 9. § 2 infra), 
when speaking of the perfect state, he occasionally goes back to 
the imperfect forms. 


dperns évépyea kat xpyots. 
Cp. the more complete statement of the Nic. Eth. i. 7. §§ 14-16, 
Wuxis évépyea ear’ dperhy dpiarny dv Big redeig. 


émoxerréov 8€ xat néca ratr' doriy by dvev wédus otk dy ely. 

‘Besides considering the highest good of the state or the idea of 
the state in its highest terms (gathered from the previous section) 
we must also consider the indispensable conditions of it, and among 
them we shall find its parts.’ All the parts are conditions of a 
state, not all the conditions are parts; e.g. the Ojres are a con- 
dition but not a part; rd BovAevdyevor both a condition and a part. 


wéparoy 8¢ nal sparor. 

‘First,’ i.e. in honour, not in necessity, for that place he assigns 
to the sixth class. 

Spengel would omit «al xparov. But how could the insertion of 
such a clause ever be explained, unless it had been put in by the 
piety of a Greek monk? 

f» radovow leparelay, ‘which they call ritual.” The formula #» 
kadovow seems to imply some technical or uncommon use of the 
word, which occurs nowhere else in classical Greek, cp. #» xadovel 
vives dAcyapyiay, vi, 1. § 6. 


éxrov 8¢ tav dpOpdy. 
The last words are pleonastic, ‘sixth in numerical succession.’ 


The conjecture of Lambinus ray dxafey taken from rév cupde- 
pévreyv xai ra» dixaiwy above, § 7, has been adopted in the text. 
But the reading of the MSS. rap dvayxaiwv, ‘of necessary matters 
of life,’ is really defensible and is confirmed by the word dxayxasd- 
rarov in § 7. d»ayxaioy may also refer to punishments: see infra 
c. 13. § 6. 


otk éy mdoy 3 rovro wodireig. 
‘This question, however, doeg not arise in every state, for it is 
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already decided. In democracies all share in all, while in oli- 
garchies only some share in some employments or functions. 
But we afte speaking of the ideal state in which the question 
remains to be considered. 


xabamep yap elope. 9. 2. 
This passage can hardly refer to ii. 1. § 2, for there Aristotle 

is speaking of the distribution of property: here of the distribution 

of functions in the state. The reference is rather to iv. c. 4 and 

c. 14; see suprac. 4. § 1. 


del 3¢ rvyxavopey oxoroveres wepi rhs dpiorys wodsrelas . .. eipytras 9. 3. 
wpérepor. 
The connexion is as follows: ‘But in the best state, with which 
we are now concerned, all cannot participate in all, for the trader, the 
artisan and the husbandman have no leisure for education, neither 
are they capable of political functions.’ 
cipyras spérepov in c. 8. § 5 supra. It is noticeable that Aristotle 
in describing the perfect state no longer, as in a democracy (cp. 
vi. c. 4.), regards the husbandmen as the best material out of which 
to form citizens. 


rous péAAovras éverGas, 9. 4. 
SC. wodlras, (¢v rp kdANora wodsrevopévy wed § 3), ‘citizens of 
the best state.’ 


wérepoy erepa Kal ravra Oeréov. 9. 4. 
Bekker in his second edition inserts ér¢pos after grepa unneces- 
sarily. Without it we may translate : ‘Are these also to be distinct, 
or are both to be given to the same persons?’ 


Compare Book ii. 5. § 26. 9. 5. 
DAG pip xal ras ernoes Sei elvar wept rovrovs. 9. 7. 


The use of wepi is singular: the force of the preposition may be 
paraphrased as follows: ‘they too should have a near interest in 
property,’ an indirect way of expressing what is more distinctly said 
infra § 8 ras erjous elvas rovrer. 
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9.8.  elrep dvayxaioy elva: rods yewpyous SovAous 4 BapBdpous. 
The necessity seems to arise from the impossibility of the 
husbandman having the leisure which a citizen requires for mental 
cultivation and the fulfilment of political duties, cp. § 4. 


9.10. «al xexapiorras 3) Todrwv exacroy, rd pev dei, 7d 3d ard pépos. 

rovrey, i.e. not merely the dwAsrxdy and BovAevrixdy; to these 
must be added the yeopyol, rexvira, and rd Onrixdy, in all five. The 
two first interchange with each other, but never with the three last. 

The division between the mere conditions of the state (viz. the 
yewpyol, rexviras and rd Onrixdv) and the parts of it (rd drdsrixdy cal 
Bovdeuriedy) is permanent. The division between rd drAcrindy, 1d rey 
lepéww yévos and rd BovAevrixdy is transitory or xard pépos, i.e. the 
same persons may belong in turn, or at different stages of life, to 
all three classes. 


10.1. oe & ob viv ob8¢ veworl rovr’ elves yropysoy Toig wept wodiTEias 
dtAovopodaw, Sr: Sei SenpHcGas xopis xara yévn Ty way. 

This chapter has been regarded, and perhaps with reason, as a 
criticism of Plato, Aristotle being desirous of disproving by 
historical facts the claim of Plato to originality in instituting the 
system of caste and of common meals. 


10. 2. rd pew mepi Kpnrny yevdpeva x..d. 
In apposition with ray ovocrrioy 4 rdfis, ‘the custom in Crete 
going back to the reign of Minos.’ 


10. 3-5. ‘The name Italy was originally confined to the district between 
the Lametic and Scylletic Gulfs’ (Golfo di Eufemia and Golfo di 
Squillace), ‘and was derived from Italus, an ancient king of the 
Oenotrians’ (called by Thucydides vi. 2 a Sicel king) ‘who in- 
habited these regions. The people to the north-west towards 
Tyrrhenia were called Ausones and those to the north-east in the 
district called Siritis’ (on the shore of the Tarentine gulf) 
‘Chones.’ 

The mention of Italy (taken in this narrower sense) leads the 
writer to particularise its different regions; but nothing is said 
about how far the custom of common meals may have extended. 
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don rervxnxey évrds ovca, viz. that part of Italy which is bounded 
or enclosed at its narrowest point by the two gulfs. The reason 
(dwéxes yap ravra) is imperfectly expressed: ‘You may call this the 
boundary because the distance is so small between the two gulfs.’ 
It is in fact about 20 miles. 

It has been asked, ‘What does Aristotle purpose in this 
digression?’ There is a fallacy in requiring that every part of an 
ancient work should have a distinct purpose. Aristotle, like 
Aeschylus, Herodotus, Thucydides, ‘ breaks out’ into the favourite 
subject of geography, and his conceptions of it, as might be ex- 
pected in the beginning of such studies, are not perfectly accurate 
or distinct. 

It is evident that common meals played a great part in the 
political organisation of Hellas and the south of Italy. But, 
according to Susemihl, no other writer mentions their existence in 
Italy. 


Lipr is the reading of most MSS., ciprny of two only. The 10. 5. 
MSS. of the old translator appear all to give syr/em. Tipw is 
conjectured by Heyne, who compares Arist. Fragm. HoNsreia: 5.42, 
cai of rip Zipw 8¢ xarowovwres .. . Ss Gros Tipasos nal "ApwrroréAns, 
els rpupiy éEdbxeray oby focov ZuBapray, Athen. xii. 523 C. Hence 
Goéttling’s conjecture Z:pirs the district of Siris. Of any district 
of Italy called Syrtes or Syrtis there is no mention elsewhere. 


H) pay ody rev ovocition rafts dvrevOer yeyove mp@rov, 6 34 xwpiopds 6 10. 6. 
Kara yévos Tov modrixod wAnOous é£ Alyimrov’ woAU ydp imepreiver rois 
xpsvas ny Mive Baciwelay 7 Lernorpios, 

is translated in the English text: ‘From this part of the world 
Originally came the institution of common tables; the separation 
into castes [which was much older] from Egypt, for the reign of 
Sesostris is of far greater antiquity than that of Minos.’ 

It is also possible to supply the ellipse differently : ‘The sepa- 
ration into castes came [not from Italy or Crete, but] from Egypt.’ 

The sentence is then parallel with the other statements. Com- 
mon tables existed in Crete and in Italy: the latter were the older, 
and therefore are called ‘the origin of the institution’ (§§ 2, 4); 
similarly, caste existed in Crete and in Egypt; in the latter 


10. 7. 


10. 8. 


10. 8. 


10. 10. 


10. 11. 
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country its origin dates further back than in the former, for 
Sesostris is older than Minos, and therefore it is said to have 
originated there. 


oxeddr per ov» xal rd Dra dei voullew eippodas wodddnis e Te saddrAg 
xping. 

A favourite reflection of Aristotle’s, See note on text for parallel 
passages. 

ore 8¢ wéyta dpyaia, 

‘All political institutions are ancient; for they are found in 
Egypt which is the most ancient of all countries.’ Cp. Plat. Laws 


i. 657. ‘Their (i.e. the Egyptian) works of art are painted or 


moulded in the same forms which they had ten thousand years 
ago; this is literally true, and no exaggeration.’ For further 
references see note on text. That this sameness was the weak- 
ness of Egypt, and that the life of Hellas was progress, seems not 
to have occurred either to Aristotle or Plato. 


rois per elpnpdvors 

is the reading of the MSS,, altered in the text after Lambinus 
into eipyyévus, a change which seems to be required by the want of 
a suitable antecedent and by the parallelism of wapadeAccupéva. Cp. 
supra, oxeddv pév ofy al rd dda bei vonifay eipqoe: wodAdus, and 
ii, 5. § 16. 


torepoy dpotper. 

This promise is not fulfilled. Inc. 12. §1 the common meals 
are only mentioned in passing ; no reason is given in support of 
the institution. 


To wpds Tovs dorvyeirovas rokepous Spovontixdrepos. 

A lesson learned from the experience of Athens during the 
Peloponnesian War. The Acharmians whose lands lay on the 
borders, seeing them ravaged, wished to attack the invaders rashly 
(Thuc. ii. 21), and afterwards when they had lost their possessions 
as Archidamus thought likely (Thuc. ii. 20 ¢dorepnpévovs rév oe- 
Tépey ovx duolws xpoOtpous toecbas intp ris ray Dror xipdvvevev, 
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ordow &8¢ évécerGa), and as Aristophanes in his ‘Acharnians’ seems 
to imply, were wanting to make peace. 


For reference to Plato and criticism on him see note on text. 10. 11. 


Sevrepoy 3¢ BapBdpous sepioixous. 10. 13. 
Compare above c. 9. § 8, deayxaioy elva rods yewpyois Sovdous f 
BapBdpous f wepsoixovs, a comparison which has led to the insertion 
of 4 before mepioicovs in this passage, or to the omission of it in 
c.9. The text of the MSS. is probably right in both passages. 
‘If we could have the very best thing, the husbandmen should be 
slaves; or if slaves cannot be had, then perioeci of alien stock.’ 


airs 8¢ mpos airiy eva ry Oéow eyerOar Sei xatatuyxdvew pos 11. 1. 
térrapa, BAérovras. 

The order of the words is as follows—dei edyeoOat xararvyyavew 
[rou] ry» Oéoww etvas. 

The four points to be attended to appear to be as follows: 
1) healthy and airy situation, open to the winds (cp. § 4, infra): 
2) good water: 3) convenience for administration (mpds modsrexds 
mpdges): 4) adaptation to military requirements (mpds soAepsxds 
mpafes). 

Cp. Xen. Oecon. 9. 4, cal cvpracay 8¢ rip olxiay énédata airf, dre 
wpos peanpBplay avarénrara, Gore eSdndAoy elvat, Fre xeyavos péy einrcds 
dori, rou 8¢ Oépaus edarxios. 

Vitruvius i. 6 tells us how the inhabitants of Mitylene suffered 
from the situation of their town: ‘Oppidum magnificenter est 
aedificatum et eleganter; sed positum non prudenter. In qua 
civitate auster cum flat homines aegrotant, cum eurus, tussiunt, 
cum septentrio, restituuntur in sanitatem, sed in angiportis et 
plateis non possunt consistere propter vehementiam frigoris.’ 
(Quoted by Eaton.) 


Sedrepov 3¢ xara Bopday. ll. 2. 
xara Bopéay==‘ facing the same way that the North wind does,’ 

(cp. xard pdov) i.e. sheltered from the North wind. Cp. Plat. Crit. 

118 A, B, 6 8€ rdros otros Sdns ris vycou mpds wiroy érérparro, ard 

say dpxroy xaraBoppos. 
VOL. Il. T 
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devrepoy may either be taken as *an alternative, or as introducing 
a second condition of healthfulness, so that a South Eastern aspect 
is what is recommended; i.e. a situation which is open to the 
healthy East winds and affords shelter from the North wind. 


1l.3.  rovrd 7 edpnra 
is the reading of all the MSS. The conjecture of Lambinus, 
etpioGa, adopted by Bekker in his second edition, is unnecessary. 
rovré y' elpyras==‘a remedy has been’ found for this,’ i.e. ‘a 
remedy may be found.’ The language is not quite symmetrical, 
but this is no reason for altering it. 


11.3.  trodoxas su Bpiog vdacw. 
Five MSS. read épApiovs, a possible reading, ‘rain cisterns for 
water’ instead of ‘cisterns for rain water.’ 


1L4. & re rocovre nai pds rosovroy, 
‘In the situation described, and looking to the quarter de- 
scribed.’ 


11.5. TopodTwy vaydrwy. 
The reading of the best MSS. and the old translator, ‘such 
streams as I have spoken of above,’ that is to say, ‘good streams’ 
(Spewsr § 4). 


1L 5.  dxpéwodts dAcyapyixdy nal povapyixdy, dpioroxparudy ., . lexvpol réwos 
w\eious. 
It may be asked: ‘Why should a single fortress be adapted to 
a monarchy, or oligarchy, several strongholds to an aristocracy ?’ 
Probably because in the former case the government is more 
concentrated. A small governing class, if they are to maintain 
their power against the people, must draw together. An aristo- 
cracy has only to defend itself against foreign enemies, and is 
therefore better dispersed. 


11.7. dy ris obres xaragxevd{y, xabdwep ey rois yewpyois ds xadovoi russ Tor 
durdhoy cvotdsas, 

The last word is explained by Hesychius (under fvorddes) a8 

ai sruxval Gysredos, duewow S¢ ras elxy Kai pi) ata croixoy wedvrevpévas 
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dxovew, i.e. 1) *vines planted thickly or in clumps, or 2) vines 
planted irregularly. If we adopt the first of these interpretations 
and take the image literally, Aristotle is suggesting that the city 
should be built partly in regular streets, but here and there in 
blocks which would have the character of strong places. If we 
take the second, he would seem to mean that the city should be 
built in part irregularly, with a view to confusing or perplexing an 
enemy after he had entered it. 


of uy pdoxovres dev éxew (reixn). 11. 8. 

Cp. Laws vi. 778 D ff, wept 8¢ reyav, & MéyAre, fywy’ ay rf 
Sadpry Evphepoluny rd xabevdew day év 17 yy Kataxeipeva ra reixn. 
‘ The absence of walls in Sparta suggested to Plato the poetical 
fancy that the walls of cities should be left to slumber in the 
ground: it may reasonably be conjectured that the position of 
Sparta and the military character of her citizens rendered artificial 
defences unnecessary. 


éAeyxopévas Epyp ras cxelvos rahAwmoapuévas. 11. 8. 
The disasters of Leuctra (B.c. 371) and of Mantinea (s.c. 362) 
had done a great deal to diminish the admiration for Sparta. 
(Cp. ii. 9. § x0 and infra c. 14. § 16). Yet the allusion is hardly 
to the point, for Sparta was never taken by an enemy: Epami- 
nondas after the battle of Leuctra refrained from attacking it, 
Xen. Hell. vi. 5. 


. fore 86 mpds pér rovs dpolous xal pi) wodd 7G wANOer Siapépovras od 11. 9. 
caddy ro wetpacba: cd{erGas 81a ris Tey Tetyér épuprdrnros. 

A somewhat romantic notion with which may be compared the 
further refinement of § 11, infra; also the saying of Archidamus, . 
the son of Agesilaus, when he saw catapults brought from Sicily, 
which in other words and under other circumstances has no doubt 
often been ejaculated by the African or New Zealand savage, 
drddedev dvbpds dperd, (Plut. Apophth. Lac. 219 A.) 

ONE MK@TATHY. 11. 9. 

Either ‘the most truly warlike in character’ or *‘ the best defence 
of the warrior.’ Both meanings may be included. 

T 2 
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ll. 10.  dpoiws 8¢ xal rais olkycecs rais dias pi wepiSdAXew roixous. 
Private houses as well as cities, especially in the country, might 
in many cases need the protection of walls. 
épotws 8, SC. Eyes. 
12.1. aura, 
Sc. ra reixn, i.e. the position of the walls; or more generally, 
“the consideration of these circumstances.’ 


12.2.  dpxeiov. 
The MSS. vary between dpxéy, dpyaiwr, dpxeior. 


12.3. «ly & dy rootros é réros dovis émepdvedy re Exes pds Thy THs dperis 
Odow ixavds xai rpds ra yerrmdvra pépy ris moves épupvorépes. 

Lit. ‘This place should be of a sort which has conspicuousness, 
suitable to the position of virtue, and towering aloft over the 
neighbouring parts of the city.’ 

Thomas Aquinas, who wrote a Commentary on the Politics, if 
we may judge from his Latin ‘bene se habentem ad apparentiam 
virtutis,’ seems to have read Oéow re Exee mpds ray rhs dperis émupd- 
veay. (Susemihl.) But the words are better as they are found 
in the Greek MSS. 

The habitation of virtue is to be like that of the Gods who 
have their temples in the Acropolis. Cp. Vitruv. 1. 7 ‘ Aedibus 
vero sacris quorum deorum maxime in tutela civitas videtur esse, 
unde moenium maxima pars conspiciatur areae distribuantur’ 
(quoted by Schneider); and Burke, French Revolution, p. 107, 
‘The temple of honour ought to be seated on an emmence.’ 


12. 4,5. « & dy edxapis 6 rémos, ef nal rd yupsdowa rey wpecBurépwr eos 
my rdfw dvratOa, spines yap Sppnoba ard rds HAscias mal rovroy 
roy néopoy, xal rapa pav rois veerépos Apyovrds rwas diarplBew, rovs 82 
mpecBurépove wap rois Spyovow' 4 yip év Spbadwoic viv dpxdorer 
grapovoia pddiora euro ri GAnOwiy aide xal roy» rey dAcvbépar 

PdBor, 
The opposition of pay and 3¢ before vewrépas and mpecPurépous 
seems to imply that the youth are to perform under the eye of 
certain magistrates, and the elders under the eye of the magistrates 
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as a body. The distinction appears to be in the one case, that 
some of the magistrates are to go to the gymnasium, in the other 
the exercises are to take place in or near the public buildings 
appropriated to the magistrates. Everywhere the presence of the 
authorities is required. *‘Some of the rulers are to be present 
(ScarpiBew) at the exercises of the younger men, but the elders 
are to perform their exercises with the rulers.’ Here either another 
verb has to be supplied with sapa rois dpyovow or the word 
darpiBes is to be taken in a slightly different sense. Or 2) we may 
translate, ‘and the elders shall be placed at the side of the 
magistrates. This, however, disregards péy and dé and seems not 
to cohere with the words mppyoOa: card ras jrcxias: for thus no 
mention is made of the gymnastics of the elders. 3) The most 
natural way of taking the Greek words (rots 8 .. dpyovow) that 
‘the magistrates shall perform their gymnastic exercises before 
the elders,’ (St. Hilaire) gives a very poor sense. The clause 9 
yap éy opOadpois «.7.A., Shows clearly that the principal point is 
the requirement of the presence of the magistrates at all gym- 
nastic exercises. 

The word «écpoy is difficult. It may be taken in the sense of 
‘institution, which is in some degree supported by the use of 
xéopos ts sodireias for ‘the order or constitution of the state,’ 
(Iepi Kéopov 6. 399 b. 18). Or* rotroy rév xédcpow may be the 
accusative after &ippyoGas and may be taken with Adolph Stahr in 
the sense of ‘this embellishment of the state:’ [dieser Schmuck der 
Stadt]. In this case it is better to make &ppjo6a impersonal, 
eéopow being the indirect accusative following it. al rotroy, this 
institution too, i.e. as well as the offices of state which in c. 9 are 
divided between old and young. 


chy 8¢ réy dviev x.7.2. 12. 6. 
Cp. supra, c. 5. § 4. 


drei 8¢ rd ANOS dcatpeiras ris wddews els tepeis, els Apyovras. 12. 6. 
The enumeration is incomplete, because Aristotle has only 
occasion to speak of priests and magistrates. The places assigned 
to their common tables, like those of the soldiers and the guardians 
of the country, are to be situated conveniently for their employ-. 
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ments. The baldness of the expression suggests the possibility 
that something may have dropped out. The first words éwei d¢ 
rd whnbos appear to be a repetition of det 8¢ dei rd pév wnGos 
rév wodrréy at the beginning of the Chapter. A9@os is used for 
the citizens generally, not as opposed to the upper classes. 


12.6. swept riv row leper olxodounydroy dxew Thy Tab. 
‘To have their proper place.’ Cp, § 8, ryjp eipnpewgy rdf. 
ry . . . olxoSopnpdrav, Sc. raf, is to be supplied. 


12.7. thy radoupémy aoruvopiay. 
The qualifying xaAoupém», if not a mere pleonasm, seems to 
indicate the more uncommon or technical expression. Cp. note 
on c. 8. § 7 supra, and on vi. 1. § 6. 


12.8. The MSS. vary between vevepijoGas and pempjobau. P* has 
compounded them into vevepipjoba, Bekker in his second edition 
has adopted peppijo6u. Cp. vi. 2. § 7, where certain magistrates 
are required by law to take their meals together. 


13.1. mwepl wodsredas adrijs. 

Hitherto Aristotle has been speaking only of the conditions of 
the best state, which are its vAy (supra c. 4. §§ 1-3). Now he is 
going on to speak of the mod:reia itself, which is the cides of a 
wis (cp. iii. 3. §§ 7-9). 

Chapters 13, 14, 15 form a transition to the subject of education, 
which is begun in c. 16, and is continued in Book viii. But it 
cannot be said that Aristotle fulfils the promise of discussing the 
‘constitution’ of the best state. He describes the life of his 
citizens from birth to boyhood, but says nothing about their 
judicial or political duties. 


13.2.  dxxesras xadas. 
‘Stands out well,’ or ‘distinctly.’ For the thought, cp. Eud. 
Eth. ti. 11, 1227 b. 20, fore yap rdv pév oxomdy cpbdv eivas, ev B€ rots 
mpos roy oxordy Siapapravey, 


13.3. In this passage, of which the connexion is obscure, Aristotle 
seems to say that the good man is superior to the ordinary con- 
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ditions of existence, and so to a certain extent, but to a certain 
extent only (Adrrovor rois dyewov daxeyuévns), the legislator may 
make his.citizens superior to external conditions. Cp. Nic. Eth, 
i. CC. Q—13. 


drei 86 1d mpoxeiperdy dors ry dpiotny roXtreiav dev, avtn B éott xa 13. 4. 
hw por’ dy rodirevosro médts, dpora 8 ay wodsrevacro xa’ fv evdatpoveiy 
podiora évBéxeras riy méduy, SpAov Gre riy evdaovlay dei, ri dart, py 
AavGavew. 

The connexion is as follows: ‘In various ways men mistake 
the nature of happiness, but we recognise it to be the great object 
of a state, and therefore we should ascertain its nature.’ 


ayer 8¢ xat dy Toig AOixois, «f re rSv Adyew exeivww Shedos. 13. 5. 
It is difficult to say why Aristotle should speak thus doubtfully 
or depreciatingly of a principle which lies at the basis both of his 
ethical and political philosophy. Is the expression to be attributed 
only to the Greek love of qualifying language? 


nal ravrny ovx é£ trobecews GAN’ amas. 13. 5. 

These words are not found in the Nicomachean Ethics (see 
references in note on text), and therefore may be supposed to be 
added by Aristotle as an explanation. 


Aéyw 8 ef Swollcews. 18. 5, 6. 
‘Happiness is an absolute good, whereas punishments are only 
good under certain conditions;’ they are evils which prevent 
greater evils, The negative and the positive senses of the word 
¢just,’/—just punishments, just actions,—needed to be distinguished 
in the beginning of philosophy. 


oloy ra wept ras Sixaias mpdfes al Sixaas tysmpias nal xoddoces an 13. 6. 
dperns pév elow, dvayxatat 8d, cal rd Kadas dvayxaiws Zyovew (alperd- 
Tepoy pew yap pnberds dcirbas rSv roovrwy pire tov dvdpa pire Thy Td), 
al 3° émt ras ripds nal ras ebrropias drdas clot xaddcora: mpdagas. 

‘They have their rightness, not as ends, but as means or con- 
ditions of something else which is an end.’ For the use of 
dvaycaiov, cp. Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 2, ran 8 dvepyeép al pév elow dvayxaiat 
nal ds’ érepa alperai, al 8¢ na airds. 


13. 7. 


13. 7. 


18. 8. 
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Under the common notion of dvayzaia and é£ iwobécews, by a 
play of words, Aristotle appears to comprehend not only the 
external goods which are the conditions of individual life, but 
the penalties imposed by law, which are the conditions of the 
existence of states. 

al & énl ras riysas mpdtes, Sc. pépoveat, reivovoa: OF ysrduevas, 


7d pew ydp Erepoy xaxov riws alpects dori. 

‘The one is a voluntary choice of an evil,’ i.e. for the sake of 
removing some other evil. For example, punishment puts an end 
to crime. 

The conjecture dvaipeocs, which is adopted by Schneider, Coraes, 
Bekker (2nd edition), and Susemihl, is unnecessary. 


xpnoaro 8 ay 5 orovdaios dvjp xai reviq cal vdow Kai rais dAXats ruyas 
rais PavAats Kades* GAAG 1d paxdpioy éy rois évavrlas éoriy. 

Compare Nic. Eth. i, 10, especially the noble words in § 12, 
Gpos 8 xal ev rovros Siaddures rd caddy, Erecday hépy tis ebeddws wodAds 
nai peyddas aruyias yt) 80° dvadynoiay GAAG yewvddas Sv cat peyaddyuxos. 


8HAov & drs nal ras ypnoes avayxaiov orovdaias cat xadds elvyat ravras 
dtAds. bd xal vouifovary drbpwmor ris evdaipovias airia ra dxrds elvat Trav 
ayabéey, Somep el rov xOapifew Aaympdv nai Kadas aitisto ry Avpay paddov 
ris Téxyns. 

‘The good man will make a use of external goods which is 
absolutely good. And because (3) this use of external goods is 
good in him, men think that external goods are the causes of 
happiness, which is just as if we were to attribute the melody to 
the lyre and not to the player.’ 

airupro, Sc. rss, gathered from dv6pemo. rs occurs in one MS. (P*) 
and is inserted by Bekker in his and edition. 


83 xar’ edyny etydueda ry ris médews cvcracw dy fh rvyy Kvpia. 

t) ‘Since therefore some things must be presupposed (8:3), our 
prayer and desire is that our city may be so constituted as to have 
the goods of fortune,’ sc. elvas é£ éxeivor dy, etc. ; or 2) ‘we desire 
that her constitution in respect of the goods of fortune may answer 
to our prayer,’ making xar’ edn», sc. elvar, the predicate, dv, sc. ep 
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éxeivoss Sv; oF 3) ‘we ask if we could only have our prayer,’ or 
‘though it be only an ideal,’ as above, car’ etyqy, iv. 11. § 1, 
qwoXtreiay THY KAT evyT)y ywwoperny. 


ka) ydp «i mdvras évdéxerat owovdaious elvat, py af exarroy 8 rav 18. Io. 
woliray, ores alperarepov, dxodovbei yap rp xa’ Exaoroy Kai rd wayvras. 

He seems to mean that although there might be some common 
idea of virtue which the citizens attained collectively, such as 
patriotism, yet it would be better that each individual should be 
virtuous, for each implies all Compare, ii. 3. § 2, rd ydp mdvres 
Serrdv, x.r.A., where he distinguishes ‘each’ from ‘all.’ 


dnd re ovdev Sphedos Huvat' ra yap €6n peraBadeiv srocet, x.1.d. 18. 11. 

Lit. ‘Some qualities there is no use in having by nature ; for 
habit alters them; and through nature,’ or ‘such is their nature 
that, they are swayed by habit both towards good and towards 
evil. To us the reasoning of this passage appears singular. 
Yet probably what Aristotle means to say is, that moral qualities, 
if given by nature, would cease to be moral, and in so far as they 
are moral would cease to be natural. Nature in this passage is 
used for ‘instinct,’ or ‘natural impulse.’ From another point of 
view (Nic. Eth. ii. 1. § 2) he shows, using the term ¢vous in a some- 
what different sense, that things which are purely natural cannot 
be altered by habit; but that nature supplies the conditions under 
which habits may be cultivated. Cp. also infra, c. 15. § 7. 


érépous .. .  rovs avrovs 8a Biov. 14. 1. 
‘Are rulers and subjects to differ at different times, or to be the 
same always?’ 


ToIs apYopevors. 14. 2. 
1) *Dative of reference: ‘In relation to their subjects,’ or, 2) with 

@ more obvious construction, but with a feebler sense, rois dpyoperns 

may be taken after davepdy, ‘ so that the superiority of the governors 

is manifest to their subjects,’ 


Betdak. ) 14. 3. 
The same who is mentioned in Herodotus (iv. 44) as sailing 
down the Indus by order of Darius Hystaspes. Whether the 
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writings passing under his nathe with which Aristotle was ac- 
quainted were genuine or not we cannot say. The short summary 
of the geography of the habitable world which has come down to 
us under the name of Scylax contains allusions to events later than 
the time of Herodotus, and is therefore certainly either spurious or 
interpolated. , 


14.4. smdvres ol xara riy xdpay. 

Not country as opposed to town—‘the country people combine 
with the malcontents of the town ;’ but, ‘all the inhabitants minus 
the rulers,’ i.e. the perioeci, metics, or any others, who, though per- 
sonally free, had no political rights, make common cause with the 
subject classes and desire revolution. 


14.5. 9 yap poais dédaxe ray aiperw, toncaca alte Te yéves Tairdv To pir 

vedrrepov rd O¢ mpeaBurepor, Sy rois pév Gpyer Oa wpéres, rois 8 dpxey. 

Lit. ‘ For nature herself has given the principle of choice when 
she created in the very race the same element, i.e. the same human 
beings, partly young and partly old, of whom the one are fitted to 
obey, the others to command.’ 

air@ Te yéves ravréy, The word aire has less MS. authority than 
airé, and is omitted altogether in one MS. and in Aretino’s trans- 
lation. Adrd may be translated: ‘In the human race nature has 
created the very same thing, making a distinction of old and 
young, corresponding to that of rulers and subjects.’ The cor- 
rection rév atréy for airg is unnecessary. 


14.8. drei 8¢ wodirou Kai dpxovros riy airjy dper}y elvai dapev nai rov 
dpiorov avdpds. 
i.e. in the best state which he is here discussing. 


14.11. dGoadtws obvy davayy Siypycba Kai rovro rd pepos BiAov Gri, Kai ras 
mpages 8 dydAoyor épotpev Exe, kai ei ras rou duce BeAriovos alpero- 
répas elvas rois duvapevors Tuyxdvew } macay f row dvoiv. 

écavres .. yew. ‘And as there must be a division of the soul, 
in like manner there must be a division of the actions of the soul ;’ 
@cavres answers to dvddoyor mere and is to be taken closely with 
nal ras mpdfes. 

rouro rd pepos, SC. Td Adyow Exor. 
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} wacdy i row bvoiv, SC. raw mpdgewr. ‘The simple action of the 
highest principle is better than the mixed action of all or of two, 
that is the union of the higher with the lower, or the practical 
and speculative reason combined (roi évoiy).’ Aristotle is here 
speaking of that life of mind which in the Ethics he conceives to 
have a separate existence (4 8¢ rod vo [sc. eddapovia] xeyupropern 
Nic. Eth. x. 8. § 3). But we are unable to understand how this 
pure mind condescends to take a part in human things—the 
analogous difficulty in Aristotle to the relation of ra voovpeva and 
ra dawdpeva in Plato. We know that within the sphere of practice 
thought and reflection must always be reappearing if the legislator 
is endowed with them. But Aristotle nowhere explains how the 
speculative, either in private or public life, is related to the practical, 
or what is the higher training which fits the citizen for either. 


énawovvres yap ry Aaxedatpoviey modtreiay dyavrat Trou vopobérou roy 14. 16. 
oxordy, Sri wdvra mpds 1d Kparety xal mpds médcuov evopobernoev® A cal 
xara Tov Néyor éoriy evéAeyera kal rois Epyos é£eAnAeyxrat viv. 

Cp. Thuc. ii. 39, xat éy rais masdelas of pev éxemdvp doxgnoes (Sc. of 
Aaxedaidrvs) evOds véot Svres rd dvdpeiov perépyovras, nycis 8€ dye pevors 
Scarrdpevor ovdéy hocov émi rovs loomadeis xewBvvous xaporper. 

kai rois Epyos é€eAqAeyxras viv. Alluding to Leuctra and Mantinea. 

Cp. c. 11. § 8, about walls, and ii. 9. § 10, about the women. 


ovrw xa O/8per. 14.17. 

Who Thibron was is unknown. But we have an example of 
a treatise such as he might have written in the ‘de Republica 
Lacedemoniorum,’ attributed to Xenophon. Was he more likely 
to have been a Spartan, or only an admirer of Sparta, like the 
Philolacon in other states of Hellas? The name is Lacedaemonian. 
The words raév Dov exacros rav ypaddvrwy mep) modsreias alroy 
remind us how large a literature of political philosophy must have 
existed in the time of Aristotle, although we are apt to imagine 
him the first writer on such subjects. Cp. ii. 1. § 15 c 7. § 1; 
c. 12. § 1. 


érs 3¢ rovro yeAotoy, ei pévovres ev rois vdpots abrov, cad pnderds eprrodi- 14. 18. 
Covros mpds rd xpijoOas trois vdpuots, droSeSAnnacs rd (yy kadés. 
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‘If their greatness depended on their laws, it is ridiculous to 
suppose that they can have retained their laws and lost their 
happiness.’ 


14.19.  Sre xparciy foxnoe én) rd ra&y wédas dpyey. 
‘If states are trained in virtue only that they may rule over 
their neighbours, the same principle will impel individuals to 

usurp the government in their own states.’ 


14.20. Tavowig rp Bac. 
See note on v. 1. § ro. 


14.21. ravra ydp Gpiora ral ldiq cal now roy vopobérny epsrotety Sei ravra rais 
Wuxais ray avOparey. 
There is a slight flaw in the text, which may be corrected 
(with Susemihl) by adding re after rév. 


14.22. 7 yap Badiy adiuow, Sowep 6 cidnpos, cipnyny cyovres. 
Cp. Soph. Aj. 650 (Dindorf) :— 
xdyo yap, bs ra Belv exaprépovy rére, 
Bad cidnpos ds, €Onruv6ny ordpa 
mpos rhode THs ‘yuvasds. 


18. In the Nic. Eth. x. 7, Aristotle dwells at length on the thesis 
that the true happiness of man is to be sought in leisure and con- 
templation. But we have a difficulty in realizing his meaning. 
For we naturally ask how is the leisure to be employed? and on 
what is contemplation to feed? To these questions his writings 
supply no answer. We have no difficulty in understanding that by 
a philosopher the mind and the use of the mind is deemed higher 
than the body and its functions, or that the intellectual is to be 
preferred to the moral, or that the life of a gentleman is to be 
passed in liberal occupations, not in trade or servile toil. But 
when we attempt to go further we can only discern a negative 
idealism; we are put off with words such as Oewpia, ovoia, and 
the like, which absorbed the minds of that generation, but which 
to us appear to have no context or meaning. 

But if in the sphere of the individual the idea of contemplative 
leisure is feeble and uncertain, much more shadowy is the meaning 
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of the word when applied to the state. We can see that peace is to 
be preferred to war; that the Athenians ‘ provided for their weary 
spirits many relaxations from toil’ (Thuc. ii. 38); that ‘they could 
fix their minds upon the greatness of Athens until they became 
filled with the love of her’ (ib. 43); that into education an element 
of philosophy should enter; that sleep is sweet to weary mortals; 
that to the Greek leisure was a necessity of the higher life. But we 
fail to perceive how the leisure of a state, the interest of a spectacle, 
the tranquillity of wealth is better than some great struggle for 
freedom ; or how the sons of those who fought at Thermopylae 
and Salamis were more fortunate than their fathers. Aristotle 
himself seems to acknowledge that greater virtues of some kind 
would be required in ‘the islands of the blest’ than in the ordinary 
life of man. The contemplative end which he imagines is not 
suited to the human character and is nearly unmeaning. To us 
there appears to be more truth in the sentiment, which has been | 
repeated in many forms, that ‘the search after knowledge is a 
greater blessing to man than the attainment of it.’ 


det yap woAAd Tay dyayxainy brdpyew, Srws éf7 cxoAdLey. 18, 2. 
‘ The virtues of leisure imply the virtues of business, for business 
supplies the means of leisure.’ 


6 pev ydp wédepos dvaynales Sixalous elva: xal owpoveiy. 15. 3. 
Cp. Tennyson’s Maud I. vi.—xiii. :— 
‘Why do they prate of the blessings of peace? 
Peace in her vineyard—yes |—but a company forges the wine.’ 

Yet there is corruption in war as well as in peace, now as of 
old, in furnishing the commissariat of an army, in making appoint- > 
ments, in conferring distinctions, sometimes followed by a fearful 
retribution, 


éxeivos pév yap ov raury Siad<poves rev Ddwv, rp pu} vole» ratra rois 18, 6, 
Aros peyiora rey ayabey, GAAa rH yertrbas ravra paddov did rivos 
dperjs. 

‘The Lacedaemonians agree with the rest of mankind that the 
good life is the end, but they differ in supposing the end to be 


obtained by military virtue alone.’ 


15. 6. 


15. 7. 


15. 8. 
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Cp. (though a different point of view from that which is here 
taken) ii. 9. §§$ 34, 35: ‘Although the Lacedaemonians truly 
think that the goods for which they contend are to be acquired by 
virtue rather than by vice, they err in supposing that these goods 
are to be preferred to the virtue which gains them.’ 


érel 8¢ pelfwm re ayaba ravra, cat riv amd\avow THY Trovrar f riy TOP 
dperay, xal Sre 8: airny, Gavepdy éx rotray, ras 8 nal bid river goat, 
rouro 81) Gewprréoy. 

The construction of the sentence is as follows: ¢érel 3¢ havepdy éx 
rovreow peifo [elva] ra dyabd ratra eal rij drddavow ri rourwy f rip 
tay dperdy [Sc. nOxdv f woAcuxmy xpijow understood from drddavow} 
rat Sri [al dperai} clot 80 adrjy [sc. njv rovray ardAavow |. 

mas dé introduces the apodosis which is resumed in rovro 34 
Gewpyréor. 

dperav goes back to d&d rwos dperjs in the previous sentence. 


évdéxeras yap Sunpapryxévas Kal rdv Adyor ris BeAriotns brobécews, Kai 
dd rev Ody spoiws Ay Pas. 

The meaning of #x6a: is simply ‘trained ;’ whether for good or 
evil depends on the sense given to duoiws. Either r)* ‘in the same 
i.e, a mistaken way’; or 2) ‘all the same’=‘ nevertheless.’ The first 
is most in accordance with the context Seppapryréva: cat rdv déyer. 
The «ai is needlessly bracketed by Bekker in his and edition. 
‘For even reason (which we might least expect to err) is not 
infallible.’ 


avepdy 81 rovrd ye mparov pév, xabdrep ev rois GAAows, os 7 yévects am’ 
apxis dori xal rd rédos did rivos dpyns ANAou tédoug 6 8é Adyos Hpiv cat 
6 vovs THs puoews rédos. 

1) *The connexion is as follows: ‘We have to consider whether 
men are to be trained by reason or by habit: Thus much is clear 
—that there is a succession of means and ends: every birth having 
a beginning and every end having a beginning in some other end; 
and the end of nature being reason and intelligence.’ That is to 
say: ‘In every birth there are previous elements and in like 
manner in the end or intellectual perfection of human nature other 
antecedents, such as education, are implied, which from other 
points of view are themselves ends.’ 
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2) According to Susemihl the words are to be taken as follows: 
‘It is clear that generation implies some antecedent principle and 
the end which springs from an antecedent principle is in turn 
relative to a further end.’ According to this way of taking the 
passage yéveors in the rst clause is equivalent to réAos in the 2nd. 
Generation has an antecedent principle of which it is the end. 
The end which thus springs from an antecedent principle has a 
further end, namely, intelligence and reason. But two objections 
may be offered to this way of translating the words. a) suds has 
no meaning. 4) The less natural construction is adopted instead 
of the more natural. For dddov réAouvs would naturally depend 
upon the words which immediately precede, dé rios dpyas. 

3) Once more, Mr. Postgate proposes to take the passage as 
follows: ‘So much then is evident—first here, as in other cases, 
coming into existence is the beginning of all, and what is the end, 
viewed from a certain beginning, is itself directed towards a further 
end. To this interpretation it may be objected that an’ dpxjs is 
taken in a different sense from dard rivos dpyjs and that rov réAovs, 
as in the preceding explanation, is construed unnaturally. 


See infra note on § 9. 16. 5. 


roy xpnopdy. 16. 7. 
The oracle ‘ p) réuve véay ddoxa’ which is found in the margin 
of two MSS. is probably made up from the context. Out of these 
words Gdttling has constructed a hexameter dAAd véas, Tpoilny, 
®oxas pi) réuve Babeias. The equivocation may either consist in the 
double meaning of vedas ‘fallow ground’ (in Attic used for reds) 
and véas ‘the young maiden:’ or the disputed point may have been 
only whether the oracle was to be taken literally or metaphorically. 


Gd ras ev appdrre epi thy rev dxrwxaidexa érév jixiay ov{evyviva, 16, 9. 
vous 3° éwra xal rpuixovra, % paxpév. 
The words 4 juxpdv probably mean ‘thereabouts’ or ‘nearly,’ 
like psxpov ; or some word such as sAeiow may have dropped out. 
The disparity of age between the man and woman appears to 
be great; but as Aristotle extends the term for the women from 
18 to 50, and for the men from 35 to 70 years, the time allowed 
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for cohabitation in either would nearly coincide, i.e. 35 and 32 
years. There is therefore no reason for doubting the reading. 

The relative ages to us appear singular. Malthus, On Population 
vol. i. p. 237, remarks that this regulation ‘must of course 
condemn a great number of women to celibacy, as there never can 
be so many men of thirty-seven as there are women of eighteen.’ 
But the real and great disparity is between the total number of 
women after eighteen and the total number of men after thirty- 
five. 

Plato in the Republic (v. 460) makes the interval less. He 
assigns twenty to forty as the marriageable age for women: for 

‘men, from the time ‘when they have passed the greatest speed of 
life’ (twenty-five ?) to fifty-five. In the Laws (iv. 721) the citizens 
are required to marry between the ages of thirty and thirty-five ; 
but in another passage (772 D, E) between twenty-five and thirty- 
five. ; 

In the History of Animals (Aristotle?) the age proper for 
marriage in men is limited to sixty, or at the utmost seventy; in 
women to forty, or at the utmost fifty. 


16.10. éri 8¢ y dsadoyy Trav réxywy Trois pév apxopéems Eora: THs axpis, day 
yiyvnrat card Adyoy evOds 7) yévecss, Trois 5é On KaradeAuperns ris nAiKias 
mpos Tov Tov éB8opunxovra érav apOpdy, 

According to this way of reckoning Aristotle seems to consider 
the prime of life to be thirty-five. The father having begun to 
keep house at thirty-five years of age would at seventy give up to 
the son, who might be expected to begin family life over again at 
thirty-five. 

In speaking of the succession of children to their parents 
Aristotle takes account only of the fathers. 


16. Io. rois 8¢ epi ray apay xpdvots, ds of woAAol xpavra: Kadds cai viv, dpicay- 
Tes xeyavos Ty cuvaudiay woreicGat ravTny. 

Sc. dei bres sou, taking dei from the previous sentence. The 
better MSS. read 8 xpyoGac after xpdvors, but this is unnecessary, 
and the repetition of xpévra: after xypjoda is unpleasant. 

guvaviiay, ‘cohabitation ’ probably from atAy not from avaAds. 
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kat avrovs fon. 16. 11. 
i.e. ‘themselves when they come to be parents as well as the 
writers on these subjects.’ 


Like Plato, Aristotle prescribes gymnastics for women as well as 16. 13. 
men. Cp. Plat. Laws vii. 789; Rep. v. 457. 


Sid Be whiOog réxvwv, cay f rdfis ray édv Kodig, pndev droribecOu 16. 15. 
TOY ytyvoperav’ opera yap o) Tis rexvorodas rd rAnOos. day Bé Tics 
ylyvyras apd raira ovrdvacbévrev, mpiv alcbnow éyyevécOa Kai Lon, 
éproceicba: dei HY duBAworyr, 

‘But when there are too many children (for we have settled that 
there is to be a limit of population), they must not be exposed 
merely for this reason. If, however, it should happen that a 
couple exceed the number allowed by law, then abortion must be 
practised before sense and life have begun.’ 

Gpiora yap 8)....7d manos gives the reason for introducing 
the previous remark. ‘I speak of this because population has 
been limited.’ Cp. ii. 7. § 5, where Aristotle says that the legis- 
lator who fixes the amount of property should also fix the limit 
of population; and ii. 6. § 10, where he censures Plato for sup- 
posing that population will be kept down even if nothing is 
done to secure this object: and Rep. v. 461, where abortion and 
exposure are allowed, or in certain cases enforced; also a curious 
and interesting passage quoted from Musonius a Stoic philosopher 
(about 60 a.p.), by Stobaeus § 15. p. 450, in which he denounces 
abortion and similar practices as offences against Zeus the god of 
kindred. 


Respecting the seven ages, see infra, note on c. 17.§ 15; and 16.17, 
for the regulations of Aristotle respecting marriage, the time after 
marriage, procreation and nursing of children and their early 
education, cp. Laws vii. 788-794. 


otecOa:. 17.1. 
sc. dei. To be gathered from the previous paragraph. 


ras 8e dardces ray saidey xal kravOpors oix dpOGs amayopevovew of 17. 6. 
nwAvorres éy Tos vopots’ guppépoves yap mpds abfyow. 
VOL. II. U 


17. 7. 


17.10. 
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This is another misrepresentation of Plato, who only says that 
when children are silent they are pleased, and that they ought to 
have as little pain as possible in early childhood lest they grow up 
morose in character. (‘When anything is brought to the infant 
and he is silent, then he is supposed to be pleased, but when he 
weeps and cries out, then he is not pleased. For tears and cries 
are the inauspicious signs by which children show what they love 
and hate.’ Laws vii. 792 A). Yet the words & rois spas 
sufficiently show that Plato is the writer to whom Aristotle is 
referring. 

ras Satdoes, ‘the passions or struggles,’ a neutral word to be 
interpreted by «Aavyo! which follows. 


eDoyoy ot» dwredatvew dd ray dxovopdrey cat roy dpapdrew dveheu- 
Cepiay xat rnAiKcovrous syras. 

A thought enlarged upon by Plato Rep. ii. 377 ff. 

Bekker in his rst edition has unnecessarily altered dvedevOepiay, 
the reading of the majority of the MSS., into dvedevOeplas. In his 
and edition he has substituted dveAevOépw», which has some MS. 
authority. Neither alteration is necessary; rnAccovrous dvras may 
be taken as an accusative of the remoter object. admeAavvew has 
been altered by Susemihl into awodafeiv, a change which is partly 
grounded on a various reading drodave», and partly on the 
‘absumere’ of the old translator. 

kal mAwxovrous dvras. 1)* ‘Even when they are at this early 
age, i.e. although they are so young, care must be taken about 
what they see and hear; or 2) «al may be emphatic, ‘especially at 
this early age when they cannot take care of themselves.’ 


drepedes piv od» Zora rois Epyoues pybér pore dyadpa pyre ypadhy elva 
roovreay mpdtewy piunow, ef pi) mapa riot Oeois rowovros ols xal rév 
twhacpdy aroildwcw 5 vduos* mds 8 todrog adinow 6 wyos rots 
éxovras nAtkiay mA¢ov mponxovoay xa Urép avray cal réxvoy Kal yuvacey 
ripardey ros Geous. 

ols xai roy rwOacpdy dsrodi8ncw 56 ywyos. Such as the Phallic 
improvisation at the Dionysiac festival of which Aristophanes 
furnishes an imitation in the Acharnians 263 ff. 

The words mpés 8 rovros introduce a second exception: ‘in- 


ad 
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decency may be allowed in the temples of certain Gods ;’ spis 
8¢ rovras, ‘and also to persons of full age whom the law allows to 
worship in such temples.’ Cp. once more Plat. Rep. ii. 378: 
‘The doings of Cronus, and the sufferings which his son in turn 
inflicted upon him, even if they were true, ought certainly not to 
be lightly told to young and simple persons; if possible, they had 
better be buried in silence. But if there is an absolute necessity 
for their mention, a chosen few might hear them in a mystery, and 
in order to reduce the number of hearers they should sacrifice not a 
common [Fleusinian] pig, but some, huge and unprocurable victim.’ 


Ccddapor. 17. 13. 
A great Athenian actor and performer of Sophocles who took 
the part of Antigone: Aeschines was his tritagonist who played 
Creon. Dem. Fal. Leg. 418. He is mentioned in the Rhetoric 
of Aristotle ii. 23. 1400 b. 16, iii. 13. 1414 b. 13. 


ol ydp sais dB8opdar duatpotvres ras Hrixias ws ext rd wOAY Atyougw ov 17. 15. 
nahiig, Si Od rp Scarpéces ris Proews émaxodcvbeiv. 

It is uncertain whether we should read *ot xadés or of xaxds in 
this passage. The authority of the MSS. and the immediate 
context confirm the former. On the other hand od xasés is the 
more idiomatic expression, and is not irreconcileable with the 
context :—‘ Those who divide the ages of men by seven are not 
far wrong, and yet we should rather observe the divisions made 
by nature;’ or, ‘and we should observe the divisions made by 
nature, i.e. the divisions into sevens’ (Bergk 25). This is also 
confirmed by the passage in c. 16. § 17, airy [sc. 9 ris deavoias 
dxun| & ¢oriv éy rots wieioros fmep rev momrey rues eipnxagw ol 
perpouvres rais ¢Bdoudes ryy HAciav, wepi tov xpdvoy Tov Tay mevrn- 
kovra éréy. 

It may be observed too that Aristotle himself in this passage 
divides ages by sevens—seven, fourteen (puberty), twenty-one. 

The ‘sevens’ of Aristotle agree with the ‘sevens’ of Solon (?) in 
the years which he assigns to marriage (35) and to the highest 
development of the mind (49 or §0) :— 

Hlais dv dynBos édv ert varios Epcos dddvray 
uoas éxBadde mparov év Ext’ Ereowy’ 
U2 


. 
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vous 8 érépous Sre 3) reddon beds er’ émavrovs, 
iBys éxpaives chara yewouéms® 

Tp tpitarn oé yevetov deLopevery ers yuleov 
Aaxvodras, xporis dvBos dpeBouérns” 

ty 8¢ rerapty nas tis dy EB8opads: pey’ dporos 
loyiy, fv tr” dy8pes onpar’ Exove’ dperis* 

wépsty & a&plov, dr8pa yduov pepnpérvor eivar 
cal waidey (nreiy elooniaw yeveny’ 

vy 8 éxry wept wavra xaraprueras yds dvdpds, 
otd" épdesy €F Spas Epy’ awddapva Gere’ 

érra 3¢ your Kal yAdocay dv éB8opdow péy’ apioros 
dxra 1° dudorépey réccapa xal Béx’ ern’ 

rn 8 évdrp ére pév Suvaras, padaxerepa 8 avrov 
mpds peydAny dper}y yAd@ood re al copin'? 

ry Sexdrg 8 Gre 87 reAdon beds err’ énavrods, 
ovx ay dwpos éay potpay €xos Oavdrov. 

Compare an interesting note of Mr. Cope’s in a edition of 
Aristotle’s Rhetoric, vol. ii. p. 160. 


1 al. lect. cajpd re wal Sdvapus. 


BOOK VIII. 


Sei yap apis éxdorny wokttevecGas. 

Here Susemihl has adopted smasdeveo6a: after Aretino’s translation. 
But wodsrevecOa: the reading of the Greek MSS. is also confirmed 
by William de Moerbek, ‘politizare,’ and is more in accordance 
with the context: ‘For the life of the citizen should conform to 
the state, because the state is of one character, and this unity 
in the end of the state necessitates unity in the education of the 
citizens.’ 


1. 2. 


avepdy dre xal riy madelay play nal riy adriy dvayxaiov elvas mdvror 1, 3, 


xat raurns Thy ériupédXecay elvas Kotvpy xal yy) Kat’ i8iay. 


Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 9. § 14, xparioroy pev ody 1d yiyvecOas xowiny 
dripéXetay kai opOnv, where he goes on to show that public education 
can be best enforced, but that, since it is generally neglected, we 
must have recourse to private education, which moreover will take 
into account the peculiarities of the individual case; also that the 
education of individuals must be based upon general principles, 
and these are to be gathered from the science or art of legislation. 


érawvéree & dy rig kat rovro Aaxedatpovious’ cal yap mreloryy mowirrat 1, 4. 


owovdyy rept rous waidas xa) xowp ravrny. 

Aristotle appears to praise the Lacedaemonians, not for the 
quality of their education (cp. infra c. 4), but for the circumstance 
that it was established by law. According to Isocrates Panath. 
276 d, the Spartans fell so far below the general standard of 
education in Hellas, that they did not even know their letters, 
TOTOUTOY awoAeAcupevar THS Kowns wasdeias xal pirocodias eloly Gor’ ovde 
ypdupara pavédvovew: and according to Plato, or rather according 
to the author of the Platonic Hippias Major (285 C), ‘not many of 
them could count.’ 


2. 6. 


2. 6. 
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cat rovro, xat is found in all the MSS., and was the reading of 
Moerbek. There is no difficulty in explaining it: ‘One may 
praise the Lacedaemonians for this also,’ as he has already praised 
their common use of property in ii. 5. § 7. Cp. Nic. Eth. x. 
9. § 13, é&v pdvy 8é rH Aaxedapovioy wdc per GALyor 6 vopoberns 
emipeXecay Soxet werrosjoOas rpopys Te Kai emerndevpadrov. 


vow yap audicByreiras rep ray épywv. 

‘We are agreed about the necessity of a state education, but we 
differ about the subjects of education’ or ‘about the things to be 
done in education;’ cp. infra § 3, ray cAevOtper spywy cal ray 
avehevbépoy. 


éx 8€ ris éurodwy madelas, - 
‘The customary education’ or ' the education which meets us in 
life’ —without any idea of obstruction. 


Tapaxodns 7 axes. 

‘It is impossible to consider the theory of education apart from 
the prevalent custom; and it would be equally impossible even 
if we could frame a perfect theory to carry it out in practice.’ 


rd weperrd. 

Lit. ‘things in excess,’ i.e. not included in the ordinary training 
either for life or virtue, in modern language ‘the higher knowledge.’ 
For the use of the word cp. ii. 6. § 6; Nic. Eth. vi. 7. § 4. 


aperds reas. 
Cp. for the use of the word De Anima i. 408 b. 8, sdvra ra crotyeia 
kperyy etAnge mA» rhs ys, * All these views have found approvers.’ 


xaraBeBrnuevas, 

‘laid down and so established :’ ep. c. 3. § 11, xaraBeSAnudva was- 
Sevyara. Cp. supra, } ¢usroden masdeia. 

érrapthoreplCovary, 

‘are of a double character,’ partly liberal, partly illiberal. 


éors 8¢ rerrapa «.v.A. 
movou is here separated from ypdypera, which in Plato’s Re- 
public are included under it. 
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We may remark the form of sentence: ‘There are four;’ but 
the fourth is introduced with a qualification, réraprov veo, 


adry yap dpyx7 ravrey. 3. 2. 
Not qvois but 7 oxoA7, as is shown by the clause which follows, 


iva nul wddw eiweopey rept auras referring to vii. 15. §§ 1, 2, and 
perhaps to Nic. Eth. x. 6. 


drws. 3. 3. 

Either, 1) ‘the general question must be asked;’ or 2) *taking 
SAws in an emphatic sense, ‘the question must be surely’ or 
‘absolutely asked.’ In what follows §§ 3-6, Aristotle passes on 
to discuss the more general subjects of refreshments or relaxations, 
and returns to music in § 7. 

But dws is only a conjecture of Victorius. All the MSS. read 
réhos, except one (P*), which reads reAevraiov. (Cp. the old trans, 
‘finaliter.’) The reading réAos gives a sufficient but not a very 
good sense (‘lastly’), nor can any objection be made to it on the 
ground that the word occurs in the following line with a different 
meaning. For such false echoes are not uncommon. Cp. ovs- 
yev, used in two senses, iv. 15. § 8, note. 


riy év ry dcaywy7y oxoAny. 3. 6. 

Cp. infra § 8, rip é» 19 oxody diayoyyr. The two expressions 
are nearly equivalent: 1) ‘the leisure occupied in daywyy:’ 2) 
‘the d:ayoyy of leisure.’ It is hard to find any satisfactory phrase in 
English to express what Aristotle throughout this book terms 
d&aywy7. The first sense of the word is that employment of leisure 
which becomes a gentleman (cp. sérepov radeiay  madtdy f dsyoyiy. 
etrAdyws & els wdvra rarrerat nal daiveras peréxe. f Te yap mada ydpw 
dvarravceds éort, rv 8 dvdmavow dvayxaiov ydeiav elvas (ris yap dia Toy 
gévev Aunns larpela ris doTw) Kai thy dtaywyyy Spodcyoupéves Bet js) 
pdvoy Zxew Td xaddv GAAG Kal ry ydorpy infra c. 5. §§ 9, 10). Further 
it is joined with dpdynors (c. 5. § 4. init. spds dkayoy}y oupBddrcrai re 
xal dpéynow) and therefore seems to mean the rational or intellectual 
employment and enjoyment of leisure. It is always distinguished 
from wad and dydravots ‘amusement’ and ‘relaxation,’ which 
are properly, not ends, but only means to renewed exertion (cp. 
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Nic. Eth. x. 6. § 6); and so means to means, whereas duayeyy 
and cyxoA}) are ends in themselves. The idea of ‘culture,’ im- 
plying a use of the intellect, not for the sake of any further end, 
but for itself, would so far correspond to daywy7. 


3.8. fy ydp otovras Sucywyip elvar rev dAcvOépar, év rary rdrrovew. 
éy ravry, SC. TH €v TH TxXOAG diaywy7. 
rdrrovow, SC. avry or music. ‘They reckon music in that class of 
intellectual enjoyments which they suppose to be peculiar to freemen.’ 


8.8. ddd’ oloy pév dors adel» ei daira Badrelny. 

The line is not found in our Homer. There is no doubt that 
in the original 6adein» is to be taken with daira; but it is probably 
quoted by Aristotle in reference to the Muse Thalia: and «cadet» 
Gadin» is said in the same way as xaA¢ovow doddr in the following 
quotation. 


S.11. 1) yap povorxt rovro moset OiAov. 

i.e. ‘the fact that the ancients included music in education 
proves thus much, that they considered it a noble part of 
education’ ;—they would not have included what was purely 
utilitarian. | 


4.1. of 8€ Adxoves ravray per ovy Huaproy thy dyapriay, Onpi@das 8 awepyd- 
(ovras rois mévois, @s Touro mpos avdpiay pddiota oupdépov. 
‘The Lacedaemonians do not run into the error of spoiling the 
‘frames of their children, but they spoil their characters.’ 


4.2, el re nai rpis Tadrny, ovdé rovro eLevpicxovow’ ovTe yap év rois GAdots 
(pos ofr’ dm rav ébvav Sp&per ryv avdpiay dxodovOoicay Trois ayprwraras, 
GANA padAow roils nuepwrepors Kal Acovradecty FOeor. 

‘And even if they train with a view to courage they do not 
attain to it; for courage is not to be found in brutal but in mild 
and lionlike natures, whether (the comparison is made) of animals 
or of barbarians.’ Cp. Plat. Rep. ii. 375 and Aristotle’s Criticism 
on this passage in the Politics vii. 7. §§ 5-8. 


4.3. ray mreipwrixdy Ovo. 
Not ‘of Epirus,’ which would be wholly disconnected from the 
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‘Pontus and could hardly have been described as in this state of 
savagery, nor as in the translation ‘there are other inland tribes,’ 
for the Achaeans are not inland tribes (unless indeed the tribes 
‘about the Pontus’ are called continental with reference to the 
Mediterranean), but more accurately ‘other tribes on the main- 
land.’ For another mention of these cannibals in Aristotle, cp. 
Nic. Eth. vii. 5. § 2. 


pen) pos doxovyras, 4.4. 
Said for mpés 1) doxovvras. But the fall of Sparta was not really 
due to the improvements of the other Hellenes in gymnastics; 
though the equal or superior military discipline of Macedon at 
last overpowered them. 


The fall and decay of Sparta is a political lesson which greatly 4, 4-7. 
impresses Aristotle, cp. notes on vii. 11. § 8 and c. 14. § 16 ff. 

So in modern times the superiority of nations has often been due 
to their superior organization. Those who organize first will be 
first victorious until others become in their turn better trained and 
prepared. By organization Frederick the Great crushed Austria, 
as she was afterwards crushed once more in 1866; again the 
military organization both of Prussia and Austria crumbled before 
Napoleon at Jena, as the French organization was in turn over- 
powered by the new military development of Germany in 1870. 
The Germans have still to prove, cire rp rods véous yuurdles rov 
tpéroy rovrow diéepoy, ire TH pdvoy 41) pds Goxodvras doKeiy, 

os dnow 6 Adyos. 4. 6. 

Cp. Plato (e.g. Phaedo 87 A, Soph. 238 B) for a similar per- 
sonification of the argument. 


A warning against overstraining of the faculties in youth which 4@ 8, 
may be applied to the young student of modern times as well as to 
the young Olympic victor. 


natahapBdvew ry HAsciay. 4. 9. 
‘To occupy,’ ‘engage,’ ‘employ.’ 


iva domep dvbdcipor yevqras rois Adyots. 5. 1. 
A musical term and therefore appropriately used in speaking of 





5. 2-4. 


5. 3. 


5. 3. 
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music=‘ the keynote,’ ‘that what we have to say may be a sort of 
keynote to any future discussion of the subject.’ Cp. Arist. Rhet. 
iii, 14. § 1, 1414 b. 22, xat yap of aidnrai, d re ay ed Ewow alrjoas 
rovro mpoavAncasres ouvipfyay Te évdoclne, cai dy rois emideucrixois Adyos 
dei ovra ypade. 


Aristotle suggests three reasons which might be given for the 
cultivation of music : 

1) sadtcas xal dvanatcews évexa, like sleep, wine, dancing (cp. Nic. 
Eth. x. 6. § 6), amusement and relaxation being the means to 
renewed exertion. 

2) Because of its influence on character. Hence its value in 
education (madeia). 

3) mpos diayay}y nal dpdynow, as an end. 

In c. 7. § 3 he speaks of music as being used for a) sa:deia, 
5) xdOapors, c) Siaywyy; @) corresponds to 2) of c. 5 (pis ri 
maideiay), ¢) to 3). 

This leaves 5) xd6apois to correspond to the use of music as a 
relaxation, and would seem to show that Aristotle gave the lower 
meaning to xdOapors (i.e. ‘purgation’ rather than ‘ purification’). 
Cp. c. 3. § 4, pappaxelas xdpw, and c. 7. § 4, domep iarpeias rvxdvras 
xai xabdpoews. See note on c. 7. § 3. 


col dua, wader pépivay, ds hyoly Evperidys. 

Goettling and Bekker (in his second edition), against the au- 
thority of the MSS. of the Politics, have altered dua waves into 
dvarraves, an unnecessary change, and unsupported by the MSS. of 
Euripides, which cannot be quoted on either side ; for the citation, 
like many others in Aristotle, is inaccurate. The words referred 
to occur in Eur. Bacch. 380 :— 

8s [Bpdusos] rad? fxes, 
Gvacevew re xopois 
perd r avdov yeAdcas, 
dromavcai re pepiuvas, 
rdaTrovow avryy. 
Sc. els srat8cdw xal dvaravow understood from the words preceding. 


Reading twvp for ody, gathered from tmvov nai pébys supra, with 
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Bekker’s and edition, but against the authority of all the MSS. and 
of William de Moerbek. 


GdAG pip ovde Saywyhy Te wasciy dppdrres nai rais HAcias anodiddva 5. 4. 
Tais Towurats. 

The particle re is not easily explained. It may be suggested 
either that 1) it should be omitted, or 2) should be changed into 
rt OF rois, OF 3) that xal g@pdvmow should be added after it from 
the corresponding words in § 4, } mpos diayoyny re ocupSdddAera 
nal dpdvqosy. 


ovdert yap dredet mpoojxe Tédos. 5. 4. 
A singular and almost verbal fancy. ‘The imperfect is opposed 
to the perfect, and therefore the immature youth is not intended 
for reason and contemplation.’ Yet the meaning of réAos is 
obscure, cp. infra § 12, 13, éwel B ev pédv rp rédec ocupBaiver rois 
avOpbras ddcyaxs ylyver Gas, 


§§ 5-8 are a series of awopia which take the form of a sup- 8. 5-8. 

pressed dialogue. 1) But a child may learn music with a view to 
a time when he will be grown up; 2) But why should he learn 
himself? 3) He will not appreciate unless he does; 4) Then 
why should he not learn cookery? 5) And how will his morals be 
improved by playing himself rather than by hearing others 
perform? Yet infra c. 6 these cobwebs are dashed aside; and it 
is acknowledged that the truer and deeper effect of music can 
only be produced on the mind by actual practice. 


Sowep ol Adroves® éxeivos yap ob parOdvovres Syes Suvavyra: xpivew &, 4, 
Gpbés, ds daci, ra xpnora cal rd i) ypnora roy perov. 

Cp. what Plato says of the ‘timocratic man,’ in Rep. viii. 
548 E, atéadécrepdy re det airdv, Ry 8 dye, elvat nal dwoapovedrepoe, 
Prdspovcoy 8e* nal deryjxoey pv, prropicdy 3 obdapas. 

ov yap 6 Zeds abris gdet cal xBapifes rois otras, dAAd nai Bavavoovs &. 8. 
radotpew rovs To.ovrous. 

In Il. i. 603 it is Apollo, not Zeus, who plays to the assembly of 
the gods. 


xe yap twos ydovgy viva nai rd rédos, GAN’ ob Tv TuxoUcar’ (nroveres 5. 13. 
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8¢ tatrny, AapBdvovow as ravryy exeiyny, da rd re Téhe rar rpdteor 
€xew dpolapd re. 

There is a finality about pleasure, which leads to a confusion 
with happiness. Like the greater end of life it comes after toil ; 
it is sensible to the eye or feeling; it is the anticipation of we 
know not what: no account can be given of it. ravryy, sc. ob rip 
tuxovear, ‘the higher pleasure ;’ exeiyny, ‘the lower pleasure.’ 


5.14, 80 fp pew ody alriay x.7.X. 

Cp. Nic. Eth. vii. 13. § 6, GAX’ det ody 9 airy obre Guors ofF eis 9 
dpiorn ofr Zari obre Soxei, ov8 y80v7yy Scdxoves Tw alr mdyres, ndovyY 
perros mavres. “Iows 8¢ xal d&dxovow oty fy olovra: od fy dy aier, 
GAAd rh» alrny mavra yap duce eye ts Geiov’ add’ eiAnhacs rv rou 
évdparos KAnpovoyiay al caparixal nooval da Td wACoTdKis Te TwapaBahAay 
eis airas wait mdyras peréyey avray' dd rd pdvas ody yropisous eivat 


ravuras pdvas otovras eivat. 


5.14. ob da ravrypy pomp, 


SC. (yrovaw,, 


5.17. ere 8 dxpodpevas roy pupnoewy yiyvovra: mayres cupmabeis, nal xowpic 
Trav pvdpev cal rdy peAdy avrar. 
i.e. ‘any imitation, whether accompanied by rhythm or song or 
not, creates sympathetic feeling.’ 


5.18. sapa ras dAnOwas pices. 
‘Near to or not far removed from their true natures,’ 


5.20, cupSeBnxe d¢ rév alcOnray dy per trois GAdows pndey Urdpyew dspoleopa 
rois fOecty, olow ev rois dwrois xal rois yevorois, GAN’ €v rots dparois npéza* 
oxnpara ydp dort tovaira, GAA’ ent puxpdv, xal wdvres ris rovavtns alobn- 
Tews KoWeovovCrty. 

‘As to the senses [other than the sense of hearing], objects of 
sight alone furnish representations of ethical character; (for figures 
are 1) objects of sight, or 2*) are of an ethical character) ; but to a 
certain extent only, and this intellectual element (though feeble) is 
common to all.’ | 

The obscurity of the passage has led to the insertion of od 
before wd»res: but the construction is then abrupt and-the meaning 
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thus obtained, ‘all do not participate in the sense of figure,’ would 
be a strange statement. 


ért 8 otk Zor ravra duompara rey nOay, dAAd onpeia paddoy, 5. 20. 
‘Yet such figures and colours (which have been previously called 
representations) are not really representations but more truly signs 
and indications.’ 


od pay GAN’ dcov diadépec nai wept ry» rovrwy Oewpiay, de py ra B. 21. 
Tlavowvos Gewpeiy rots weous, GANG ra TloAvyndrou cay ef ris ddAos rev 
ypaddwy 4} réy dyaAparorody doriy nOuxds. 

Cp. Poetics 2. 1448 a. 5, Wodtyrwros pév ydp xpeirrovs, Havowy dé 
xetpous, Atovierios 8¢ dpuoious eixafer. 


év 8¢ rots péeAcow avrois. 85. 21. 
‘But though hardly discernible in painting we have the very 
expression of the feeling in music.’ 


xal rois puOpois elvas. 5. 25. 
Bekker in his 2nd edition has inserted mpés rw Wiynv before 
eivaz. Cp. a reading which is confirmed by one MS. of the old 
translator, ‘cognatio ad animam.’ Aretino’s translation suggests 
jpiy, but the same sense can be got out of the Greek as it stands, 
Heiy (Or wpds my Wuxny) being supplied from ri» iow rh» rydicavrgy 
or of wo: in the previous sentence. 
For the doctrine that the soul is a harmony, cp. Plat. Phaedo 
86, 92-95; Timaeus 35, 36. 


drepyaecOa rd AexGev, 6. 6. 


SC. rd wocetw Bavavcous. 


mpos pév ras xpnoas Fon, mpds bé rds pabnoes Vorepov. 6. 6. 
Though there is no variation in the MSS., or in the old trans- 
lator, there seems to be a corruption in this passage. Susemihl 
transposes xpyoas and padnves. Goettling omits both. If retained 
in their present order, they must be translated as in the text, and 
may be supposed to mean that practice precedes theory. In the 
Republic practical life precedes philosophical leisure, and at the 
end of the Ethics (x. 9. § 20) Aristotle says that the sophist 





6. 7. 


6. 10. 
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having no experience of politics cannot teach them (cp. Plat. 
Tim. 19 D). 

But a fatal objection to this way of interpreting the passage is 
the word pdénors, which elsewhere in this chapter, and even in the 
next sentence, means ‘early education,’ not ‘ mature philosophical 
speculation.’ 


Compare Plat. Rep. ii. 411. In the Laws vii. 810 he limits 
the time allowed for the study of music to three years. 


T@ Ady. 
‘Speech,’ as in bk. i. 2. § 10. 


The singular outburst of intellectual life at Athens, which we 
may well believe to have arisen after the Persian War, belongs 
to a period of Greek history known to us only from the very 
short summary of Athenian history contained in a few pages 
of Thucydides. It was the age of Pindar and Simonides and 
Phrynichus and Aeschylus, of Heraclitus and Parmenides, of 
Protagoras and Gorgias. 


"Exavridy. 
A very ancient comic poet who flourished in the generation 
before Aristophanes. 


éxel d¢ ray re dpydvey K.T.A. 
This, like many other sentences beginning with émei, is an 
anacoluthon, of which the real apodosis is to be found in the 


words didrep ov ray edevOépwy xpivoyey. elvas THY épyaciay GANG GyTt- 


kwrépay. 

4 rpirow det twa érepoy. 

Three alternatives are given: 1) Shall we use all the harmonies 
and rhythms in education? 2) Shall we make the same dis- 
tinctions about them in education which are made in other uses 
of them? Or 3) Shall we make some other distinction? 

rpiroy dei has been suspected. spiro» is certainly not symmetrical 
because it introduces not a third case but a subdivision of the 
second case. Yet other divisions in Aristotle are unsymmetrical 
(cp. supra c. 3. § 1 and vii. 11. §§ 1-4). 
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POMKOS. 7. 4. 
‘ After the manner of a law,’ i.e. éy rump explained by the words 
which follow. 


ra pev nOccd rd 3d wpaxrind ra 8 évbovoracrind ribévres. 7. 3. 
These distinctions are but feebly represented by modern styles ; 

the first is in some degree analogous to sacred music, the second 

to military music, and the third to the music of the dance. 


mpos Go pépos, 
SC. rs Wuxns OF *ré&y pedav. 752. 


rl 80 Aéyouer rip ndBapow, viv piv dwdas, widw 8 dy rois wepl 7, 3. 
HOUNTIKTS Epouper cadeorepoy. 

This promise is very imperfectly fulfilled in the short allusion to 
naapais in Poet. c. 6. 


36 rais per rowvras dppovias Kai rois rotovras péAeos Oeréov rovs thy 7. 6. 
Ocarpixny povowny peraxeipfoudvous aywmorads. 

‘Therefore it is for such harmonies and for such melodies that 
we must establish the competitions of musical performers,’ i.e. we 
must leave such strains of art to regular performers. 


MapakeXpocpeva, 7.7. 
mapaxpooes are explained to mean ‘ deviations from the received 
scale in music.’ 


6 8 dy rq sodsrelg Zoxpdrys ob cadds ry» dpvyori pdvyy xaradeiwe: 7, Q. 
pera rns Sapiori, xal ravra drovoxpacas réy dpyavwy roy addy. 
This criticism of Plato appears to be just. 


nat diurt SAdLevos éyxeipyoas ev ty Swptott mojo: &Ovpapfov rovs 7, 11. 
piBoug. 
The emendation Micous (adopted by Bekker in his 2nd edition) 
is unnecessary. The words may also mean ‘to compose a dithy- 
ramb called the “Fables.”’ Whether fables could be written in 
a dithyrambic form or not, the difficulty which Philoxenus ex- 


perienced was of another kind: what he found hopeless was the 


7.15. 


7.15. 
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@ 
attempt to compose dithyrambic poetry adapted to the severe 
Dorian music. 


3jAov Gre rovrous Spous rpeis 

is abruptly expressed and possibly something may be omitted. 
The general meaning is ‘ that if there be a harmony suited to the 
young it must be tested by the three principles of education; the 
mean, the possible, the becoming.’ 


Without assuming that Aristotle wrote a complete treatise on — 
the subject of education, in which he includes gymnastic, music, 
drawing, and literature (cp. c. 3. § 1), it is hard to imagine that, if 
the work had received from his hands its present form, he would 
have broken off in this abrupt manner. 


INDEX TO THE 


A. 


Abbott, Mr. E., emendation of, 179. 
Abydos, revolution at, 202, 204. 
Acarnania, village communities in, 


5. 

Accusative, the remote, 32; of 
measure, 246 :—accusativus pen- 
dens, 205. 

Aetolia, village communities in, 5. 

Agathias, Epigram of, quoted, 8. 

Age for marriage in Plato and Aris- 
totle, 288. 

Agis II, King of Sparta, 95. 
caeus, quoted (Fr. 50), 88. 

Alexander oh a oder 
quoted (539 b. 12), 45. 

Alexander the Great, 95, 169. 

Alfred the Great, all old English 
institutions popularly attributed 
to, 78. 

Amasis, King of Egypt, 38. 

Amateur, the, and the artist, which 
is the better judge ? 131. 

Ambracia, foundation of, 197. 

Amphipolis, revolutions at, 193. 

Amyntas the Little (probably 
Amyntas IT), 217. 

Anacoluthon, 13, 39, 119, 125, 130, 
143, 302. 

' ive ies Posterior,’ quoted (71 a. 
1), I. 

_ Andreas, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 

‘Anima, De,’ quoted (405 b. 8), 
294; (412 b. 25), 214. 

Antecedent, the vague, 2, 3, 4, 25, 
32, 33, 49, 50, 66, 70, 83, 108, 112, 
121, 152, 157, 159, 160, 203, 206, 
211, 213, 237, 247, 256, 258, 259, 
270; the inexact, common in 
Aristotle, 26. 

Antithesis, the, of Adyos and ¢pyo», 
in Aristotle’s philosophy, 15. 

Aphytis, 242. 

Apodosis of a sentence, omitted, 
36, 53, 125, 132. 
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Apollodorus, cited, 135. 
Arcadia, 44; village communities 


in, 5. 
ores King of Macedonia, 


218, 

Archidamus III, King of Sparta, 
saying of, quoted, 275. 

Areopagus, the Council of, said b 
Aristotle (according to Plutarch 
to have paid the sailors before 
the battle of Salamis, 196. 

Aretino, Latin translation of, cited, 
160, 266, 282, 293, 301. 

Argos, admission of Perioeci to 
citizenship at, 79; the change 
of government after the first 
battle of Mantinea, 197; tyranny 
of Pheidon, 215. 

Aristides, ostracism of, 137; said 
to have extended the right of 
voting to the fourth class, after 
the battle of Salamis, 196 

Aristophanes, quoted, Knights 
(347), 109; (372 and Schol. ad 
loc.), 733 (923), 244: Clouds 
(1286), 33 :— Thesmoph. (846), 33. 

Aristotle: begins his works with a 
general statement, 1; proceeds 
by the historical as well as by 
the analytical method, 4; his 
style praised by Cicero, 2§1 ; in- 
consistent in his use of language, 
7, 10; sometimes states contra- 
dictory propositions without re- 
conciling them, 22, 127; gavea 
new sense to old words, 11; 
often uses pleonastic expressions, 
25, 105; fond of geographical 
digressions, 90, 271; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272; overmastered by 
his own logical distinctions, 107, 
184; uliarities in his use of 
quotations, 115, 120, 159; was 
ignorant of etymology, 123; often 
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reaches common sense conclu- 
sions through casuistical dis- 
cussions, 124 :—presupposes a 
material upon which the legis- 
lator works, 9; makes psychology 
the basis of politics, 16; has no 
idea of a nation in the higher 
sense, 44; thought that there 
could not be a permanent di- 
vision between rulers and ruled, 
45 ; recognised the attractiveness 
of socialistic schemes, 53; as- 
cribed social evils rather to 
human nature than to faulty in- 
stitutions, 53; had not so wide 
a conception of the state as 
Plato, 59; believed that even 
the best state must be limited by 
certain conditions, 60 ; his con- 
clusion as to the identity of the 
state, 112; wavers between two 
views of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113 ; his doctrine of 
‘collective wisdom,’ 129, 130, 131, 
142; his succession of states, 
142; accepts democracy only as 
a necessity, 143; his views re- 
specting the relation of the good 
citizen to the good man, 147; 
understood the connexion be- 
tween the judicial and political 
institutions of a country, 182; 
weakness of his political philo- 
sophy, 240 :—inconsistent in his 
statements respecting the origin 
of monarchy, 6, 139, 215 :—en- 
tertained a prejudice against 
money, 30; was perplexed be- 
tween its usefulness and its 
uselessness, ib.; did not ob- 
serve the advantages of usury, 
34; attempts to make a differ- 
ence in kind between the legiti- 
mate and illegitimate use of ex- 
change, 31 :—wishes to discrim- 
inate between the artisan and 
the household slave, 14; thought 
slavery just, when based on the 
natural superiority of the master, 
19, 20 :—attributed sex to plants, 
4; believed that insects were 
vermiparous, 25 :—recognises a 
common principle in organic and 
inorganic nature, 15; supposes 
throughout nature that the lower 
exists for the higher, 26, 33; 
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infers the existence of a superior 
and inferior in nature from the 
analogy of the soul, 38 :—divides 
shunned into continuous and 

iscrete, 15:—his feeling to- 
wards Plato one of respect, 60; 
his criticisms of Plato generally 
inaccurate, 42, 55, 56, 65, 156, 
265, 290; argues (against Plato) 
that political and domestic rule 
differ in kind, 2; that there can- 
not be a common idea of virtue, 
39 ; that slaves may be conversed 
with, 40; supposes that crimes 
will be more frequent in Plato’s 
el eee because relationships 
will be unknown, 49, 51; that 
incestuous loves would be per- 
mitted, 49 ; that chastity would 
be destroyed by communism, 53; 
that danger will arise because 
the rulers are always the same, 
57; that there could be no in- 
dividual happiness in Plato’s 
Republic, 58; that the state of 
the ‘Laws’ would be imprac- 
ticable, owing to the number of 
the citizens, 60 ; that it wouldbe 
impossible to manage the two 
households, 63; complains that 
Plato has not defined the position 
of the lower classes, 58; that he 
has neglected the question of 
foreign policy, 60; that he has 
not provided against over-popu- 
lation, 62; thinks that in the 
‘Laws’ more space is given to 
laws than to the constitution, 
59 :—feebleness of his criticisms 
on the Spartan constitution, 87 ; 
appears to assume that Lycurgus 
was the author of all the Spartan 
institutions, 78, 81; seems to 
have supposed that Lycurgus 
lived after the Messenian Wars, 
81; censures the Spartan law- 
giver for encouraging ambition 
and avarice in his citizens, 86, 
88; regards the Spartan legis- 
lation as pre-Dorian and bor- 
rowed from Minos, 89 :—agrees 
with Ephorus in his account of 
the Cretan constitution, 90:— 
superficial in his criticisms on 
Carthage, 95:—believed that 
Solon was the creator of the 
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Athenian Democracy, 101, 169 ; 
classes Pericles among the dem- 
agogues, loi :—was impressed by 
the antiquity and sameness of 
Egyptian institutions, 272. 

Arrhibaeus, King of the Lynces- 
tians, 218. 

Artapanes, conspiracy of, 220. 

Artifices, political, 171. 

Artisan, the, and the household 
slave, not clearly discriminated 
by Aristotle, 14; the contrast 
drawn by him between them, 4o. 

Artist, the, and the amateur, which 
is the better judge? 131. 

Athens, law at, providing for the 
maintenance of the children of 
citizens who had fallen in battle, 
75; the outburst of intellectual 
life after the Persian War, 302 ; 
the payment of the dicasteries, 
70 ; the democracy (in Aristotle’s 
opinion) first created by Solon, 
101 ; part play yed by the sailors 
in establishing the democracy, 


194. 
Autophradates, Satrap of Lydia, 69. 


B. 


Bekker, 22, 61, 62, 65, 120, 121, 136, 
139, 144, 146, 147, 153, 164, 180, 
183, 186, 187, 222, 224, 234, 246, 
249, 253, 254, oa 259) 263, 

269, 278, 280, 286, 298, 2 

Bentham, how ‘ar juste in his 

condemnation of Usury Laws, 


34 

Bernays, 10, 15, 19, 20, 23, 25, 26, 
28, 31, 38, 39, 43, 51, 54, 56, 60, 
69, 76, 77, 87, 89, 93, 95, 108, 114, 
117, 123, 132, 135, 136, 137, 138, 
146, 251. 

Bojesen, 69. 

Broughton, 264. 

ai quoted, 9, 124, 125, 126, 
27 


Butler, quoted, 26. 
Bywater, Mr., conjecture of, 138. 


C. 


Camerarius, 37, 108. 

Carthage, superficial character of 
Aristotle’s criticisms upon, 95 ; 
inconsistencies in his _ state- 
ments, 232; meaning of his re- 
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mark that offices were sold there, 
99; the Carthaginian institutions 
not really like the Spartan, 95; 
nature of the Carthaginian mag- 
istracies, 97. 

Cavalry, the use of, among the 
Greeks, 172. 

es war between, and Eretria, 


204. 

Chares, the Athenian general, 203. 

Charicles, part played by, among 
the Thirty at Athens, 202. 

Chanilaus, King of Sparta, 232. 

Charondas, the legislation of, 102; the 
fragments of his laws in Stobaeus 
and Diodorus, not genuine, 103. 

Chios, revolution at, 205. 

Cicero, praises the style of salar 
251 :—quoted, De Off. (i. 17), 6 
De Rep. (i. 34), 1243 (ii 23), 633 
Tusc. Disp. (i. 14), 1 

Cinadon, conspiracy of, 206. 

Cleisthenes, the Athenian, 109, 136, 
243. 

— tyrant of Sicyon, 2 
nope widow of Perdiccas II, 


Codrus, King of Athens, 216. 

*Coelo, De,’ quoted (295 a. 30); 20. 

Collective wisdom, Aristotle’s doc- 
trine of, 129, 130, 131, 142. 

Colonization, has saved England 
from revolution, 99. 

Common meals, the, (at Sparta) 
originally a military institution, 
88 ; (in Italy) not mentioned by 
any ancient writer except Aris- 
totle, 271. 

Communistic usages, (ancient), often 
anlade among the lower classes, 


9. 

Communities, religious, frequency 
of quarrels among, 54. 

— Village, survival of, in Hellas, 5. 
Construction, unsymmetrical, 126. 
Coraes, 37, 70, 255, 264, 280. 
Corruption at Carthage, 99. 

Cosmi, the, (in Crete), criticisms 
of Aristotle upon, 91, 93; tenure 
of their office, 93. 

Cotys, King of the Odrysians in 
Thrace, 219. 

Crete, §5; why free from slave insur- 
rections, 79:—Cretan common 
tables, The, description of, in 
Dosiades, 91 :—Cretan institu- 
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tions, Aristotle’s account of, agrees 
with that of Ephorus, 9o. 

Ctesias, always mentioned by Aris- 
totle in terms of distrust, 220. 

Cyclopes, the, 6. 

Cypselidae, the, duration of their 
power, 230. 

Cypselus, said (in the Oeconomics) 
to have taken the whole wealth 
of his subjects by taxation, 225. 

Cyrene, 243. 

Cyrus, Aristotle’s account of, dif- 
ferent from that of Herodotus, 
221. 


D. 


Daphnaeus, of Syracuse, 199. 

Darius, son of Xerxes, 220. 

Dative of the instrument, 10, 136, 

; of the manner, 167; of 

erence, 281 :—after rv abrny, 

158; after dceArciv, 237; after 
imepreive, 238. 

Delphi, revolution at, 195. 

Delphian Knife, 4. 

Democracy, only accepted by Aris- 
totle as a necessity, 143; is not 
(as Aristotle supposed) free from 
the danger of dissension, 187. 

Demosthenes, quoted, (383. 4), 131 3 
(489. 20), 85; relates (460) that 
the city repaid money borrowed 
by the Thirty, 110. 

Derdas, prince of Elimeia, 217. 

Dialogue, suppressed, instances of, 
in the Politics, 127, 141. 

Diodorus Siculus, ignorant of Italian 
geography, 190, 

Diogenes Laertius, quoted, (v. 1, 
§ 1); 73. 

Dion, 221, 222, 223; said by Plu- 
tarch to have been made a Spar- 
tan citizen, 84. 

Dionysius the Elder, stories of the 
excessive taxation imposed by 
him on his subjects, 225; de- 
scription of his character by Cor- 
nelius Nepos, 228; duration of 
his power, 231. 

Dionysius the Younger, 209, 222, 
223; description of his character 
in the Aristotelian ‘Polities,’ 228 ; 
duration of his power, 231. 

Dionysius (of Halicarnassus), men- 
tions the great reputation of Theo- 
dectes as a rhetorician, 21. 
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ei aera 70. 

Dislocations in the Politics, 36. 

Dittographies, the So-called, in the 
Politics, 132. 

Dosiades, quoted, 89, 91. 

Doxander, of Mitylene, not men- 
tioned in Thucydides, 195. 

Draco, proverbial for the severity 
of his legislation, 104. 


E. 


Ecphantides, 302. 

Egypt, effect produced by the an- 
tiquity and sameness of, on the 
Greek mind, 272. 

Election, double, futility of, 66, 

Elis, election of the Senate at, 203. 

English constitution, _ the, 
growth of accident, 64. 

Epaminondas, united the Arcadian 
villages to form the city of Mega- 
lopolis, Bs 44; his invasion of 
S 


parta, 80, 

Ephoralty, the, the institution of, 
attributed by Aristotle both to 
Lycurgus and to Theopompus, 
78, 224:—Ephors, the; mode 
of their election unknown, 85. 

Ephorus, agrees with Aristotle in 
his account of the Cretan consti- 
tution, 90; states that Zaleucus 
fixed by law the penalties for 
crimes, 102. 

Epidamnus, revolution at, 185. 

Epitadeus, said to have been the 
author of the law at Sparta 
allowing the alienation of pro- 
perty, 82, 83. 

Eretria, war between, and Chalcis, 


204. 

Ethics, the Eudemian, quoted (ii. 
11. § 2), 278 ; (vile 9. § 4), 37 — 
the Nicomachean, quoted (i. 1. 
$1) 1; (6. §1), 60; (6. § 2), 


07, 184; (6. § 10), 46; (7. 
21), 158; (8. § 2), 252 :—(ii. 3. 

10), 229; (5. §14), 114; (6. 
14), 28; (7. §§ 2, 3, 8, 1%), 
12 ; a Be 165 ; (ib. $9), 3:— 
(ili. §. $17), 39:—{v. 5. 7) 
45; (ib. § 11), 29; (ib. § 17), 
170; § 8), 115 (7. § 4), 
104; (8. § 14), 17:—(vi. 5. §5), 
114; ), 114; (10. § 2), 


118; (13. § 1), 10; (ib. § 8), 
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138 :—(vii. 6. § 7), 10; ie 6), 
-§ 4), 20; (9. is 1-3), 
8 


294; (ib. § 14), 293. 

Ethiopians, 154. 

Eubulus, tyrant of Atarneus, 69. 

Euripides; story of his having 
Decamnichus scourged, 219 :— 
quotations showing a sophistic 
or humanistic feeling, 12 ; cited, 
(Aeol. fr. 16), 115; (Andr. 595), 
80; (Bacch. 380), 298 ; (Suppl. 
238), 168; Medea, scholia on 
(1. 613), 165. 

Europe, extent of, according to 
Aristotle’s conception, 264. 

Evagoras, tyrant of Salamis in 
Cyprus, 218. 

Exchange, Aristotle’s two kinds of, 
31. 

F. 


Fallacy, the, of cuseois and d:ai- 
peors, 46, 


G. 


“Generatione Animalium, De,’ 
quoted (732, b. 10), 253 (743, b. 
24), 53- - 

Genitive, the partitive, 120, 122, 
150, 186, 252; the epexegetic, 
126; of respect, 245; of value, 
192 ; after xpivew, 160. 

Giphanius, 230. 

Goethe, quoted, 10, 129. 

Goods, the threefold division of, 
not peculiar to Aristotle, 252. 

Gorgias of Leontini, 39, 108. 

Géttling, 4, 26, 201, 230, 271, 287, 
298, 301. 

Greeks, the, limited the divine by 
the human, 7. 

Grote, 67, 82, 84, 101, 109, 190, 229. 


H. 


Hallam, 228. 

Hanno, conspiracy of, 206. 

Harmodius and Aristogeiton, con- 
spiracy of, 217. 

Hebdomé (the battle of), meaning 
of the word, I91. 
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Heliaea, the, at Epidamnus, 186. 

Hellas, 51 ; village communities in, 
5; a@ federation of, why impos- 
sible, 264. 

Hendiadys, 25. 

Heraclea (in Pontus), 263; revolu- 
tions at, 198:—(?in Trachis), 204. 

Heracleides, one of the assassins 
of Cotys, 219. , 

Heracleides Ponticus, 232, 242. 

Hermae, the mutilation of the, 77. 

Hermeas, the friend of Aristotle, 69. 

Herodotus, asserts that Tisamenes 
and Hegias were the only for- 
eigners to whom rights of citizen- 
ship at Sparta were granted, 82; 
is fond of geographical digres- 
sions, 90; censured by Aristotle 
in the Historia Animalium, 221 : 
—quoted, (i. 191), 1115 (ib. 196), 
67; (ii. 172), 383 (iil. 74), 433 
(iv. 180), 48; (v. 49), 138; (vi. 
57), 835 (vil. 16), 435 (ib. 50), 
775 (ix. 2), 265; (ib. 122), 264. 

Hesychius, 4, 274. 

Heyne, C. G., 271. 

Hiero, tyrant of Syracuse, 230. 

Hierocles (the philosopher), quoted, 


127. 

Hildenbrand, 259. 

Hipparinus, the father of Dion, 203. 

Hippodamus of Miletus, 67, 70- 
74; possessed great legislative 
Ingenuity, 75 ; not really the first 
proposer of the law that the 
children of citizens slain in battle 
should be brought uP at the 
public expense, 75 :—the Frag- 
ments of, not genuine, 69; trans- 
lated, 71-73. 

‘Historia Animalium,’ quoted (489, 
b. 8), 33. 

Homer, quoted (Il. xii, 359), 18; 
(Odyssey, ii. 365), 51; (Hymn 
to Apollo, 250), 264 :—quotations 
from, not found in our Text, 138, 


296. 

Humanistic or Sophistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

Hybrias the Cretan, the Scolium of, 
79- 

Hyperbolus, ostracism of, 137. 


I, 
Inconsistencies in the Politics, 63, 
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78, 90, 95, 101, 166, 169, 224, 232, 
256, 260. 

Inscription found in Crete, 214. 

Inventions, the, of arts and laws, 
supposed by Plato and Aristotle 
to have been made many times 
over, 55, 272. 

Iphiades, 204. 

Isocrates, the teacher of Theo- 


dectes, 21; quoted (Panath. 
276), 293. 
Italy, 270. 
J. 


Jason of Pherae, sayings ascribed 
to, 115. 

Judicial “and political institutions, 
connexion between, 181. 

Justin, 206 ; quoted xix. 2), 98. 


K. 


Knife, The Delphian, 4. 
Knights, the, in the Athenian con- 
stitution, 102. 


L. 


Lacedaemon ; unwillingness of the 
Lacedaemonians to conform to 
circumstances, 64; the rapid de- 
cline in their numbers, 83, 84; 
theirimmorality,84; theiravarice, 
88; said by ancient writers to 
have been without education, 293; 
had an element of communism in 

their customs, 52, 55; all their 
institutions popularly ascribed to 
Lycurgus, 78; (according to 
Herodotus) rarely conferred citi- 
zenship on foreigners, 83; the 
double kingship, 87 ; the quarrels 
of the kings, ib.; the common 
meals originally a military insti- 
tution, 88. 

Laconia, village communities in, 5. 

Lambinus, 236, 246, 249, 268, 272, 
274. 

Lassalle, 40. 

Latin Version, the old, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Laveleye, E., quoted, 26. 

Law, importance of unwritten, in 
ancient times, 145. 

Leonides of Tarentum, epigram of, 
quoted, 109. 

Leuctra, battle of, 83, 275, 283. 
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Livy, quoted (xxxili. 46), 98. 

Locri, (in Italy), seized by Diony- 
sius the younger, 209. 

Logic, Aristotle greatly influenced 
by, 107, 184. 

Lucian, quoted (Pro Lapsu inter 
Salut. § 7), 226. 

Lycophron, 126. 

Lycurgus, 67, 77, 78, 81, 82, 87 ; 
(according to Aristotle and Eph- 
orus,) copied the legislation of 
Minos, 89, 90 ; supposed by Aris- 
totle to have gone to Crete before 
he gave laws to Sparta, 88 ; said 
(by Ephorus) to have been con- 
temporary with Homer, 102 ; 
Aristotle’s statement that he be- 
longed to the middle class, 168. 

Lygdamis, tyrant of Naxos, 201. 

a 88; conspiracy of, 185, 


M. 


Machiavelli, quoted, 227, 229. 

Magistracies, the, of 5, 100, and 104 
at Carthage, 97. 

Magistrates, the, of Lacedaemon 
and Carthage, how distinguished, 


107. 

‘Magna Moralia,’ quoted (1179 b. 
39}, 10. 

Malthus, quoted, 62, 288. . 

Manin, Daniel, a saying of, quoted, 


Mantinea, the first battle of, 197 ; 
the second, 82, 275, 283 ; repre- 
sentative government at, 239; 
why said to have been under a 
democracy, 240. 

Manuscripts of the Politics, cited, 
5, 8, 13, 26, 29, 37, 42, 51, 61, 62, 
65, 69, 96, 100, 105, 120, 121, 124, 
136, 139, 140, 141, 144, 145, 146, 
148, 149, 159, 164, 167, 180, 186, 
187, 188, 204, 211, 214, 220, 223, 
224, 230, 235; 236, 237, 245, 246, 
263, 265; 268, 271, 272, 273, 274, 
276, 278, 280, 282, 287, 288, 290, 
291, 293, 294, 295, 298, 299, 301. 

Massalia, 202. 

Mazzini, a saying of, quoted, 61. 

Megalopolis, foundation of, 5, 44. 

Megara, revolutions at, 178, 189, 
199. 
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Merit, importance of opening a 
career to, 119. 

Metaphysics, quoted, (980 a. 22), 1; 
(991 a. 22), 58; (995a. 3), 78; 
(1004 a. 5), 115 ; (1020 b. 3), 183; 
(1038 a. 35), 141; (1072b. 26), 
254; (1074 b. 1), 260; (ib. 8), 55. 

* Meteorologica,’ quoted (346 a. 10), 


43. 
Method, both the historical and the 
analytical, employed by Aristotle, 


4. 

Midas, the story of, 30. 

Mill, quoted, 25, 28, 66, 100, 212. 

Minos, the laws of, 89. 

Mithridates, 221. 

Mnason, the Phocian, said by 
Timaeus to have been a friend 
of Aristotle, 196. 

Moerbeke, William of, see William 
of Moerbeke. 

Monarchy, Aristotle’s different 
theories respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215:—the ‘barbarian ;’ 
Aristotle’s account of, inconsis- 
tent, 166 

Money, Aristotle’s account of, 30. 

Miiller, O., quoted, 62, 186, 245. 

Muretus, 61. 

Musonius, fragment of, quoted, 289. 

Myron, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 


N. 


Nature, can design be attributed 
to? 26. 

Nicocles, (according to Diodorus) 
the name of the eunuch who 
assassinated Evagoras, 218. 


O. 
Oaths of hostility, taken by states, 


214. 
Oenophyta, battle of, 189. 
Oligarchies, the, of Greece worse 

than the democracies, 171. 
Oncken, 12, 92. 

Oreus, the later name of Hestiaea, 

192. 

Organization, importance of, 297. 
Orthagoras, tyrant of Sicyon, 229. 
Ostracism, 136. 

Ovid, 30. 

Oxylus, the law of, 242. 
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P. 


Parrhon, one of the assassins of 
Cotys, 219. 

Parthenii, story of the, 205. 

‘Partibus Animalium, De,’ quoted 
(687 a. 21), 13. 

Paul, Emperor of Russia, saying 
attributed to, 226. 

Pons called by Aristotle‘ King,’ 
185. 

— the assassin of Philip, 218. 

Peisistratus, acquisition of the ty- 
ranny by, 199; said to have been 
summoned before the Areopagus, 
229 :—Peisistratidae, the, duration 
of their power, 230. 

Penthelidae, the, of Mitylene, 219. 

Penthilus, 219. 

Periander of Corinth and Periander 
of Ambracia, 197. 

— of Ambracia, assassination of, 
217. 

Pericles, improvements made by, 
at Athens (B.C. 444), 74; classed 
by Aristotle among the dema- 
gogues, IO1. 

Perioeci, the, (of Crete) meaning of 
the term, 79; why said by Aris- 
totle to have retained the laws of 
Minos, 89. 

Perizonius, 120. 


‘Phalaecus, son of Onomarchus, the 


Phocian leader, 94. 
Phalaris, tyrant of Agrigentum, 


215. 

Phaleas of Chalcedon, 67. 

Pheidon the Corinthian, 62. 

— King or tyrant of Argos, 62, 
215. 

Philemon, quotations from, 12. 

Philip, King of Macedonia, 217. 

Philoxenus, 303. 

Photius, 102. 

Phreattys, the court of, 180. 

Phrynichus, part played by, among 
the Four Hundred, 202. 

Piraeus, why more democratic than 
Athens, 194; laid out by Hippo- 
damus, 73. 

Plants, sex attributed to, by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Plato, attributed sex to plants, 4; 
made psychology the basis of 
politics, 16; thought that the 
division between ruler and ruled 
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should be permanent, 45 ; aimed 
(in the Republic) at an almost 
impossible strictness in the re- 
lation of the sexes, 53; supposed 
the inventions of arts and laws 
to have been made many times 
over, 55; did not consider the 
question of slavery, 59; had a 
wider conception o the state than 
Aristotle, 59 :—the Republic in- 
adequately summarised by Aris- 
totle, ib. :—criticised by Aristotle, 
2, 39, 40, 47, 48, 5° 51, 54, 56, 
57, 58, 59, 60, 64, 65, 103, 156, 
265, 270, 290, pe Aristotle) :— 
quoted, Alcibiades I, 131 E, 50 :— 
Gorgias, 515, 516, 101 :—Hip- 
Paw (The Lesser), 368A, 73 :— 

ws i. 634 D, 78: 11. 657, 272: 
iii. 677 foll., 55; 680, 6; 691, 87; 
692, 85: iv. 712, 64: v. 731E, 
535 738D, 261; 747 D, 264: vi. 767 
A, 105 ; ib. C, 74; 776 C, 78 ; 777, 
4l; 778 D, 275; 780, 80: viii. 
845 A, 53: xii. 951, 162 :—Meno, 
oe 3935 A 4 E, 50:—Phaedo, 63 D, 

243 :—Phaedrus, 250 D, 18 :— 
Politicus, 259A, 131; ib.C, 2 ; 263 
D, 26; 278D, 15; 301 E, 122: — 
Republic, i. 349, 350, 28; ii. 370C, 
78; 371 B, 29; 374, 453 375E, 


265 ; 378, ao iv. 423 A, 47; ib. 
E, 214; 435 E, 264: v. 463E, 
47; 469 B, 21: vi. 495 A, B, 11: 


vill. 544 D, 100; 548 E, 299; 

556D, 214: x. 601 D, E, 118; 

607 C, 138: — Sophist, 222 C, 

26:—Symposium, 191 D, 165 ; 193 

A, 44:—Theaetetus, 154 A, 77; 

he 37; 182A, 11 :—Timaeus, 
B, 55; 24C, 264. 

Pleonastic expressions and repe- 
titions, 25, 105, 138, 160, 163, 211, 
235, 238, 253, 268, 278. 

Plot, the Popish, 77. 

Plutarch, quoted (Agesilaus, 31), 82; 
(Agis, 5), 83; (Cleomenes, 10), 168; 
la ze a ; (Lycurgus, 3); 169 3 ; 
(ib. 26), 86; (Solon, 20), 167: 
(Apophth. ode 215 D), 118; (ib. 
219 A), 275. 

Poetics, The, quoted (1448 a. 5), 
301; (1451 a. 3), 2613 (1454 b. 
10), 170. 

Political and judicial institutions, 
connexion between, 181. 


INDEX 1. 


Political discoveries, danger of re- 
warding, 77. 

Politics, The, written not earlier 
than 336 B.C., 218, 222; probably 
unfinished, 260, 304; dislocations, 
36; unfulfilled promises, 41, 63, 
66, 93, 181, 272, 303; genuine- 
ness or spuriousness of II, c. 12, 
103; the references to other works 
of Aristotle, possibly interpola- 
tions, 45; passages remarkable 
for smoothness and regularity, 543 
repetitions, 226; inconsistencies, 
63, 78, 90, 95, 101, 166, 169, 
224, 232,256, 260; variations inthe 
use of language, 223; casuistry, 
124; suppressed dialogue, 127 ; 
the supposed dittographies, 132 ; 
references to discussions not 
found in the present text, 151; 
erroneous additions of numbers, 
230; unsymmetrical divisions, 
302; irregularities in the order of 
discussion of subjects, 188; cha- 
racter of Book VI, 234, 247 5 
general inaccuracy of style, 244; 
passages omitted or altered by 
those who change the order of the 
books, ib.; opening chapters of 
Book VII, 251. 

‘ Polities,’ The, quoted, (1559 b. = 
sd (1568 a. 11), 271; (ib. b. 19 


Polybius, quoted, (vi. 45), 88, 93; 
(ib. 56), 

Polycrates, tyrant of Samos, 225. 

Postgate, 287. 

Prior and posterior, 7) 9, 107. 

Promises, unfulfilled, in the Politics, 
41, 63, 66, 93, 181, 272, 303. 

Proverbiorum Centuria, quoted, 4. 

Pseudo-Demosthenes, quoted (1460, 
26), 36. 

Psychology, made the basis of 
poe by Aristotle and Plato, 


Pythagorean brotherhoods, 54. 
Pythagoreans, the, used the term 
ayrirerovOds in an ethical sense, 45. 


Q. 
Quantity, divided into continuous 
and discrete by Aristotle, 15. 
Quotations, Aristotle’s use of, 115, 
120, 159:—from Homer, not found 
in our text, 139, 296. 


INDEX 1. 


R. 


References, the, in the Politics to 
other works of Aristotle, possibly 
insertions, 45:—to discussions 
not found in the present work, 
151. 

Reorganization, effects of, on a 
state, 244. 

Revolutions, arise from a combin- 
ation of great political causes, 
and small personal reasons, 194. 

Rhetoric, The, quoted, (1355 b. 4), 
10; (1359 b. 31), 36; (1360 a. 23), 
212; (1361 a. 10), 80; (1365 b. 19), 
51; (1368 b. 7), 145; (1371 b. 18), 
53; (1373 a. 26), 116; (1376, b. 10), 
126; (1378 a. 6), 2123 (1379 b. 2), 
265; (1397 b. 31), 217; (1399 a. 7), 
21; (1400 b. 21), 104; (1402 b. 26), 
13; (1408 b. 20), 109; (1414 b. 22), 
298; (1419 a. 31), 84. 

Rhodes, said by Strabo to have 
been built by Hippodamus of 
ee 73; revolutions in, 189, 
I 


Riese, 118. 

Roman Law, allowed a verdict of 
‘non liquet,’ 75. 

Royalty, the different theories of 
Aristotle respecting the origin of, 
6, 139, 215. 


S. 


Samos, works of Polycrates at, 225 ; 
Samian colonists at Zancle, 192. 

Sardanapalus, 220. 

Scaliger, 70. 

Schlosser, 4, 80, 151, 169, 253. 

Schmidt, 264. 

Schneider, 56, 69, 120, 144, 228, 
240, 263, 280. 

Schémann, to1. 

Scylax, 281. 

Sentences, irregular,24; condensed, 
241. 

Serf, the, contrasted with the ar- 
tisan by Socialist writers, 40. 

Service, domestic, 4o. 

Seuthes, the Thracian, 221. 

Sex, attributed to plants by Plato 
and Aristotle, 4. 

Shakspere, quoted, (M. of V. i. 3), 
343 (R. I, iit. 4), 136. 

Sicyon, the tyrants of, 229. 

Simos, 204. 
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Sirra, 219. 

Slave, the household, how distin- 
guished by Aristotle from the 
artisan, 14, 40. 

Slavery, opinion of Aristotle respec- 
ting, 19; condemned by some of 
the Greek poets, 11; not suf- 
ficiently discussed by Pilato, 
59 :—Slavery in Crete, 79. 

Smith, Adam, 28. 

Socialism, fallacies of, 128. 

Socrates, 2, 39, 45, 49, 50, 56; 
Acre of as though he were the 
chief speaker in the ‘ Laws,’ 58. 

Solon, 77,78 ; the law of, limiting ac- 
quisition of land, 68 :—forbidding 
neutrality in a sedition, 167 ; be- 
lieved by Aristotle to have foun- 
ded the Athenian Democracy, 
101, 169; supposed by Aristotle 
to have belonged to the middle 
class, 168 :—quoted, (fr. 4), 102 ; 
(5), 169; (25), 29% 

Sophistic or humanistic feeling in 
Greek Poetry, 12. 

‘ Sophistici Elenchi,’ quoted, (174 b. 
32), 126; (177 a. 33), 47. 

Sophocles, quoted, (Aj. 650), 284; 
(Oed. Tyr. 1286), 78. 

Sosicrates, quoted, 7 go. 

Soul, the analogy of the, used by 
Aristotle to show the existence 
of a superior and inferior through- 
out nature, 38. 

Sparta, see Lacedaemon. 

Spengel, 9, 184, 268. 

Stahr, 15, 93, 136, 277. 

State, the; Aristotle’s answer to 
the question, What makes the 
identity of the state? 112; he 
hesitates between two concep- 
tions of the state, an ideal and 
an ordinary, 113. 

States, succession of, in Aristotle 
and Plato, 142 ; Austin’s classifi- 
cation of, 155. 

Stephen, Sir J. F., quoted, 9. 

St. Hilaire, 232. 

Stobaeus, quoted (xlv. 304), 103. 

Strabo, denies that the Spartan in- 
stitutions were derived from 
Crete, 90 :—quoted, (vi. 260), 102; 

x. 482), 102. 

Suidas, 21, 102. 

Susemihl, 15, 43, 93, 118, 148, 150, 
159, 164, 174, 176, 207, 210, 222, 
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246, 256, 259, 280, 284, 287, 290, 
293, 301. 

Sybaris, foundation and destruction 
of, 192. 

Sylburg, 230. 

Syracuse, revolutions at, 190, 193:— 
Aristotle’s statements respecting 
the constitutional changes at, 
after the defeat af the Sicilian ex- 
pedition, not in accord with 
Thucydides, 197 :—the ‘time 
when the Syracusans were well 
governed,’ 222. 


ze 


Tacitus, quoted (Ann. i. 3), 127; 
(ab. xi. 24), 209. 

Tarentum, 52, 245; changes of 
government at, 190 :—defeat of the 
Tarentines by the Iapygians, 190. 

Teichmiiller, 259. 

Telecles, the Milesian, 173. 

Thales, the philosopher, 37 :—(pro- 
bably) the Cretan poet, 102. 

Theagenes, of Megara, 199. 

Theban history, Aristotle imper- 
fectly acquainted with, 204. 

. Themistocles, ostracism of, 137. 

Theodectes, 21. 

Theodorus, the actor, 291. 

Theognis, quoted, (535), 18 ; (1091), 
265; a line cited (227), which is 
also found in Solon, 27. 

Theophrastus, quoted, (Hist. Plant. 
i. 2. § 3), 39. 

Theopompus, King of Sparta, 78, 


224. 

Thibron, 283. 

Thomas Aquinas, 276. 

Thrasybulus, brother of Hiero, 222. 

Thrasydaeus, the Eunuch who as- 
sassinated Evagoras, 218. 

Thucydides, quoted for the exist- 
ence of village communities in 
ancient Hellas, 5 ; his use of the 
antithesis of Adyos and épyoy, 15 ; 
his account of the Lesbian War 
not inconsistent with that of 
Aristotle, 195 :—quoted, (i. 18), 
221; (ib. 77), 106; (ib. 131), 84; 
(ib. 137), 66; (ii. 20), 272; (ib. 
37), 145 ; (ib. 39), 283; (ib. a 
130, 167 ; (ib. 45), 118; (ib. 60), 
212; (iii. 37), 76, 163. 


INDEX 7. 


Thurii, foundation of, 74; revolu- 
tions at, 192, 207. 

Thurot, 164. 

Timoleon, 204. 

Timophanes, the brother of Timo- 
leon, 204. 

Topics, quoted, (105 b. 30), 133. 

Troezenians, oracle given to the, 


287. 
Tyrtaeus, quoted, (fr. 3), 224. 


U. 


United States, the, double election 
of the senate in, 66. 

Usury, why condemned by Aris- 
totle, 30 ;—Usury Laws, how far 
justified, 34. 


V. 


Victorius, 1 59, 177, 224, 295. 
bv i the, a colony of the family, 


1p? Os os . 
Village Communities, 44; survival 
of, in Hellas, 5. 
Vitruvius, quoted, 273, 276. 


W. 


Wallace, M., quoted (‘Russia’), 5. 
William of Moerbeke, 5, 8, 13, 26, 
29, 42, §2, 76, 96, 124, 159, 164, 
167, 180, 204, 224, 235, 237, 254, 
257, 266, 271, 293, 294, 295, 299, 
301. 
X. 


Xenophanes, quoted, 155. 

Xenophon, quoted, (Cyropaedia, vii. 
5. § 73), 18; (Hellen. 1. 6. § 14), 
21; (vi. 5. § 28), 81; (Hiero, c. 9. 
; 5), 211 ; (Memorab. i. 2. § 9), 45 ; 
ill. 4. § 12), 2; (ib. 6. § 10), 141 ; 
(Oec. c. 9. § 4), 273; (Resp. Lac. 


c. 6. §§ 1, 3, 4), 53- 
Xerxes, 220. 


Z. 


Zaleucus, affirmed by Ephorus to 
have fixed by law the penalties of 
crimes, 102; a saying of, quoted, 
103; the fragments of his laws 
in Stobaeus and Diodorus not 
genuine, ib. 

Zeller, 169. 


INDEX TO THE NOTES. II. 


A. 


dye (ot p €Oéd\ew avrav dyew thy 
apy fe 13, § 16), 1353 (xat dia 
rav dOav Spoiws hyxGat, Vii. 15, § 7), 


286. 
{ug (dre wep a¢ug dv Somep ev werrois, 
i. 2, § 10), 8. 
aOAnrns (dOAqras er avurots Tey 
epyar, Vi. 7; § 3), 24 
aOpdos (aOpda xph beech vi. 5, § 8), 
, 245- 
aipeacs (mpos ras pacrévas Kal Thy 
aipecw thy TOUTOD, i, 8, § 5), 253 
(ras Set rroveioGas THY aipecty, V. 9, 
§ 2), 212 
aipéew aipoiras 8¢ xal epecBevrai, iv. 
15, § 3); 175: 
xoopia (6 THs dxocpias rev Ouvaray, 


ii. 10, § 14), 94. 


aX dos (cupBaive. 89 rovro cal wepl ° 


ras Gdas rodsreias, v. 9, § 8), 213 5 
(xal mepi rds GAXas wodtreias npiy 


a mpérepoy, vii. 4, § 1), 
Sue (rai rd €£ duos, iv. 15, § 20), 
dvddcvor (ov pqp rots nerd trdpyxet 


dvdAcyoy, v. 1, § 11), 186. 
“Avdpios (ev rois ie ate i ii. 9, § 20), 


4 
dyrindoye (rd (cov rd ayrerenorOds, 
il, 2, d) 44. 


dvuneibuvos (rd peréxey dnavras rovs 
Ee dao avymevOuvot, iv. 4, § 
24), 1 
andy xeo (reading of the MSS., vil. 7, 
» 265. 
dréxo ‘(adyet yp ravra, vii. 10, § 4), 


aro (rps Bonfeay rnv aro Tov Onpov, 
v. 10, § 3), 2153; (amd revos rorov, 
vi. 4, § 8), 241. 

arrodidept ei arodovva: thy ragty, 
iv. 11, § 19), 169. 

arropia, dopo, confused with etropia, 


etropo: in the MSS., 100, 146, 

: 187, 191, 237. 

aptoroxparia, Aristotle’s etymology 
of the word, 123. 

apxn (otre ray ¢& dpyns obre rey 
ércywopevar, ii. 9, § 5), 1255 (dee 
dé mpa@rov trokupev Thy apxny, V 
I, § 2), 183; (émi rhs doxns a: 
Toy, ii. 9, 


, how pageeee from dds, 


thks, = ‘in turn,’ II. 


aurégvuror, 25. 
B. 


Bacireia (el . év rit BacsXelg, iii. 
14, § 4), 137. 

Bovhapxéw (in 8° yxic8' obro: Gudap- 
Na nal Bovrapxovow, iv. 11, § 
6), 167. 

Bovns, meaning of the word in Crete, 


Bota Bovrerat (used imperson- 
ally), 17, 373 Ay 8€ dvores Botherat 
pey Touro movelv wodAdais, ov pévros 
duvarat, i. 6, § 8), 21. 


Yr. 

yapxn, Il. 

yép, implying an objection which is 
not expressed, 108. 

yeepyéw, peculiar uses of, 76. 

yiyvopa Verna (?) genuine, iv. 
15, § 19), 179; (hore 6 Gpoiws dndor 

4 Kal yevopuevors olnréoy, x.T.X., 1. 

8, § 11), 253 (up yerduevor 8 
Spoies, iv. 15, § 21), 

yAagupés, 89. 


A. 


8) = ‘certainly,’ 37. 
Snpsovpyos, 108. 
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Onpos (7 dx Tey perwy srodireia é 
répeo rov Snpuou, v. I, § 16), 188. 
Siaywyy (xal diayeyal rod cufiy, iii. 
9, § 13), 1275 (shy é» ry daywy7 

TXOANY, Vili. 3, § 6), 295. 

Staipeots (was xpi woreicOat rip dcai- 
peow, v. 9, f 2), 212; (rovrous 
xuplous elvat ray dratpécewr, Vi. 3, 
§ 1), 237, 238. 

Statpéo (rérepow Sei rd ripnyara d&- 
eXciv, vi. 3, § 1), 2373 (riva det 
Scedety roy rpdrov; iii. 13, § 6), 1343 
(was 8 det dcedeiy, ii. 2, § 1), 43- 

Siacracid{e (dber . . . dkeoraciacay 
wavres, V. 4, § 2), 194. 

dudcracis (qvmep eiAnhe d&doracv, 
Vii. 2) 8), 254. 

didracts (ras 8 Siaracas roy raidoy 
. +. Of K@AvOMTes, Vii. 17, § 6), 289. 

Scadopa (xar’ atras ras d:adopas rev 
Gpxwp, iv. 15, § 10), 176. 
iornus (Stacrdvrwy ye xwpls rovrey 
ray Adywv, i. 6, § 4), 20. 

or Ne Hig émipepopevas dias, V. 3, 

4), 189. 

Storxéw (xal Sroreet dxdorn wodcreia, 
x.rr., iv. 14, § 11), 174. 

Siophdeo (viv d¢ Set Scopboiw xa rq 
Aduraiwy rope, vi. 4, § 9), 241. 
bixSe (806 wat ai peraBodai yiyvorras 

tx@s, v. I, § 8), 184. 
diwB8eria, 70. 
8papa (conj. Campbell: MSS. épana, 
JL IT, § 12), 37. : 
duvayis, meaning of the term in 
Aristotle, 77. 


E. 


éyypadn (rév mporiBepévoy xara ras 
éyypadds, vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

€6vos, use of the word in Aristotle, 
44 :—€6n, for ‘ barbarians,’ 6, 52. 

el re (ef re dsaépoy ex rovrwy, Kr.A., 
li, 11, § 4), 96. ; 

eldos, (iv. 4, § 22), 158; pleonastic, 
(ill. 15, H 2), 140. 

elahopa (9 yap avrf roAXaKs exer TO 
Tédos Kal rv elaopdy, vi. 8, i 17), 
249. 

é€x, partitive use of, 15. 

sae (€xxecrat xadés, vii. 13, § 2), 
278. 

dxxpive (éxxexpipévous 8¢ dx saidey, 

, VAT, § 3), 247. 

épmrddtos (cuaddioy d€ exew rH epi 
aurdv evnpepig, vii. 2, § 7), 257. 


INDEX £1, 


éurrodey (ex 3¢ ris duroday madeias, 
viii. 2, ; 2), 294. 

épropier (conj. Schmidt : MSS. #é- 
Aer, vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

évdens (xpocavanAnpourres tov dvde- 
éararoy Bio, i. 8, § 8), 25. 


dvdéxopuar (Scoas évdexerat, iv. 14, § 6), 


174. 

évddoripoy (iva Sorrep évdsaipor yernrat 
rois Adyas, Viii. 5, § 1), 297. 

tris TAS TOY EVETT MTV ETEPAS, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 

évrevéev (rouvrevOev Ay xarior ris, 
iii. 4, § 11), 116. 

é£ets aiperai (e conj. MSS. dperai, 
li. 6, § 9), 62. 

é€wrepixds (GAAd Tatra per tows é£a- 
repixorépas dori oxéewews, i. 5, § 4), 
6 5; (év rois é€wrepixois Adyacs, Vil. 
1, § 2), 252; (obre yap «Lerepexis 
apxns Kovwvouct, ii. 10, § 16), 94. 

éwadXarreo (8 wdsei rovs Adyous éral- 
Adrrew, i. 6, § 3), 18; (da rd ryy 
Suvapuy eraddAdrrew nas atray cai 
mpds thy BacWciay, iv. 10, § 2), 
166. 

érrapporepi{e, 294. 

érei, construction of sentences com- 
mencing with, 13, 302. 

éxi, with the genitive, (¢r) rns dpyns 
atray, ii. 9, § 8), 80; (én Aon 
vaiov cai Aaxedaipovioy, Vv. 7, § 14), 
209:—with the dative ne Wye povig 

yopevav, iv. 11, § 19), 169; (ér 

Aynothde, v. 7, § 2), 206. 

émBadro (} Scov éxdory émBddXer, 
ii. 3, § 4), 473 (xa®’ dooy dmiBaddres 
pépos éxaor@ Tov (ny Kadés, iii. 6, 
§ 3), 122. 

éridnpéw (xal rd rovs émidnpovvras det 
davepovs eivat, V. 11, fo): 224. 

ériOupéw (adAG xy erBupoitey, il. 7, 
§ 12), 69. : ; 

émixivduvoy, used indefinitely, 66. 

émtxpurrra (dAX’ Grou 1d rovovroy ért- 
xexpuppevoy dotiv), 121. 

émAoyiopds, 250. 

émtvetor (conj. Coraes: MSS. rdAcwp, 
vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

ee probably pleonastic, (ii. 5, 

17), 50. 

éropévas, 242. 

épyoy (viv yap auduoBnretras rept rey 
épywr, viii. 2, § 1), 294. 

evOus (evdus dx yeverns, i. 5, § 2); 
15. : 


INDEX I. 


eSvaa (... Trois per efvora Soxei rd 
Sixatoy elvat, i. 5, § 4), 20. 

evdpOadpos, 76. 

evropia, ebrropa, confused with aropia, 
Grropa in the MSS., 100, 146, 187, 
191, 237. 

evpnua (conj. Camerarius: MSS. 
Spapa, i. 11, § 12), 37- 

eipioxe (rovro y evpnrat, Vii. 11, § 3), 


274. 

ebyn (repli ris... Kar’ evyny...mddews, 
vii. 4, § 1), 259; (80d xar ebyny 
evydpueOa x.r.X., Vii. 13, § 9), 280. 

Zxo (3: ry dxoperny aipeccy, iv. 6, 

3), 1603 (ra pds vauriAiay Kadas 
€xovra rois wAwrypow,, vi. 6, § 4), 
246. 
Zz 

Zevs (%oke ydp, vy Aia, re xupie 
Sixaios, iii. 10, § 1), 127. 

(nrei, (?) used impersonally, 37. 


H. 
ryepovia (ray ev tryepovia yevoudver, 
iv. 11, § 18), 169. 


N, 30. 
Aos (Ap yap 6 hAros, Gowep 7 rap- 
ouia, V. 11, § 1 3), 226. 
Hrepeariés (ray nreperixay Over, 


viii. 4, § 3), 296. 
oe. 
Oadein (em) Batra Badetny, viii. 3, § 8), 


296. 

béars (etn 8 ay rocovros 6 rémos Sorts 
émaveiay re xer wpds Thy Tis dpe- 
ris O€ow lxaves, vii. 12, § 3), 276. 

Gewpnya (conj. Coraes: MSS. dpapa, 
1, 11, § a5 37. 

Oupds, 265. 

Ovpa (xai darpiBerw repi Oupas, v. 11, 

6), 224. 
I. 

iScorns, 66. 

lepareia, 268. 

insds (the ‘Knights’ in the Athenian 
constitution), 102. 

lodrns (codd. omn., ii. 1, § 2), 42. 


K. 
xadapars, 298, 303. - 
xai=‘and indeed,’ 47 :—xal viv, 56, 
222 :—(povapyias xal rupayvides, v. 
10, § 37), 223. 


Kaxorrarpts, 139. 
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xadéw v Kadovci ries dAcyapylay, 
v. I, § 6), 2353 (fv xadovcw lepa- 
relay, viie 8, § 7), 268; (rip rad 
xaXoupévou yadaxros duoww, i. 8, 
§ 10), 253 (ray xadovperny doru- 
youlay, vii. 12, § 7), 278. 
Kaas (ov xades, Codd. omn., vii. 17, 
§ 5 2gI. : 
Kavoy (ov yap aodadis 6 xavey, ii. 10, 
§ 13), 94. 
with accusative (xara Bopéay, 
vii. 11, § 2), 273. 
xaraSdAdw (ai... xaraBeSAnpévat... 
pabnoas, viii. 2, § 6), 294. 
xaradoyos (dd rd éx rod xaraAddéyou 
orpareverOat, V. 3, § 7), 191. 
xowds (€k Kowov tpeperOa, ii. 10, 
8), 92; (9 8¢ xbpa xowdy, iii. 13, 
2), 1343 (9 xowny rev’ ducdoiv, 
lv. 3, § 5), 153 :—Kowwdrepos (xal 
tavrny BovAdj.evos Kowworépay srovety 
ais médect, ii. 16, § 4), 59. 
kowweria (koiwwriat ray cvvarodnpoy, 
li. 5, § 4), 525 (xard ry» rodurexny 
xotvoviay, Vii. 4, § 12), 261. 
xodovew (e conj.: MSS. xodveu, iii. 
13, § 18), 136. 
nédopos (xpéret yap Stypyabat xara rds 
nAckias Kal rouroy roy xécpoy, Vii. 
12, § 4), 276, 277. 
xpivey, with genitive, 160. 
xpirns = the advocate er approver of 
a doctrine, 294. 
erntixn, divisions of, 35. 
— (xricayres ydpay, v. 10, § 8), 
210. 
xwAvew (found in some MSS., iii. 13, 
§ 18), 136. 


A. 


AapBadve (wdduw re rdvrev Anpbevroy), 
lii. 10, § 2), 128. 
Aaptocaia, meaning of the word 
. (iii. 2, $ 2), 108. 
éyeo (wepi ris pddtora J rns 
Baordeias, iv. 10, § 1), 166°. 
Aeivxa (ravyri ydp, é£ ob yiveras, rpody 
Aewsperdy dort, i. 10, § 3), 


33- 
Aiay (ode amdrés 8¢€ Alay, iii. 1, § 5), 


106. 
Adxos, both a military and a civil 
ivision, 211. 
Avw (... Bdfecey Ay AverOar nal rw’ 
éxew arropiay, ili. 11, § 1), 129. 
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M. 

1Onows, 302. 

padhov (rovro ydp ¢ort xabddov pad- 
doy, i i. 6, § 8), 61; (el yap paddow 
rd ri péyebos, lili. 12, § 6), 1333 
(GAAd paAdopr rd pisos, V. 10, § 35), 
223 :—used absolutely, 243. 

péO080s (év ry mpory pedd8 iv. 2, 
§ 1), 1515 (éml rhs viv pebddov, 
vii. 1, § 14), 255. 

pepife (pepi(ovres ras dpxds, iii. 13, 
'§ 25), 137. 
pépos (kara rt pépos édarrop, ili. 16, 

1), 1433 (dpxerOa: xara pépos, 

11.17, § 7), 1463 (rots yup « dpoins 
rd xaddv kal rd Sizarov dv TH pepet, 
vii 3, § §), 259 :—xavd pépor = by 
sections,’ 107, (?) 239; =‘ suc- 
cessively, 140. 

ne), 236 (€& dpxaias peraBorjjs, vi. 2, 

» 236. 

Héroixos {Géaove x nal Sovdous peroixous, 
iii. 2, § 3), 

puxpds (7 puxpdv, vii. 16, § 9); 287. 

pipéopat (& rourots 8é pupecoOar ro ev 
Béper Tous tgous exe dpoiws rois 
§ a apxis, li. 2, § 6), 45: 

povapyia (povapyiat «al iceuieet 
paddop, V. 10, ; 37), 22 

Mugous (e conj.: MSS. pu ovr, viii. 7, 


§ 11), 303. 


N. 

vaveAnpia, 36. 

véos (uy réyve véay Adoxa, found in 
the margin of two MSS., vii. 16, 
_§ 7); 287. 

yéos (kal ras rey tad paddoy ras véas, 
vi. 8, § 10), 248. 

vopife (nére bi Bacwciay vopifey, 
Iv. 2,§ 1), 151. . 

VOPIKOS, 303. 

yépos, used pleonastically, 138. 

vous (od pew ovy Tov voty KeXevoy ap- 
xew, reading of some MSS., iii. 

6, § 5), 144. 
vuy = ‘as things are,’ 83. 


O. 


6Bedtoxoduxnoy, 4. 

oixia (yeopynoe vo oixias, ii. 8, 
, § 12), 76. 

ofoy, in an explanatory sense, 23, 56. 

war used in peculiar senses 
(vi. 1, § 6; 2, § 7), 235, 236. 


INDEX I. 


ddiyos (f rd ddiyos mpds rd epyor Bat 
oKomety, a I 3s § 6), 134. 

sas (Gras o duevoi rues... 

8ixacou rivos, i. 6 6,5 5), 20; (e con).: 

MSS. réeAos, viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

dpoyddaf (obs xadovai ries opoyd- 
Aaxras, i. 2, § 6), 5. 

Sporos (spoious efvas 2 rovs ruxévras, 
ii. 8, irae 

Spdnamvos aioe [al. dépoxd- 
wovrhi. a, $5) 5 

ond vee (Gxov 3 dmAirny, vi. 7, § 1), 


24 

émdov (Sra Cyov Hpornce: nal aperz, 
i. 2, § 16), 10. 

épapa (codd. omn., i. 11, § 12), 37. 

pyavoy (xai Soep ‘Spvavor po o opya 
yoy, 1. 4, § 2), 13; (rd pev ges 
Acydpeva ie wonriKa Oopyard 
éort, ib. § 4), 

dies (Soxep be é Tais wopiopevas 
réxvats, 1. 4 § 1) I); as 

os oe ois, iii. 9, § 3), 125. 
Geis aed 3 ovdevos Hpxor, V. 3, 
"§ 10), 192. 

ovres (ire ovUrws éxagros euds Acyei, 


li. 3, § 5), 47: 


OU. 


waisevo (5 aarecae wept Thy 
TéxXyn?, ill. Il, § 11) , 130. 
vras (ui) Boxy sight elvar copi- 
(eras, i ii. 1, § 1), 42. 

wapdoragis (dmrodnpyticas rover Gas 
ras tapacrdges avrap, Vv. 8, § 12), 
2iI. 

wapaypevvups (xai roy pede ra our 
rova kal wapaxexpwopeva, Viii. 7, 
§ 7), 303. 

sarpios (€x ths srarpias Snpoxparias, 
v. 5, § 10), 200 

mépas (croxetop a wépas ris GAAayns, 
1. 9, § 12), 30. 

mepi, with the accusative, (aAXAa pay 
kai ras xrnoes gh es weps ToOU- 
TOUS, Vil. 9, § 7), 26 

meptrroXiwy (con). Broughton: MSS. 
ndheay, Vii. 6, § 9), 264. 

tepirrés (xat moNKa wepitr@s mpos 
rous GAXovs, t ii. 11, 3. 1), 95; (xai 
Snrov ovdéy doxeiy ei ra xphotpa 
mods rov Biov . . . f) ra mepirrd, 
vill. 2, § 2), 294. 

srere.vois, read in the margin of one 
MS. for merrois (i. 2, § 10), 8. 


INDEX I. 


werros (Gre wep d(vé dv Gowep ev 
werrois, i. 2, § 10), 8. 

wéXs (xal wédkewv, MSS., vii. 6, § 9), 
264. 

soXtreia, employed in a peculiar (?) 
sense (iii. 3, § 7), 113 :—for ‘the 
constitutional government,’ 123, 
164 :—for ‘any good form of 
government,’ 152, 211 :—for the 
members of the governing body, 
202 :—for the title of the ‘ Re- 
public,’ and for ‘ Plato’s State’ 
generally, 42, 157, 173 :—oltreia 
and roXirevpa, 122, 160, 186 :—(é» 
rais moXreias, iv. 7,§ 1), 1623 (é 
Th wodsreig rou TnAexAdous, iv. 14, 
§ 4), 1733 (ras dddas rodcreias, vi. 
4, § 15), 243; (ib. vii. 4, § 1), 259. 

roXireupa, 122, 160; (ray €v rp rodt- 
revpart, Vv. I, § 11), 186. 

wokirixés (el Set ray médcw (Hy Bioy 
woAtrixdy, it. 6, § 7), 603; (sodcrixdy 
(noerat Bioy, vii. 6, § 7), 263; (mods- 
rexwrépa eyevero 7 dAtyapxia, V. 6, 
§ 2), 202. 

woXsrixés, 108. 

wornpoxparéa (Boxes 3° elvas ray adv- 
varoy Td py evvopeicOas THY dpicro- 
Kparovpémny wid, GdAd srovnpo- 
xparoupevny, iv. 8, § 5), 164. 

mpaypareia (€xer 8¢ rev’ dAAny dr:avon- 
Tux mpaypareiay, iv. 15, § 4), 175. 

wpagis (7 wept ras mpagers rey Karadi- 
xarbevray [dpyn], vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

wpé = ‘taking precedence of,’ 13, 23. 

npés, taken with érx by Bernays, 
(ii. 2, § 1), 43. : 

mpocevOive (kai dvayxaioy érépay [dp- 
xv) elvas Thy ... sporevOuvovcay, 
vi. 8, § 16), 249. 

mpooepédxopas (rporepeAxerat kal ray 
Léveov 5 vdpos, iii. 5, § 7), 120. 

aporiOnps (7) wept ras mpdges ... Ta 
mporiOepévoy Kara ras ¢yypadds 
[Sox vi. 8, § 8), 248. 

wparos (rd dé (pov mpaéroy cuveornKey 
dx Wuxis cai ooparos, 1. 55 § 4); 
16 :—rjyv mpérny = ‘to begin with,’ 
140. 


apov (codd. omn., v. 6, § 13; edd. 
Lipov), 204. 
Lip, Zepirw (€ con). vil. 10, ‘ 5), 271. 
oxwAnxoroxéw (olov doa [(pa] oxwdn- 
xoroxei, i, 8, § 10), 25. 
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oddicpa (cai rd odguopa (nreiy xal 
mepi raurny, vi. 8, § 12), 249. 

avpBordoy (ois orl cvpBoda mpds GAAN- 
Aous, iii. 9, § 6), 125; (eira ex 
rourwy ad’ éxarépas Somwep cip- 
Bodov AapBdvorras cuvGeréov, iv. 9, 
§ 1), 165. 

oupmpeaBeurns (Sidmrep éférepsrrov cup- 
Reciever rous €xOpous, ii. 9, § 30), 

7. 

ouphoven (Sore &a rovro pey ovdey 
kwAves ros povapyous cupdwreiy 
rais wéXecr, iil, 13, § 22), 136. 

guvayw, employed in two senses, 
295 :——(GAAd ra pév ody curnkras 
K.T.Ney ii. 5; ; 16), 55. 

auvarddnuos (al rev cuvarodipey 
rosmoviat, ii. 5, § 4), §2. 

ouvaviia (dpicavres xetpavos ry cur 
avriay soeicba raurny, Vil. 16, 
§ 10), 288. 

ovvicrnu (of 8€ awuorayres atroy, 
v. 10, § 31), 222. 

guvragis (xara thy cuvragiy paddov 
vrépevoy 7d dpyerOa, iv. 13, § 11), 
172. 

cuvroves (cuvrovwrépay Taijoat Thy 
woktrelay, Vv. 4, § 8), 196. 

Zupr (reading of most MSS., vii. 
10, § 5), 271. 

guords (xaddwep ... Tay apréd\wy 
avorddas, vil. 11, § 7), 274. 

oxoAn, followed by a genitive, 78 :— 
(€répas ‘yap ¢orw Epyov cyodjs 
ravra, Vil. 1, § 13), 255. 


T. 


re (GAG phy obd€ Craywyny re racy 
dppdrre, Vill. 5, § 4), 299. 

Texvorroinrexn, New sense given to, 
by Aristotle, 11. 

rédos (4) yap avrn srodAdKis éyes 1d 
réXos xal rv eladopay, vi. 8, § 17), 
249; (xat rd réAos ard ios dpyns 
@dXov réAous, vii. 15, § 8), 286; 
(ob8evl yap aredet mpoonxe rédos, 
viii. 5, § 4), 299 :—reading of the 
MSS. for dAos (viii. 3, § 3), 295. 

rerpypepos, 141. ~ 

rnXtxouros (xal rnAckourous Gpras, Vii. 
17, § 7), 290. 

roovros, With vague meaning to be 
gathered from an antecedent 
sentence, 2, 25, 50, 53, 66, 70, 
III, 121, 162, 203, 274. 
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rpéhew (ras Ff re pudaxy rpépnrat, 
v.-11, § 8), 224. 

rupaymaés (€yovos 8 atras thy Suva 
wacat mapanAnciay rupayveKcy, ili. 
14, § 6), 139. 


Y. 


UAn (ere de rs mepl EvdAa vans, x.rd., 
vii. 5, § 4), 262. } 

imdpyxe (xai yap ravra rovros trdpyet, 
iii. 1, § 4), 1055 (del 3¢ xat viv 
épa@pey roAXais Urdpxov Kal yapats 
kal médeow, vii. 6, § 5), 263; 
tmapxew, reading of most MSS. 
(iv. 4, § 22), 158. 

trepBalrto (Sor exew vrepSddAdew 
Tais rinoect Kai Tovs mévnras, Vi. 


4, § 9), 241. 


¢ o 


trepéxew (found in two MSS. for 
trapyxey, iv. 4, § 22), 159. 

trepoxn (8a rh» Umepoxny rov wAn- 
Gous, iv. 6, § 5), 161; (POeiporres 
rois xa’ trepoxny vdpos, Vv. 9, § 9), 


214. 
Uroypade (éors 8¢ xal viw roy rpdrow 
rovroy ¢y éviats médeoty OUTwS UIro- 
ypaypévoy as ovx aduvarop, ii. 5, 


6), 53: 

tmdbcors (Aéyo 8 1d wpds trdbeow, 
K.TAsy iv. 11, § 21), 170. 

trdxewpat (rav mpaypdrey é¢y ols rad 
broxeipeva Siabépe rp cider, ili. 1, 
§ 8), 106. 

troxpivopa (ypy 8é vrodkapBavew nal 
tmoxpiver Gas rovvayrioy, V.9, § 11), 


214. 
Upryeopae (kal rovro evOvs iprynras 


INDEX If. 


wept riy Wuxhy, i 13, § 6), 38; 

“a ry Ubnynpémny péOodor, i. 1, 
3)». 33 fa roy idiynpevoy rpd- 
1), 24. 


sroy, 1. 8, 


%. 


Pepe (rd dé... érdvaynes ... Pépew 
dpxovras, il. 6, § 19), 64. 
diAapxover, found in some MSS. for 
dvAapyovar (iv. 11, § 5), 167. 
dopriyia, 36. 7 
dpoupés (sotet yap rovs pudaxas oloy 
Ppovpors, ii. 5) § 20), 56. 
dvrapyxéw (ér 3° xia" obroe vAap- 
ovat Kal SovAapyovow, iv. II, 
3 6), 167. 
gvois, in a pleonastic sense, 25, 
140. 
X. 


xeip {eo xecpos von, iii. 14, § 4), 
138. 


xpiows (ris yap abris earl xpnocws 
xrjows, i. 9, § 15), 325 (apis pev 
ras xpnoes fon, viii. 6, § 6), 301. 

xeopa (xiv denfaow ehodioy ey rois 
dypois xara ri ydpay, ii. 5, § 7), 
533 (wdvres ol THY xopay, Vii. 
14, § 4), 282. ; 

xwpi{o (of 8¢ Kexwpiopevos ToAAGy 
wadty Kai érépwr, i. 9, § 5), 28; 
(éropévens yp dei wrapexBaivery nai 
rd xeipoy ael wAnOos yupifey, vi. 
4, § 15), 243. 

Q. 


és, with the genitive after Aeyer, 50. 
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